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PUBLISHKRS’ PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The* fwehe E^^eays on Indian Economics included in 
this Volume rejiresent the first in^etalment of the writ- 
ings and speeches of the Hon’ble Mr Justice Ranade, 
which his numeroU' friends have long; desired to see in 
a collected form The keynote of these Essays is fur- 
nished in the first Chapter on “ Indian Political hlcono- 
my,” and the subseijuent K-says only develop the mam 
thesis in their practical applications to the subjects of 
Credit Ori^anizations, State Encouragement of Agricul- 
ture and Industiy, Em ignition, Local Self Oovern- 
rnent, Emancipation and Relief of the Agricultural 
Classes, and the Alienation of T^and in Bntish India. 
It IS well known that on many of these points, the 
\iews held by the lepresentative^' of Indian public opi- 
nion are not alwajs in full acconl with those which find 
fa\our with the most popular English senlimeiits on 
these subjects Thi-' divergenre of views makes it the 
more important that the presentment of Indian thought 
should he made by one who has studied both sides of 
the (juestion with a conscientious desire to arrive at the 
truth. The Es-a^s now published cannot fad to sati'-fy 
the leader that Mr Jii-tice Ranade has stated the case 
fairly without exaggeration He has sp-ued no pains 
to make himself actjuainted with first-h iiid sources of 
infoi in.ition After setting forth the results of the 
study of the original authorities, the modifications 
suggested hy the circumstances of this country in 
the received maxims of English Political Economy 
are seated without reserxe and with a full sense 
of re^ponslb1llty in terms winch, it is hoped, will 
carry corn iction to many minds. which ha\e 
not lost the poiver of assimilating new truths There 
ar^ clear indications already of a change of feel- 



the hi£;best quarters on many of these subjects. 
Lender the iiifiuenLe of the Imperialist sentiment, the 
liold of the old oithodox ide.i oi Political Kc onouiy is 
£;nulual]y iDos'oonq and a hi"h(‘r concejition of the 
'unction ot the State is heinir more and more pr.icti- 
cfdly leahsed than was the case thiity yeais ai^o, when 
the /a?.ss^>- polity w.e iimdomin.int 'The circum- 

hlaiiccs ot hidi.i, just enur^ing liom the dejiression 
1 ’Used by nio ifold c<ilamities ot famine and pestilence, 
alsouapure i -pf ( lall^ sympatlietu tie.itinent The time. 
theiefo’'e s.^^-dis opi oi ( nne foi pie entni" to the ])ubli( 
tueinos;, in ti>>ed tliou^htsol modi'i n India on these 
1 irqe I'Tonomical (^'iiestions whicli i.illtor iinn)'*diate 
-olution 

XO: /; / < A' Till M COM) Eh! no 
The tirst eduion «•( I uis I.ook u.is puhli lied in 1 89 H 
liiM’) ; the iifi-li’Me o'l <n(‘anl!ini 'hhtli the Isind 
rnus^io'i ot Mt^ K’it>ih', -i I«,U),id< , 'o i of M.niadev 

(lovinil haiiiMe *tll^ ' ond eil non e mm, d to 

the public 111 ti'e 'h.d it will (ommiiid the wme 

,iicuiUum ■ huh .1 -) well (h-spi'c-s i^>p ■( i iM_y .it tills 
in niie h n n,-i i ,1(^1 A n I qu fioh' lelatini^ to Die 
(level ipn.'^i ’ -a I'u* mtlcna! u "in < ^ of t !i * i ountry 
aie 'ilv til I I. - t'd 
Mmdi- 
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INDIAN POLITICAL ECONOMY i 

the spirit of prwat^* enterprise is feeble iilso held to 
be jiieposteroas If the Go\ eminent of advanced 
countries do not undertake ceitain functions with a 
view to diiect industry and helji enterprise, the Gov'- 
ernmeiit oat here is equally precluded from taking; any 
new line of dejiaiture in these matter^ If direct taxes 
suit English conditions of life and property, they must 
he eijually suitable to Indian conditions, and octroi and 
transit duties mu'-t be kept down rigorously as sources 
of our local or muuicipal income 

I might multiply these instances without numbers, 
but those given above wdl, I hope, sene to illustrate 
my present puipose Even if statesmen had stop2jed 
here, there would have been some extenuation for the 
hue of conduct adopted by them The absolute 
truths of political economy, however, are appealed 
to as a justdication for a curious change of front "Men, 
who come fiorn a countiy where private propeity in 
land Is most absolute, develop on then arrival here a 
taste for socialistic doctrines The State asuiies to 
relegate all jnivate projieity in land into mere sujjenor 
and infenoi holdings, A love for capitalists' farming 
on a large stale gives way to a taste for petit culti'.re 
by poor tenants. In England the landlords as suf h pay 
no special tax to the State, but here 1 md i.s taxed on 
the ground that there is an unearned increment based 
on the iheoiy ol economical rent, and that this 
unearned inclement belong of special light to the 
State While the nationalization of land is but a 
socialist dream in England and Eurojse, it is m full 
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swing here, and liirni‘>heb a scientific ju'^tificaliou for 
periodical rexiMons and enhancements Status and 
privilege form still the \ery cornei -stone of English 
social airangeinei.l", but here eveiy membei of 
So' lety i> ordy ,i mobile atom, without any differences 
markiro him off from otheis, so far as the St.ite is 
concerned. The middle class i'. the backbone of 
English supremacy, but here there is no room foi a 
middle cla'-" between the Slate and the poor tax- 
payeis. This change of front i" a curious study by 
itself. Foi m> pie-< r t purposes it i*- not nece^saiy to 
cite more instance' Of course, if Political Kconomy is 
a science of gfoierai and absolute liutlis, like ITiysics 
01 Astronomy, the tendency noted above to push it' 
piinciples to their lo^ictd conchi'ions m .ill times and 
plates, e\en uiien Er u'l'h stcd-'oei. hilt midw.ay in 
their practical aii>ii-it.ou of punciide', is in- 

tolligible and m iwse There can he no 

doubt that Ihc^-* V, ho ihu' giv(‘ <-tTect to these pi inci- 
ples honestly lv!it\i' ic the '-(lenlih did alvolute 
character of eem imical condu'ion-' Pat it 

is ccitainly a f iii -abj. t (»*, c.rii'Kleialion uhelhei 
this belief IS well fonnd.ed 11 in politic-^ and social 
science, lime and ph_c ..ml < iicom't.im es, tlie endow- 
ments ai d aptiiudt of men, then habits and customs), 
tbeir lavvs and insiitaiior.' and their precious history, 
have to be taken into account, it must be stiange, 
indeed, that in the economical aspect of our life, one 
eet of general principles should hold good everywhere 
ior all time and place, and foi all stages of civili/ation. 
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This conflict wa= ore of the reason wtiuh induced me 
to take up this subject foi consideration on the present 
occasion 

Another reason which also influenced me in the 
choice of this subject was the fact that, tit this time, 
when an appeal is hem" made to the popular will in two 
gieat communities to declare itself, the ^ues-tions at 
i«sue are more economical than political in their 
character The dreams of Cobdeii and Knght. of 
llicardo and Mill, that the civilued woild would, in a 
few years, with one accord embrace their principles, 
have not been realized In America the is-^ues are 
solely economical One ])arty favours free trade, the 
other favours protection. One [larty fa\ours siUer 
legislation, the other denounces it In England also, 
as you are aware, the present Prime Minister has 
declared himself in favour of what is called Fair Trade, 
which is a modification dictated by political and 
economical considerations of the exticme doctrine of 
free tiade, with a view to lesfrict the fr^^edom to 
those who reciproi ate it, and the Liberals ba\e 
deiiounced this l,^p^e from orthodoxy as unpardonable 
hereby Even in Iielancl, the political i^-^ue is really 
at its base an economical dispute, which centies round 
the que^ition of the extent of the lights of pn\ate 
property and free contra'*t as between the landlords 
and the tenants. Similarly, beie in our own country, 
the cuireiicy association is also running a tilt against 
economical theori-^ts, and boldly denies the universality 
of the equation of .supply and demand as the best and 
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only regulator of the exchange ^ allies of the precious 
metals. On the continent of Europe, and m the 
English colonie*^, the same protest is being practically 
urged against the extreme rigour of the current 
theories of orthodox Political Economy. 'J’he Ameri- 
cans dispute the rights of the Chinese to settle in their 
country, the Australians fear the same scare, and even 
in England, legislation was contemplated against the 
immigration of alien Jews, on the ground that they 
were likely to underbid the indigenous labourer The 
Trade Unions and Strikes, and the Knights of T.abour, 
of which we have heard so much recently, furnish 
another form of this same general protest Thi^ con- 
flict of practice with theory, not in one. but in all 
points, not in one place or country, but all ovei the 
world, which distinguishes, conten.poiary history, fur- 
nishes another reason which appeared to me to justify a 
reconsideration of the question on broader lines than 
those you will find enunciated in the oidinary te.xt 
books 

In justice to "mne of these writers it must be admit- 
ted that they hav » taken good care to pre\ en t many of the 
misapprehensions vvhicb are popularly entei tamed about 
the absoluce and general character of the economical 
do( trines taught by them Mr John Stuart Mil), for 
instance slate'- in Ins preface that : 

for practical purposes, Political Economy is inseparably intertwin- 
ed with many other branches of Social Philosophy Except in 
mattora ot mere detail, theie are perhaps no pr.ictical questions, 
ever among tiiose which approaeh ne irest to the character of 
pu'-ely economical questions, which admit of being decided on 
economical premises alone 
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You Will ,i1so recolleiL that one characteriistic feature 
of Mr \riH\ work 1*5 hi-^ fiank recosjnition of an essen- 
tial dilferenee between the I.i'as lelaluio to the pro- 
duction of wealth, which he deems to be unuersal and 
not arbitrary, and thrive whitli re^rulate its distribution. 
The laws of dislnbution, Mr Mill admit- are partly 
of^human inshtution Mr Mill, and Mr (lairnes, more 
clearly even than Mr. Mil), affirmed the hypothetical 
character of the science. Mi .Mill conten*^ed bim-elf 
with sugge‘-tinf,Mhe nece— ity of \eiib(atif'n to esta- 
blish the soundness of the hypothetic <d demopshation, 
but Mr. (lairnes Ment fuithei, and a— erted that 
PC I'norniC'.il lawK .10 no TS-o'tions rpsppftin” tho thiracter or 
sequence of phononione, and tlint thej ran neitlier bo established 
or iei"at..d l>y statist’ll at or doc ume uiiy oiidt nee 

It i-i true tliH was not the position of the earlier 
teacheis, Adam Smith. Kicinlo, Seiiioi, James Mill, 
M’Culloch, and Malthiis. who never doubted that in 
all their rea-oiiings they weie dealino with human 
belli as actually "m- 1 \dam Smith, foi in-tance, 
bebeved that Nature lud made provisions for social 
well-heiiis; by Iha^ piin(M[)le of th'^ human constitution 
wli'ch piompfs eveiy m ui to better bis condition, and 
in aiminej at individual good every m.in is hd by one 
invisible hand In piomote geiieial oood Human insti- 
tutions ovdv i.iterfeie with this tendency, and when all 
resti.unls ,u«‘ removed, the obvious and simple -.v dem of 
natnial hberty establishes itst If Kicaido and Malthus 
were, if ])ossihle, -till more doorn.itic and absolute in 
their asseition of these necessaiy tendencies, and made 
no allowances, or at the best gave scanty recognition to, 
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the one-sided character of thf'ir prcmi'Cs. Mr. Senior 
seriously tlionght. that the whole t'Cienc^* could, like 
G-eoraetry, he reduced fiom four axiomatic* piopo>itions. 
It will be useful at this ‘^la^e to note the general fea- 
tures of these assumptions of the earlier economists, 
which they believed to be as iieee-,s inly and uuiveisally 
true as the first law of Mechanics, that bodies move 
in straight lines, or the first law of Physics, that they 
attract each other directly according to their mass, and 
inversely according to the square of their distance. 
These assumptions may he thus briedy stated ( 1) That 
national economy is essentially individuali'-uc and u«.s 
no separate collectue aspect , (2) that the iiidiMdual, 
or typical econoinn* il man, has no desire Init tliat of 
piomoting his own self-inti rest, or at leo't tlii( this is 
his strongest motive pov/er , (3) that tins ^ejf-interest 
IS best promoted by the largest prooiu tion of wealth, ^ c , 
articles with value m exchange, at the hast trouble , (4) 
that such pursuit of jirivate gam by e.ich indi\idual 
promotes be^t the general "ood , {'>) that ihe free ,ind 
unlimited competition ot individuaK in the race and 
struggle oMife Is the only -afe and natinal U'gnlator ; 
(G) that til cu tomaiy and State is an 

encroachment o'l nilmal lilun^y ; (7) that e''ery 
individual l^-'evcs best lus interest, lud In--, t^e capacity 
and desiie of ml mg ai^cordiim to this knonledge , (8) 
that tin re is pei fee fc fieedom a.,d equ.ilitv m the power 
of coni ra( t betvvecm invlmdnals and imlividnals ; (9) 
that cajntal and la! tour are always free and ready to 
move liom one employment to anotliei, where better 
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remutieration it, evpected; (10) that theie i^ a univprsal 
t'^ndency of profits and to se^k a common lev'el ; 

(11) that population tends to outstrip the means of 
.subsistence ; (12) and that demand and cupply always 
tend mutually to adjust each othei. 

The.se assumptions he at the root of all doj^rnatical 
treatment of the subject It n<‘ed not be ‘•aid that 
they are literally true of no existinii; community. To 
the extent that they are approximately true of any 
state of society, the assumptions foioish \alid 
explanations of its economical statics E\ea then they 
fuinisli no suiT£rp-,t:ion as to its dynamicMl progress or 
develojiment \s theseassumptions d > not absolutely hold 
good of e\cn the m.osi .ulvanced societies, it is ob\.ous 
that in societies like ours, they are chiefly conspicuous 
by their absence With us an a\ei ige indniduil man 
IS, to a bilge extent, the veiy antipodes of the 
economical mm. The family an 1 the ciste are more 
jiouerful than the induulual in iletei mining his position 
111 life Self-inteie-t m the shajie of tlie desire of 
we.ilth is not absent, but it is mit the o.ily nor 
])iuuip.il mobir The pursuit iif ueaUh is not t’-e only 
nb-‘al aiiiied at There is luif her the ilesue nor 1 ht ajili- 
tuiie for flee and unlimited lompetition except within 
icitaiii pie.Iefpiniincd groo\es or gioups. (’a tom and 
St ite reonl.ition ai“ far moie povvciful than caiipeti- 
tion, and ‘tat as more dccisup m its influence than con- 
tra( t. Neithci capital nor labour is mobile, and enter- 
prising .lud intelligent enough to shift fiom jilace to 
])]ace Wages and piofit are fixed, and not elastic 
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and responsive to change of circumstance's Population 
follows its own l.iw, being cut down by disease and 
famine while production k- almost stationaiy, the bum- 
per hirve'^t of one 5"ear being needed to piovide agani-^t 
the uncertainties of alteiu.ite bad seasons In a 
society so constituted, the tendencies assumed as axio- 
matic are not only inoperative but are actually deflect- 
ed flora their proper direction You might as well 
talk of the tendency of mountains to be washed away 
into the sea, or of the valleys to fill u)), or of the sun 
to get cold, as reasons for our practii al conduct williin a 
rneasuiable di-'iance of time 

This hy])othetical character of the eniire fabric of 
doctrinal econ miy has been raoie oi les-^ fieely recog- 
nized, as stated above, by Mr Mill, Mi (airrie-., and 
other teachers of Politic il hicononiy , and in uui own 
time, Mr. Bigehot has gone sO fai as to .insert that the 
tiaditional system rested on assumptions which were 
not only not true geimiallj, but were nae on]} of 
England of the pi e^ent day lie call-, it the Snence 
of Business (lone in lai ^e and tiadiiig ( ommunifu-s. 
It does not explain the economic life of e.uliei time.-, 
or of our own timi'^ in other nations It i-. irisiilar, 
and ba'- not oht lined gejovai recognition, b} ica'on of 
its b'^'iiig Lhietiy a convenient seues ol cleluctions fiom 
assumed axioms whuii are in many times and 
places not liue, and ire only tiue in England, 
where capi'al and labour can lieely Ir.msput 
themselves fiom o.ie employment to anothei Mr. 
Sidgwick, another contemporaiy wiiter, has express- 
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ed the view that the abstract method is Useful 
only for the statical study of Economy, and that 
its conclusions, even within this proMiice, are only 
hypothetically valid In the dynamical study of the 
progress of wealth, the value of the deductive m<^thod 
is almost nil. Mr Cliff Leslie has expressed himself 
in stronger terms. The economy of, every nation, 
according to this writer, is the result ol a long growth 
in which there has been continuity and change, and 
the economic side of this change is only a particular 
aspect The laws of social pi ogress in wealth must be 
.sought in the history of the general social evolut.on 
which is different in different countnes. Professor 
Jevons w'as filled with such despaii by the sterile 
character of the hypothetical s^&tem that be thought 
the only way to cure its defects wcas to fling awsiy, once 
and for ever, the preposterous assumptions of the Picar- 
dian School It will be thus tjpen that in the land of its 
birth and highest development, the claims of Political 
Economy, as oidinanly tuight in the text-bool ' have 
been seriously (juestioned, and its v due as a guide to 
practical conduct g'-eatly discounted 

You will natuially desire to know how thi- revul- 
sion of thought has been bioughr .ihout in tha c uise 
of a bundled >eais It betomi^s nm e-.s u ,>• i i {.his ci)ii- 
nection to take a retrospective view of the [irogress ot 
the Science in Western Euiope duiing the pist two or 
three hunched >ears Such a retrospect a ill help us to 
judge foi oui selves how fai the dev eh-pinent ot the scien- 
tific theoiy of Political E<*onom\ can be regaided as ever 
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now complete. The ancient <’onceplion of Political 
Economy had regard chiefly to laying down the practi- 
cal rules of piudont conduct for each private individual 
who desired to be rich The conception of it as a 
principle of social polity was more oi less ignored. The 
general feeling in those daj was that manual labour 
was below the dignity of a freeman, Such work was 
done by slaves, or, as we would in this country describe 
them, by the lower castes. A freeman could only 
devote his attention to agriculture Comineice and 
manufactures were later developments. This circum- 
stance also explains the interdict on Psury which was 
a common leature of all ancient institutes, excepting 
thooe of oui own country, which in this ie^]ieit 
were more advam ej than ilie or Mahomed in^ 

01 Cliristian nollOll^ ou tlic '.ubject liaduaby slaves 
became scif-, and then Ireernen, who woiked for 
wage- These serfs, seeking letuge in ancient coast 
towns and Iloin.in olonies. developed 1 liem inlo the 
free comm-^icial cua s of the Middle Ages about the 
time‘s < f the (Vu-ailt* , .oid i.itei on into great manu- 
factuni'g centres 'J h.* di v,o\eiies of tl.e 1 Mh (entiiry 
gave ,i s'l t nil'-, to fi , ,i ,d [lUi on to cohoiuation. 
The luge impoi s oi g^ld lod -I’vei lielped to 
encoui.igo till g. eater fo ukdiou of money Tlie 
giadual 1 1"‘ o) Emopean nu, imhie-, and Mie decay 
of the ci.aici) -lud tlie i obilitv”, lemoved the pressure 
of feud li ideas, and raised tlie status of those who 
weie engage-vl m cornineie-e The Republics of Italy 
develoi)ed banking and eiedit It was when the 
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national activity of Europe took ^uch a \arie(l form, 
.stirnul itin^ agiicultuie, commerce, manufactures, 
hankiui^, (unency, e'ccbanj^e, co-ojieiation, taxation^ 
coloni/ation, <ind foieif:jn conquests, that the ground 
was piepared foi a ^^"^tematie study of the theory of 
the laws which legidated econonin al ai rangements, 
and made nation- jao&petou- .ind -^troni;. or tlie re\erse 
And the fir'.t speiulatne explanation attempted is 
known in hmtoiya''the mercantile theory. It i- too 
much the pr.ictice of text-writers to cry down tbi‘ 
theoiy as one whicli confounded wealth with money 
and bullion, and made the po-e-Mon of preciou- 
metals the tesi of nation<il })ro-penty. 'j'hi- 
howe\ei, an utterly unfiir and one ‘•ided view of the 
Subject. The leading featiiie of the -}stem W'a- th.at 
it set a higher \<dae on (omrnerco and manufactuies 
than on <igriculdne, and on foieign o\ei liome tiade. 
Ic eu( ouraged ex[)oit-. hut de-ned to check imports 
with a view not to letain money ■-o much as to develop 
liome manul.n.tuies J.<i-tly, it piesciibed tbe direct- 
ive control of the State in the way of stunidating 
dome-tn maiiufai,taie^ and encouraging tomnieice 
Eatli Mate competed with the re^^t in foieign niarket". 
and sought to secure the most advantageous teims, and 
it sought al-o to extend its colonies and dependencies 
with a view lo inciease the -phere of open maikets for 
its piuduce. It is enough to state that men like 
Colbeit, and Olivei Cromw'ell, Raleigh and Child, 
could not have encouraged a system which bad not 
some solid justification in the then circumstances of 
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Europp. CromwellV navi 2 ;atji>n luv'- have admittedly 
been the foundation of En£;laud\ inual snpiemacy, 
and Colbeit made Fiance in his day the most pio-])er- 
ous State on the eontirieat. Ife had a keen perception 
that State [)ioteet)on and control were hut ciutclies to 
teach the hiation to walk, and that they should be 
thrown away when the necessary advance had been 
made It was under the influence of the same ideas 
th vt the 2 ;reat Ea-^t India Companies of ilolland, 
E'rance and Enirland ueie foimed, and received the 
supjiort of then respective (Tov'ernments Charters 
and monopolies^ bounties and suhsuhes were freely 
gi anted under tlie induenee of the same ideas, and State 
help and legnl itme did then woi k lema) kahly well 

In the next century tl.e n.itural pro^res, of e\erts' 
made nations ahve to 'he .druses of the old ->stem, 
and men began to feel the r^ece-^siLy of freedom in the 
economical as well as m the political hehl This work 
of destructiv e and negahve erltlcl•^m began in Engkind 
with the teaciiing , of Ibmlv'^ md ljc(ke but w.is moie 
earne lly taken up m f lam e pre« lous to the Revolu- 
tion The enoimous abm-e^ of Slate coidiol and 
diiection of monoj.olie-, .md le^tijctions, led to a reac- 
tion in favour .4 n theory whiefi was founded on 
the idfa of natm.i! libeily 1,, thi. negative 
philosophy individual man was, nmieov ^r. conceived 
as being solely guided by ])iivate inteiest, which 
it was -uppospd he imdei.tood bettei for himself 
than other could do for him, and the lemoval of all 
restiictum and pndiibilions became the watchword 
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of till', 'chool. Thp previous piepond^ranc e of State 
support in i,Ji\ our of -"ommerce and inanufaetme' was 
condemned and a preference fur auiicnlture as the only 
true source of all wealth was de\ eloped into a mama 
In eia^pinu the conception that money alone was not 
wealth, and that all wealth is cieated hy human labour 
applied to natural auent-', people i,in to the other 
extieme of chis^ifyinsj commerce and inaiiufactureis 
alonuwith senice and pioh-vions undei the head of 
unproductive labour In [irote'-tino .loainot urxitec- 
tion and piohihition, the extreme \iew' went 'O mi ,is" 
to hold that Goiermiient itself wa*- only a necessary 
evil, and that the State nad no concern with industry, 
and must confine itself to its sole function of keeping 
the public peace This conception of the domain of 
natuial liberty in laonomio w'as but a part and 
paicel of the great moxement of fieedom uhich 
culnnnated in the French Kexolution. Gue^nay, 
Guorney und the great statesman Turgot, were the 
ad\oiates of thi'. new school of thought winch is 
known a^ the school of the pliysiocrats 

Next in order of time we ha\e Adam Smith, who was 
the direct product of the French negatue school of 
'l^uesriay, but lie improved ujion In', model and exjiosed 
the weakness of that school in two important respects. 
He e^tabli^fied the fact that agncultuie was not the 
only 'ource of wealth, and that manufactures and com- 
incice were ecjually efficient in this re-pect, and that 
Nature helped man equally in all the three departments. 
Whde accepting the laissaz /cwc doctiine of PTee 
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Trade as a jreneral princi[)le. Mi Smith wasalne to the 
fact that restrictive naM^ation laws had helped £jreatly 
to er.snie Enf^li^h cominenial snpreinacy, and he justi- 
fied these laws on the expre■^^ ground tliat defence 
was of more importance ttiaii opulence, and he advo- 
cated what are known as Fur Mevvs, ^ e , views 

which permit retaliation by way of differential diitie= 
against non-reciprocatine countiies on condition tlwit 
such retaliation products its desned t oriseijut nces 
■[[*> nKo a[)proved ol te-upoi iiy conce-sio.is by vvay 
^i^^’iVfonopolies to cliuifeied oom[),lnle^ in enteipp/e 
which involvetl iisk and fAjicna-* Adam Smith nevti 
sepavatKl ecofiOin’CiI fc»m soci.d <_orii-ideriit>ons, and 
thus oconpietl a jmsit>-,i' ol advantage, which his 
cuccp'^ois "ave uii by t(M) .ib-olute .isserlion of 

hisdcitiine- T hive diMdy -p f u e{ tie-- iiynl 
chnractei of the .tern of Ru i.dc \lah*’'|. Se-iioi, 
James .Mill, Toiler^. M'Fullot h and others, and 
shown how this doc’ui.dic feature provoktd a reaction 
in Encland at lir^'f' faintly repi^ sentt d in the piottst. 
of John Stuart Mdl a. id Mi <^\uroe-., but more decidedly 
formulated by Ha^'diot Ledie and fevons ddii-. 
strong I -action of Iceling among Icngleh writeis wms 
due to the intluence of Hie gieat hieruh and (jfeirnan 
teacae.-^ Auguste (V.mte v..is th. first who denied the 
name of Science to the choctrines laugiff by tiie deduc 
tive scbo'/l, and he eh'boi.ded hi-^ own sjstem of the 
lustcaical method of lesearch, and these hints were 
taken u[i ly the Gciman and Kngbsli thinkers of our 
day. Sismondi w'..s the first economical writer who 
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gave* e<jirP‘.sion to f/hp i‘'faet’on felt in France at 
the concluMon of th** K»iLrl'sh ee ononii''t'^ IFe charged 
the inMi\ I'Wnh'-lii s( th ter ie> hy which 

the noli became iitiiei a. el the pool were made poorer. 
IFe prote'-ted against the abu^e*- of the hhis^ez fairc 
])oli' y, and invoked (to\. eminent nitei ''enfaon foi protect- 
ing the unn'.e'. again-'t tlie tla-^e*!, ainl the weaker 
race-> agnn^t the jirecsnre of the '.tronger ^nd more 
adcMued nafioii'- under the legirm* of eornjjetition. 
Snmoiidi dt ( laied that llie State w a- not merely an 
agency foi keeping peace, but that it was an organiza- 
tion foi "ecuruig the ])iogie''> of tlie jieojde a*' wulely 
U't ]n)''''ib!e. and for extending the benefits of the '•ocial 
union to all. Another hheiu h writer, Dunoyer, defined 
liiberty not a-' a mere neg.itum of restr.uut, but a 
po^ltl\e effoit to iiuitM'e etfcienc\ of laboiii m all 
Its glades 

Two Vmerican thitikei'>, FFarntlio.i ,uid (’aiey, land- 
ed the ^ame note of iblleieiice in more distinct terms 
Jftinilton was one of (tu' h'atheis of the Atneiican 
Con->Uiution, and be »t ited that the KrieU^h doctrine 
of ab-.olate fieedom wa> pi.icticahle only if all rialions 
accepted fiee trade views ■>i.nultaiieousi} , and he 
suggested a scheme of protective duties which were 
later on ailopted as tlie leading feature of Amencan State 
Tanlfi The Haileybnry Piofes-o Jones had before 
Caiey attacked the Kicardian tlieory of rent as being 
true only of farmers’ rents, and as wholJy inapplicable 
to the .Indian ryots’ rent oi the Metayer or Cottier 
rents Carey went further, and denied that there was 
2 
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any economic rent proper, and contended that rent 
was only a remuneration, in the same way as profits, of 
past-invested capital oi labour Careyj ustilied protection 
to domestic agriculture on the ground that the waste 
products of land must return to the soil to restore its 
powers and this restoration was not possible where raw 
products were exported to and consumed by distant 
countries Like the French Sismondi, Caiey regarded 
the State as a co-ordinating powei in so<*iety, wtnch 
checked the tendency of individuals to ‘>eek immediate 
gain at the sacrifice of permanent national interests, 
and he asserted that protection was justified as being 
the only means by which the obstacles, thrown in the 
way of younger and levs adv meed (ommunitiev by more 
advanced nations could be lemoved The immediate 
lo&s to the n ihon was hhe the sutn spent on llie edu- 
cation of >oulh by indniduals which more than repays 
itvelf in the long lun 

Like the Fiench <u.d American writers, the Italian 
econoinu'ts of the modem period, (xioga and Ludovico, 
also advocated State legiiiation of industry, and asserted 
the doctrine of relativity being an e -cential factor of 
all true economic theory The woik of positive ex- 
position was, however, most .success Tally taken up by 
the Geiman prufessorv. Muller first suggested that 
Adam Suulbs system, as elaborated by his more dog- 
matic di'Ciples, was essentially Knglisli and insular. 
It succeeded in England, because the national life of 
England was pieserved intact by its favoured situation 
and past history and conservative instincts, while it 
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^Yas uT)su)tablp ^o tbf* continpntaJ conntrie', bpcause, 
with them the preser\ ation of the national existence 
Ava'^ a subject of i^r^.xter importance than mere in- 
dividual prosperity It was the writings of last, which 
gave the fullest ex}>ression to this rebellion against the 
orthodox cr^ed. He urged that the j»ermanent interests 
of nations were not ahvays in harmony with the present 
benefit of individuals National well-being floes not con- 
sist only in the creation of the highest fpiantity of wealth 
measured in exchange v.ilue, independently ot all variety 
of quality in tliat wealth, but in the full and many-sided 
development ot all productive powers The nation’s 
economic education is of far more importance than the 
piesent gam of its individual members, as represented 
by the fpiantity of wealth measured by its value m 
exchange [u a 'sountl and noimai condition ad the 
thr“e departments of national activity must be fully 
develo[)ed Commeice and manufactures aie, it pos- 
sible, more vita) in their bf^aring on the education 
of the nitfdligence and skill and enterpn/,^ ot the na- 
tion than agriculture In a purely agricultuia! coun- 
tiy theie is a tendency to stagnation and absence of 
enterprise and the retention of antiquated piejudices. 
The function ot the State i^ to help tho^e influences 
which tend to secure national progiess through the 
several stages of growth, and adopt free trade or pro- 
tection as circumstances may require In tins new- 
free tiade may be good for a country like England 
but not for America and (Germany 

The subsequent German teac'^ers further elaborat- 
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ed this histoiioal \ieu, and undf^r tbe stimulus of tlie 
su'^cess of the comimitne method in philology and 
jurisprudence, piopo-^ed to reconstruct economy by the 
help of the new method Kaw, Knie'-, Rosihei, 
Hildebrand, 'Wa^nei and others woiked on the^e lines 
Then influence made ik^H felt on h'nejlish thounht 
and Leslie and Jevons weie diiectly influenced bv 
these teachings They aihoeated tli.it economy w.n 
only one bianeb of soeioloey, and like all social 
sciences, it must b‘ stadid both in it>- -kitmai and 
dynamical condition- .ind that the basm of a h\ pot heti- 
cal economic ir.m, ;.ui(i( d --olely b^ one inotue of 
self-interest, mu>t Iv^ uicen uji. .ind m\n as he n lioth 
selfish and altiu -lie, ps^^ -mg i.ght'- a- well as lieing 
bound by dutie- must b- tudusl ui history, boll, 
ancient and model li li.ief, tms (jerm.in s( h lol 
reg.aids that unufo-al's o ,mi.I j,. *-()e(aal]sm in econo- 
mic doctrine an* both un-c lentifu and unttue 

This 'n^v,<iL' of til* mst ind c ontemjioiary liisfory 
of the growtli of economic sciem-s ui hngland Fiance^ 
Germany. It ily .md ‘\ni * ic - vill s,,t. ly the sluilc-nt 
that modern Fncipaa tlio.)^! t dies not .it .ili 
oounten.ir.ee t'm \uvv <i H. I 'i<,bsb wntems of flu 
Eicardinn sttioo). tint ti,- jir.n. ^.hs of tue ^cieme, c- 
they have enmvn'el them in then t<*\t booI.s, .n c 
■universahy I’d mac- iiih tiuc* (oi all limes .and 
places, and foi ah stages of .idvancement Modern 
thoUQhti^ vcennglo the conclusion th.it the individual 
and his interest.^ ore not the centie round which the 
theory should re\ol\e, that tbe true centre is the body 
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j)oli!jc of wloth th it iiidnnUml is a member, and that 
collects e defence and well-beinL^, social education and 
discipline, and the dulie-,, and not merely the interests, 
of men, must be taken into aci ount, if the theory is 
not to he merely utopian. The method to be fodowed 
Is not the deductive hut (he lu^toucal method, which 
takes account of the [)i-t in its torecast of the futuie; 
and lelatwity, and not ahsuluteness, c h iracteri/es the 
conilusioiis of econornual s( leuce Theie are those 
who seek to j^et over this ddhciilty by ditterentiating 
the sdcnce from what they aie disposed to call the aifc 
of economy This divuice of theoiy arnl practice is, 
however, a misihieious eiroi which lele^rates the 
science to the steuhty of an ideal dieain or a pu/yde, 
ami cornhunns the art to the [losition of a luleofthe 
thumb Thi'ory is only tnlai^ed practice, practice is 
theoiy studied in its lel.itiou to jiroxun.ite < uses. 
The practice* is piedeteiiniiied hy (he theory ahich 
tests its truth and adapts it to dillerent conditiacs by 
leasoii of its m isp of the de» ji-scaied, peiinarienl and 
i.uied 'sisal tiutli' [ hope tills to have shown that 
the iiatuie of the sa'.jcit itstdl as a hiauch ot social 
sciem e, uhun is bast studud h sp iicall} ami not 
deductively, (lie actual practice ot tlie most ci v ili/ed 
nations and the history ol the ^otiw‘]i of its rheoiy 
given above, alike establish the doctune of lelativity, 
and the jiredonuuaiifc claim ot collective welfue over 
individual interests, .is the pinicipal features in wducli 
the highest minds of the present day chiefly diflfer 
horn the economical wnteis ot the old school, witli 
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th^n a pTio'i i conclusions based on individual self 
inteiest and unrestricted competition. 

\ye have next to consider the beannp;s of thi^ en- 
larged view of the Science in it'^ Indian aspects The 
characteristics of our social life are the prevalence of 
status over contract, of combination over competition 
Our habits of mind are conservative to a fault The 
nptitudes of climate and soil facilitate the pi odiu hon 
of raw materials. Labour i? cheap and plentiful, but 
unsteady, unthrifty, and unskilled Laintal is scarce, 
immobile, and unenterpri'^ing (,Vopei.ition on a laige 
scale of either capital or laboui is unkiioA^n Agricul- 
ture IS the chief support of nearly the whole popula 
tion, and this aguculture is cained on uudei conditiou- 
of unceitain rainfall, ('ommeree and manufav tores cm 
a large scale are but recent import if loiis, itnl all indus- 
try IS earned on, on the sysUon of petty faiining, re- 
tail dealing, and job working, by pooi people on bor- 
rowed capital Tliere is an almost < omplete absence 
of a hinded gentry or vveaUby middle class The land 
is a monopoly of the Sl.ite The desuc' foi accuimihi- 
tion IS very we ik, j>eace and sciuiily having been 
almost unknown ovei laige areas foi any length of 
time till within the last centuiy Our laws and insti- 
tutions tavonr -1 low staraiard of life, and encourage 
sub-division and rot -onceutration of wealtii The reli- 
gious ideals of life tonilemn the ardent ]>ursuit of 
wealth as a mistake to be avoided as far as jiossihle. 
These are old legacies and inherited weaknesses Stag- 
nation and de])endence, dejtression and jicverty — these 
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are wntten in broad cliarafter*^ on fiup of the land 
and ifs peo])If" To tbe"^ inu'-t bo arided the economi- 
cal drain of u eallh and t d(Mit< winch foreign ‘^ubJec- 
tion has enbiiled on the country a compensation 

ac;ain'>t .dl these de})re-"-ini^ iidhieine^, we haie to set 
off till' aihantaoe of a fr< e lontatt with a race which 
has ojienefl the country to the < ominerce of the world, 
and hy its superior stnll and resource- h is developed 
cornmunK atious m ,» wa\ ]iie\iouvI% in known If we 
wi-li lo realt/* oiii -it'iahou full} we umv not o\eilook 
this fi ' )r, h‘*iu-e» it r* pie-eriK Ihe he nn of lioht 

vvhu Ii iloin* illumine- the pieiadnn^ dirkTie'S It 
c nmof uell be a imie .u < ehn t tli it the de-linies o^ 
this (Oiintiy hue ht e.i ( uU lute 1 f o { 'if oQid nice of 8 
nation who-e (haiacten-lu -tieu^^'h u op]) 0 «ed to all 
our weakne— e-. w Im-e euf c rpri/e fh-etU incommerce 
and manufacture-., kiiovv-. no bound-. u)io-e cnpital 
oveitlou- the woifd, imon_: w horn < mUuk t has hrjTely 
su[)er-fdfd -t itu- nni < einju tition aiel c (-operation 
ph} a pielommint ])Ut who-e \iea of hf i- full of 
hope. ,uid whose j))w u of c i _;an 1 / dion ha^e ne^e^ 
been -urpas..ed 

The hist point whn h dbi-li ites the duerqence be- 
tween Hu oilhod.ix rnelu'i diH 1 1 me .ind the enlai eed 
view T I hut dt» m[)f(\l {<>-..» foi ih, a- tdeu at teii/ing 
the more tle\ i‘li>pt>d mu] no Kimojkmii tlioiuhf ou the 
subje' t, 1 cd lies to f he '() ( died s} x,,nM of tlie I'n ntorial 
division fif 1 ihoiu In wnuh fin* oillunl '\ letuioinuta 
as>i£rn to tin* haikward toiinl / on le^o'uu of Asia 
the duty o( pioducing law mateind- and t*laim for the 
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advanced European temperate zone countries the 
work of transport and manufactures, as a division of 
labour in production which is fraught with the highest 
advantage to all, and is almost a providential dispen- 
sation, against which it would be foolish to rebel Of 
course, as far as the natural advantages of climate and 
situation force our hands, economically backward races 
must submit to such an arrangement, but it is fairly 
open to question whethei there is any such inevitable 
necessity which justifies a line of separation, which has 
a tendency to accentuate natural deficiencies, and make 
them a source of permanent weaknes** (1) In the 
first place, the torrid zone people may fairly apfieal to 
past history, when their skilled products found a ready 
market in temperate kingdom's, and excited such jeal- 
ousy as to dictate prohibitive sumptuary laws both in 
ancient Rome and in modern England (2) They 
may also urge that the natural fitnesN ot thing-i requires 
that the manufactures should spring up where the raw 
materials grow, and where besides there is demand 
for the manufactured produce, rather tlian that bulky 
goods should be transported many ttiousandsof miles 
over land and sea. and re-consigned the sune way 
back. (3) The ditt«-rences in f.uour of tempera'^e 
regions are all modern grouth-^ due to the employ- 
ment of steam machinerjq and the abundance of clieap 
iron and coal. This is a real advantage, and has to he 
faced, but if it can he faced, tliere is no natural incon- 
gruity in an arrangement by which industry would 
return to its ancient home with a double saving lo time 
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and cogt. (4) Neither Mr. Adara Smith, nor even Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, recommend'? absolute freedom in such 
matters. Adam smith wa*? a fair trader, and Mr. Mill 
di^inctly recognizes an exception to the general rule 
of free trade, where time ]■> required to see whether 
new industries are or are not adapted to the natural 
resources of new countries. The late controversy be- 
tween Mr. Hlaine and Mr Gladstone cViiefly turned 
upon this point, Mr Blame contending that, with a 
large continental country like America, with all shades 
of climate and soil and position, the conditions of the 
problem were different from those of ^n isolated small 
territory like England The Australian colonies also 
justify their departure from the orthodox policy on this 
same ground. India may fniily claim the benefit of the 
experience and jiraotice of these self-go\erning communi- 
ties, and demand breathing time (5) It is further to 
be noted that ^uch a diii^ion of production, if per- 
manently stereotyped, consigns Asia to an industry 
i\lnch IS under the bine of the law of diminishing 
returns, while the N.’.e't of Europe ajqiropriate^ co itself 
those foirn' of industiy which are noi subject to ary 
sinli l.iw Tlie orthodox view thus condemns t’ e poor 
to UK,'! vtdl pooler, and helps the rich to become 
richer — * U giveth much to lam tint bath, and (aketh 
away fiom him that hath not the little that he liath.* 
(G) Ivasfly, people forget that the dgncullural industry 
in the toirid regions has to woik undei the disadvan- 
tage of in uncertain rainfall, and suffer from famine 
visiUtioiis, which, when they come, paralyze prodnc- 
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tion, and condemn milhons to violent or slow death. 
A due co-ordination of the three-fold forms of industrial 
activity, even if it be not immediately most advantage- 
ous individuals in any one period, is a permanent 
najiifonal in&uranee against recurrent dangers, and a& 
yuch IS economically the most beneficial course in the 
interests of the community 

(2) The point noticed above has reference chiefly 
to foreign trade In domestic interchange also, the 
same law operates, and every nation which de>ires eco- 
nomical advance has to take care that its urban popula- 
tion bear an increasing ratio to its rural masses with 
every advance it seeks to make Mr. John Stuart Mill 
has expressly laid down that no agricnltuie can be really 
productive which is divorced from a neighbouring non- 
agricultural market represented by thriving towns and 
cities Under native rulers there was a sort of rude 
adjustment made in this direction, when the courts of 
the petty sovereigns afforded so many centres of 
urban activity in industries patronized by the cou*-t 
and its dependents. Air Alill suggests that in the 
absence of sue)) near markets, the next av.iilable sub- 
stitute IS a large export trade to foreign countries. 
This substitute cannot, however, be accepted as really 
answering the purpose in view The progress of rural - 
ization m modern India means its rustication, ^e, a 
loss of power, and intelligence, and self dependence, 
and is a distinctlj’^ retrograde move The growth of 
the sea-ports and of the few military and railway sta- 
tions IS not enough to counterbalance the enormous 
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loss that has been inflicted by this retrograde move- 
ment. Every class of artisans, the spinners, weavers, 
and the dyers, the oilsmen, the paper-makers, the sdk 
and sugar and metal workers, etc , who are unable to 
bear up against Western competition, resort to the 
land, leave the towns and go into the country, and are 
lost in the mass of helpless people who are unable to 
bear up against scarcity and famine 

(3) The highest statesmanship may well feel aghast 
at this rapid change, and I know, as a matter of fact, 
that this subject weighs heavily on the conscience of 
the British administrators in India. They, however, 
feel powerless to act under the influence of the all-per- 
vading doctrine that these matters he outside the pro- 
vince of Government A regular «>)''tem of immigra- 
tion from thickly populated pooi agricultuial tracts to 
sparsely peopled new and virgin districts i-, a de-'ider- 
atum The halting efforts made in tins d.rection pio- 
duce no good, for the concessions are nob liberal 
enough, and there is no prescience about it. The 
ancient rulers who settled waste districts, and founded 
towns with flourishing and extensive industries, made 
no difficulty about granting the most hbeial conces- 
sions Anticipating Mr. Wakehnld’s colonization pro- 
posals, whole village communities Mith th^-ir \aried 
elements of life were encouraged to ino\e en viasse^ 
and were made comfortable in then new places. 
Powerful guilds of traders and artisans from distant 
places were similarly induced to settle in new towns 
by free gifts of lands and houses and prnileges. Stray 
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settleis attracted by a few years’ leases can never 
accomplish the end the rulers have in view, 
and such attempts are bound to fail. A Colbert 
or a Peter the Great is wanted to give effect to such 
a scheme, and the ordinary doctrines of laisatz 
faire must be set aside m view of the great interests 
at stake. 

(4) Conquest, consolidation, and conciliation have 
had their heroes in Biitish history. Systematic colon- 
ization and the promotion of varied culture are the 
next stages of de\elopment; and it may be hoped 
that, before long, with Africa and Australia and the 
Ea^st and West Indies literally starving for Indian 
labour, and Burma at our door opened up, the ravages 
of periodic il famines, carrying aw«ay our thousands 
and millions for want of work when agriculture fails, 
will become impossible as soon as the policy of let alone 
IS given up, and an active effort made in all directions 
to stimulate productions both of raw and manu- 
factuied products If the State can legitimately under- 
take from boiMwed funds the construction or subsidiza- 
tion of lailioads and eanah, if it can afford to sell the 
fee sirn})]e of 'va^te lamls at nominal ral«s to Kuroiiean 
settlers on the hills, the ronl i-> certainly open ijira 
. further development of thi'' same industrial effort on 
new lilies The Dutch Netbcilarids Government have 
<5hown the way in .Java, and with less selfish motives 
the same method might well be tried in regard, at 
least, to the industries allied with agriculture, sugar- 
refining, oil-presFing, tobacco-curing, silk-rearing. 
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etc , fill of which can certainly be made to thrue in thi? 
torrid land under ‘^killed supervision 

Proceeding next to the department of distribution, 
the enlarged \ lew of Political Kconomy stated above 
does not accept the position of the unearned increment 
as a leading feature of the law of rent in India The 
unearned increment theoiy fils m only where landed 
pro[)prty continues for generations m the possession of 
the same family If the land changes hand-, the in- 
coming puichaser buys it at iK market value and he 
enjoys no unearned advant ige, and the so-called rent 
IS but a return by way of fair profits on his investment 
The English conditions of landlordism, where the 
land under a complicated system of entails and settle- 
ments and primogeniture continu -s m the same family 
for generations^ allow free jday to the law of tlie un- 
earned increment. Here, in this country, land- and 
houses arp not so tied up, and they change hands 
frequently and largely In the twenty years the 
registration returns show that the value of sales 
comes up to the total value of landed property In 
one geneiation, property thus changes hand^. and 
when new men come in as purchasers for value, they 
do not enjoy any unearned increment of the past, but 
have to pay full value for the differential advantages of 
pupenor productiveness and vicinity In tke same 
way the Ricardian theory that economic rent does 
not, enter as an element of price, admittedly does not 
apply when all occupied land has to pay monopoly 
rents to the State landlord. There is no competition 
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among landlords in this country, for there is only one 
true landlord, and the so-called land tax is not a tax 
on rents proper, but fiequently encroaches upon the 
profits and wages of the poor peasant, who has to 
submit perforce to a loss of status and accommodate 
himself to a lower standard of life as pressure increases. 

Lastly, the advanced theory expounded by the 
modern school fully )ustifi<‘s the attempts made by the 
Government here and in England to check the abuse 
of competition among poor tenants by conferring fixity 
of tenure, by adjusting ient« judicially for a term of 
years, and imposing limitations or its increase. In 
this matter the tenants of Government claim the ^ame 
consideration as tho^e of private zemindars The 
justification for this active interference is as valid in 
regard to agricultural labourers and tenants as it is 
in the case of factory laboureis and miners in Europe. 
These people a’'e unable to combine for self-protection 
or at least their combination is not so effective as that 
of the em])loyers of labour, and when their efforts fail 
to obtain regular redress disorder and misery result as 
consequenee"', and threaten public peace and general 
well-being In the same spirit, the regulation of the 
freedom of contract in icgurd to the fixing of rates of 
interest in transactions between the poor disunited 
indebted classes and the money-lenders, and the 
protection of immoveable property from being sold away 
for improvident debt, not secured on the same, are all 
legitimate forms of protection of the weak against the 
strong, and do not affect the real freedom of distribu 
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tion. The advanced theory concedes freedom where 
the parties are erjually matched in intelligence and 
resources; when this is not the case, all talk of equal- 
ity and fieedorn adds insult to the injury. It is in 
this ‘■])int that the dibtnhutiop of produce among the 
needy many and the powerful few has to lie arranged, 
i e , in a spirit of equity and fair- play, and the ortho- 
dox \iews of finality in auch matter-, must be re- 
considered in all the relations of life 

Lastly comes the great department of G-o\ernnientnl 
interference. The meddlesomeness of the mercantile 
syatein provoked a reaction against State control and 
guidance towards the end of the last century in favour 
of natural liberty The doctrines of this negative 
school have now in their turn been abused by a too 
logical extension of its principles There is a decided 
reacLum in Euiope against the laissez fai,e system. 
Even in England, the recent factory legislation, the 
qualified recognition by law of trades unionism, the 
poor law system, and the Irish land settlement, are 
all instances which indicate the same change of view. 
Speaking loughly, the pro\ince of State interference 
and contiol is piactically being extended so as to 
restore the good points of the mercantile system with- 
out its absurdities. The State is now more and more 
recognized ns the national oigan for taking care of 
national needs in all matters in which individual and 
co-operative efforts are not likely to be so effective and 
economical as national effort. This is the correct view 
to take of the true functions of a State. To relegate 
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them to the simple duty of maintaining peace and 
order, is really to deprive the community of many of 
the ad\antages of the social union Education, both 
liberal and technical, post and telegiapb«, railAray 
and canal communications, the pioneeiing of new 
enterpnzp, the insurance of iisky undertakines — all 
these functions aie usefully di^cliarged by the State. 
The question is one of time, fitne'-s, and ex})edieriey, 
not one of liberty and rights In our own coiintiy the 
State has similarly enlarged its functions v\itli advan- 
tage The very f.n t that the rulei^ belong toarece 
with superior advantages imposes tl is duty on them of 
attempting things which no native rulers, past or 
present, could as well achieve, oi po>'i!)ly ev en think 
of. This obligation i'> made more perenqitoiy by the 
fact that the Slate chums to he th(‘ landlord, and 
i, certainly the largest eapitilist in the country. 
"While the State in India Las done m icdi in this way 
in the working of iron and coal fields, and in the ex- 
periments made about cotton and tobacco, and in tea 
and coffee and cinchona plantations, it must be ad- 
mitted that, as coniYiared with its resources and the 
needs ol the country, tlie-e attempts are as nothing 
by the ''ide of what has been attempted with success 
in Eiance, Germany and other countries, but which, 
unhappily, has not been attempted in this country. 
Even if iiolitical considerations forbid independent 
action in the matter of differential duties, the pioneer- 
ing of new enterpnze is a duty which the Government 
might more systematically undertake with advantage. 
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In truth, there is no difff‘ren<*e of principle between 
lending; aur'h support and mndancp, by the free u^e of its 
credit -iiul superior orfrarii^vtion, in pione<*rinif industrial 
undertaking or suhsiduing private co-operative effort, 
and its guaianteeing minimum interest to railway 
companies d'he budding up of National, not merely 
State, credit on broad foundations by helping people to 
acquire confidence in a free and largely lamifipd bank- 
ing system, so adv'antageously woiked m Kiirope under 
different form>, has al-o not been atteni])tpd here. 
There is, lastly, the duty ca‘-t on it of utilizing in- 
digenous resources, and organizing them in a way to 
produce in India m State factories ,dl products of 
skill which the State departments require in the way 
of stores These .ue only a few of the many direc- 
tions in which fai more than exchange and frontier 
diflicuUies, the highest staiesnian'-lup will ha\e a field 
all its own for con-'uleiation and action Thev w ll no 
doubt, leceue such con-id‘^iatioT' if only the minds ot 
the rulers weie once thoioughly freed from th^ fear of 
offending the so-called maxini'' of rigid economical 
* science. It IS tune iiiat a neu departure should take 
place in this connection, and it is with a view to draw- 
ing public attention to this necessity that I ha\e 
ventured to place before you the lesults of modern 
economic thought. In this, as in other matter- the 
conditions of Indian life are more faithfully repioduced 
in some of the continental countries and in America 
than in happy England proud of its position, strong m 
its insularity, and the home of the richest and busiest 
3 
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community in the mot^ern industrial world. If the 
attempt I have made leads to a healthy and fall dis- 
cussion of the change of policy I advocate, I shall 
regard myself amply repaid for my trouble. 

The following extracts will show that the views 
embodied in the foregoing paper are not confined to 
the native community only, but that Anglo-Indian 
thinkers of note are also becoming every day more and 
more alive to the evils of the present laissez faire 
policy of the Government of India. Tlie first extract 
18 taken from “A Modern Zoroastrian by S. Laing, 
some times Financial Minister to the Government of 
India The second extract is taken from “ A Study in 
Indian Administration,” by Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
and it represents the news entertained by the late Sir 
Maxwell Melvill on Indian Political Economy. 

Extract froin, Mr. Lainy’s “ A Modern Zoroaatrian 

When Sir Robert Peel some forty year« ago announced his 
converxion by the unadorned eloquence of Richard Cobden, and 
free tr,»de vvao inaugurated with result^ which were attended with 
the most biilliant nuceoss, every one expected that the conversion 
of the lest of the civilised world was only a question of time, and 
that a short time Few would have been found bold enough to 
predict th it, forty vears later, England would stand almost alone 
in the world in adherence to free trade principles, and that the 
protectionist heresy would not only be strengthened and confirmed 
among continuntal Nationa such as France and Germany, but 
actually adopted by large and increasing majorities in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and other English-speaking communi- 
ties. Yet such IS the actual fact at the present day. In spite of 
the Cobden Club and of arguments which to the average English 
mind appear irresistible, free trade has been steady losing 
ground for the last twenty years, and nation after nation, colony 
after colony, sees its protectionist majority increasing and its 
free trade minority dwindbng 

It 18 evident there most be some real cause for such a universal 
phenomenon In countries like France and Russia we may attn- 
tiate it to economical ignorance and the influence of cliques of 
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xnanafaoturers and Beldah interests , but the people of (iermany, 
-and still more of the United States, Canada, and Australia, are as 
intelligent as ournelves, and quite as shrewd in seeing where 
their interests really he They are fettered by no traditional pre- 
judices, &pd their political instincts rather lie towards freedom 
and against the creation of anything like an aristocracy of wealthy 
manufacturers. And yet, after venrs of free discussion, they haye 
become raoie and more hardened in their protectionist heresies. 

What does this prove P That there are two sides to the shield 
and not, as we fancied in our English insularity, only one 

Free trade is undoubtedly the best, or rather the only poisi- 
ble policy for a country like England, with thirty millions of 
inhabitants, producing food for less than half the uumbei, and 
depending on foreign trade for the supplies necessary to keep tho 
other half alive it is the best policy also for a country which, 
owing to its mineral rosources, its accessibility by sea to markets, 
its accumulated capital, and the inherited qualities, physical and 
moial, of Its working population, has unrivalled ^vantages for 
cheap production Nor can any dispassionate observer dispute 
that lu England, which is such a country, free trade has worked 
well It has not worked miracles, it has not introduced an indus- 
trial millennium, the poor are still with us, and it has uot saved us 
from our share of commercial depressions But, on the whole, 
national wealth has greatly increased, and, what is more important 
national well-being has increased with it the mass of the popula- 
tion, and eKpeciaily the working clasgea pet better wages, woik 
shorter hours, and are better red, better clothed, and better educat- 
ed than they were forty years ago. 

Tins IS one side of the shield, and it is res.lly a golden and not 
an illusory one But look at the other side Take the case of a 
country where totally opposite conditions prevail where there is 
no surplus population, urilimited laud, limited capital, labour scarce 
and dear, and no possibility ot competing in the foreign or even in 
the home market with the manufactures which, wph free trade, 
would be poured in by countries like England, in prior possessioa 
of all the elements of cheap production It is by no means so clear 
that protection, to on ihle native industries to take root and grow, 
may not in such cases be the wisest policy. 

Take, as a simple illustration, the case of an Australuin colony, 
imposing an import duty on foreign boots ard shoes There is no 
doubt that this is practically taxing the immense majority of 
colonists who wear and do not make these articles But, on the 
other hand, it makes tlie colony a possible field for emigration for 
all shoe-makers of Europe, and shoe-making a trade to which any 
Australian with a large family can bring up one of his sons. Look- 
ing at it from the strict point of view of the most rigid political 
'economist, the maximum production of wealth, which is the bettor 
policy ? The production of wealth, we must recollect, depends on 
'labour, and productive labour depends on the labourer finding his 
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Post Office Savings Banks in this Presidency alone, anct^ 
as many as fifty millions of rupees are similarly locked 
up all over India which the Government cannot turn to< 
account except by buying its own paper, and maintain- 
ing from the interest proceeds its Paper Currency 
Department. Government 4 per cent, papei sells for 
Bs. 107 or 108, and 5 per cent. Municipal loans 
fetch Ks. 111-12 per nominal value of Ks. 100. 
The average for ten years of gold imports has been 
forty millions of rupees and of silver se\eDty millions 
of rupees, the latter chiefly coined into rupees, the 
former chiefly absorbed in ornaments. Meanwhile, the 
cultivating and artisan classes can get no loans, except 
at rates of interest ranging from 12 per cent to 24 
per cent. In the four Deccan districts, Poona, Satara, 
I^agar, and Sholapui, with a population of three 
millions and-a-half, for which information is available^ 
the amount of annual borrowings on the mortgage of land 
exceeds four millions, and of .simple loans one million 
and six hundred thousand, the interest rate on 
mortgage loans being generally 12 pei cent, and 
on simple bonds, 24 per cent. The slightest irregular- 
ity or delay in the annual rainfall deprives the whole 
population of food, and what is far worse, leaves 
them without work, and Government finds it necessary 
to strain all its resources to arrest not only the food 
famine, but the work famine as well. Less than 3 per 
cent, of the land in the Presidency proper, excluding 
Sind, is protected by irrigation. This is the actual 
i>ituation, and it is clear that it is alarming enough.. 
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If there were no capital in the country seeking invest- 
ment, there would be reason for despair But as things 
stand, the situation is not hopeless. There is capital 
ready to hand awaiting secure investment. There is 
the broad dreary expanse of industry which is thirsting 
for capital, and offering the most secure investment 
for its fruitful employment What is wanting is the 
necessary skill and patience which will adjust the 
capacity of the one to the wants of the other, and 
make both work in a “Spirit of harmony and co-opeiation» 
In this connection it is \ery unfortunate that the 
economic conditions of England are so widely divergent 
from tlio>e of India that the rulers of tlie country^ 
brought up in the traditions of then native land, find 
themselves more or less unprepared to grapple with the 
diflScuIties created by this novel situation With its 
land owned chiefly hya few landlord^, and its peasantry 
representing a very ‘'mail proportion of the wage-earning 
classes, witli its large acciirnulations of capital, and the 
vast development of its manufacturing and commercial 
activities, Great Bntain is most peculiarly circumstanc- 
ed, and its economic history furnishes no guide for 
dealing with the difficulties of the situation in India, 
where, ex< epi in a few provinces, the State claims to 
be the sole landlord, and agneultuial classes form 80 
percent, of the total population, and there is no accu- 
mulation of capital ; and manufactures and commerce 
are in their rudimentary stage, and in that stage also, 
ciiiefly monopolized by strangeis On the continent 
o( Europe, however, Indian problems are fairly repro- 
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duced with Indian conditions of life and propert}', and 
the lessons to be derived fiom the study of continental 
economy have a more practical bearing than the 
maxims contained in the usual text books of Knglish 
Political Economy The task of re-organizing credit 
on a t^ound and progressive basis ha& been under- 
taken by continental statesmen and thinkers during 
the last fifty years, and they have succeeded 
in bridging the gulf which separates the saving 
few from the pioducing many in a way which 
commands attention If this task were undertaken 
in the same spirit by those who feel its importance 
here in the promotion of national well-being, and a 
modus operand'i established by which people seeking 
secure investment can be brought f.ue to face with 
those who need their help and are prepared to oflFer 
that security, the nation would soon start upon a new 
race of life with its powers invigoiated, and its energies 
awakened in a w<iy no other -.itigle agency can accom- 
]ibsh. This Conference will notlnue met in vain, if it 
succeeds in drawing public attention to the subject as 
one of paramount importance, and if it attem]>ts to ^ug- 
gest ways and Inmans foi practical adoption, ba-^ed on 
principles which will, in course of tune, hnd their 
further develo]>ment in far-reaching benehcial con- 
sequences, With this view, it is proposed to give 
a brief history of the growth of the organisation of 
rural credit in the countries of Hungary and Austria, 
France and Italy, Belgium and Switzerland, during 
the past fifty years. 
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To take up the history of the raovement in Hun- 
gary, it IS noticeable that two important de\elopinent=5 
in tlie condition of the agricultural dasse'? forced 
this subject upon the attention of the ruling classes 
in Hungary As these deieloprnents find their counter- 
part in India, they 'deserve special notice In the 
fir>5t place, after the Kevolution of 1848, the Hun- 
garian peasants found themselves in the possession 
of personal freedom, and of pioprietary riglit which 
they had only impeifectly enjoyed before They 
were serfs before, and though partially emancipated 
undei Maria Theresa, then complete emancipation 
took place after the Revolution of 1848 The old 
serf', weie made proprietors of the lands they held 
under their landlord*-, who were bought off to give 
their consent by suitable coiniiensation Compulsory 
labour was abolished, rents, taxes, and tithes were 
consolidated together, and the nobles were taxed nke 
any other c Ias--<’s, and liad to pay wages to their old 
r-erfi when they employed them on their diminished 
farms Oopy-hold and seif- hold profierty be* mm free- 
hold many a- five lakh-- (five hundred thousands) 

of farmin' were thU' restored to freedom, and, on an 
riseiof^ their lioldings weie about fifteen acio^; each, 
'rhi'., it m ly be noted, fairly corresponds with the change 
which has been brought about ovei the gieatei part of 
India by the survey settlements, except that the State 
in India has stepped into the position of the private 
landlord, and chums to be owner of all cultivable and 
cultivated land The next change which took place 
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Hungary was also reproduced in the history of our own 
country Owing to increased facilities of com- 
munication, new markets were opened, and the export 
trade was developed to a large extent Old methods of 
cultivation, which did well enough under old conditions, 
were felt to be inadequate, and it was found necessary to 
abandon the old system. Owing to the poverty of good 
waste land, the cultivation had to become intensive in 
place of the old system of extensive cultivation. 

Under the double influence of the.^e two causes, 
the problem of re organizing real credit, z e., of securing 
loans on easy terms on the secuiity of real pioperty, 
first presented itself for practical solution, and real 
credit institutions, worked on divergent principles, were 
started, either in the interest of the borrowers who 
clubbed tbeir resources together, and founded such 
institutions as the Boden Credit Institute, or in the 
interest of the lenders who opened departments for real 
advances in the great National Banks, such as the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank or the Provincial Savings 
Banks The fiist Bode.i Credit Institute wa'^ started in 
1863 by two hundred and nine land owners who sub- 
scribed among themselves a large amount of cajntal, 
about fifteen millions of rupees, of which one tenth 
was paid up in cash, and the remaining mne-tenth 
was lepresented by bonds passed by the founders in 
favour of the bank, which were gradually withdrawn 
as the reserve fund increased. Every borrower bad to 
become & Member, and guaranteed with others, who 
joined with him, the solvency of the concern to all who 
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bad dealings with the bank as bond-holders or 
depositors. The ordinary rate of interest on mortgage 
loans was much higher, but the institute made its 
advances at a fixed rate of interest — six and a half 
per cent. — which was gradually reduced to four and a 
half per cent. The advances made were limited to 
half of the assessed value of the property mortgaged. 
No property was taken in mortgage which did not 
yield a fixed and certain income, and no loan was 
made except by way of a first and sole charge. The 
rates of interest stipulated included interest proper, 
and one per cent, for the sinking fund or for the 
amortization charge, and twent five to fifty per cent 
for the expenses and the reserve fund The repajmeut 
of principal and interest was secured by spreading the 
payment over a period of thirty-four to fortj -one years. 
The bank issued its bonds of one hundred or one 
thousand or ten thousand florins at 4 85 per cent , 
and these bonds were made payable to bearer, 
and, being negotiable, freely changed bano^, and 
a portion of them was withdiawn by lot as each 
aebt was paid off in part. The bank was required by 
law to keep its bonds strictly wdhin the amount of 
the value of the mortgaged propeity BeMiles tbi!> 
guarantee, the creditors had a first charge on the 
ten per cent, paid-up ca 2 )ital of the founders, and on 
the reserve fund, and the mutual guarantee fund, 
and the subsidy jiaid by Government to help the 
reserve fund. It is very important to note th& 
concessions gi anted to this bank by the Hungarian 
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Oovernment. The Government granted a subsidy to 
the reserve fund of five hundred thousands of florins. 

It exempted the hank’s profits fiom the income-tax, 
and its operations from all stamp duties. It lent 
the help of its officers foi assessing the value of the 
property mortgaged It oidered inspection of accounts 
with a \iew to secure obedience to the rules, and, 
finally, it permitted the bank to foreclose or sell the 
mortgaged and also unmortgaged property of its 
debtor on default being committed in payment with- 
out requiiing it to go to law, and take its chance 
of justice, with all its delaj's and costs. The bor- 
rower was required to pay s'x-monlhly interest in 
advance, and the bank also pud the conjions on ils 
bonds to the holders thereof after eveiy six months, fn 
consequence of these exceptional privileges, few defaults 
were committed, and it has b^en estimated that out 
of some foil! teen millions advanced by the bank to 
eleven thou^-and boi rowers, the bank had to hufler loss 
to the extent of tv'enty-five thoii'-and pounds sterling 
only The liorrowors are allowed freedom to pay off 
their debts m anticipataon and a consuleiable nunoiity 
took ndvuitage of fliis ]H'\iI(ge TLit* Institute has 
thus fully rfah/etl tlu It^iniiig idea-, of its promoteis. 
It acts as interniediaiy be<-weeri the boriower and the 
lendei ; while p»ocurui2 for the borrower easiei tei ms 
and teaching him ‘-elf-reliance and fieedom it favours 
the lender by offering its own guarantee for the 
money he advances to the boriower through its 
agency. These facihties ha\e gieatly helped the 
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XJio^perity of all classes in the country, and lowered 
the r.ite of interest all round. 

The Boden Credit Institute also deals with com- 
munes and municipahtie-., and advances loans on 
special terms faxourable to these corporations and to 
the bitik This bank i^' the be-^t type of institutions 
worked in the interests of the boru'ver-, as the 
foundeis aie content with fi\e per cent interest on 
]cud-up cMpitah and its directors leceue no payments 
There aie other institutions woiked on the same 
principles in the interest of the lender^, and in then 
case dividends aie declaied as in oidinaiy banks. 
Naryinij according; to the conditions of each year's 
oppiations The principle ol all these banks which 
make ad\ antes on real property is to inteipo»e the 
bank between the bonowei and the lender, to ^na- 
rantee the lender aEjainst all risk^. ami thereby secure 
a reduction of the rate of interest so a-, to help the 
bouowei with loans at a slightly enhanced rate of 
interest, and provide for a reseiv“ fund, and toi the 
expenses ot mana;;einent, and by spieading the 
payment over a loncj number of yearn, ^eneially forty 
years, provide for a gradual but ceitain satisfaction 
of both principal and inteiest The Austro-Hunganan 
Bank is the thief ol these banks, which carry on 
business in the interests of lendeis Besides doing 
the regular woik of a national bank, it has a real 
credit blanch managed by a separate committee. lu 
consideration of the special privilege of obtaining speedy 
execution of its claims, and exemptions from stamp 
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duties conferred on it, the Groverninent has a hand lo 
the supervision of the in inagernent of this branch. \ 
Government commissary la appointed to this duty. 
The bank issues bonds at four per cent, and charges four 
and a half to five and three-quarters per cent, according 
as the period of amortization is long or short 

Theie are other banks such as the Hypotheken Bank 
or the Credit Foncier, the Commercial BankofBuda- 
Pesth, and the Savings Banks, which do not enjoy any 
special privilege*', but do a large amount of work. 

A smaller Bodeii Credit Institute was founded in 1879 
to help pool landholders. The Government granted a 
subsidy of half a million florins to it's reser'^e fund, and 
its other rules and pruileges, and the powers of Govern- 
ment control are very much the same as those described 
above in regard to the bigger Institution. It has helped 
landholders with loans amounting in all to ten millions 
of rupees, secured on a total value of twenty-five millions, 
and has, in course of time, reduced the rate of interest 
froffi seven and a h.ilf per cent to four and a half 
per cent. 

All these banks lu Austro Hungary have lately been 
empowered to advance loans for improvement purposes, 
and such loans are ad \ an ced at four and thiee-quarters 
per cent, including the sinking fund, and the period 
for extinction of liability ranges fiorn thirty to fifty 
years. These advances are exempted from stamp duties 
and other charges, and the technical execution of these 
improvement works, which involve expenditure over a 
certain amount, is entiu'^ted to the State engineers as a 
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portion of their cli irge Default or difficulty of collec- 
tion rarely occurs a3 advances are by ru’e limited to 
half the value of the aShets. In Au'.trin, ti<e Provincial 
Boden Credit Ansf alien receive subsidies from the Provin- 
cial Governments, and in r'^t’.rn the Governments 
exercise control and supervision through their 
commissaries 

To come next to Ihe countries ofthe Latm Union — 
France, Italy and Belgium — it is to be noted that the 
establishment of a Credit Foneier, or ^Mortgage Bank for 
lending money on the security of lands, forced itself 
upon the attention of the French people about the time 
of the Revolution of 1848. Incpiries made at the tune 
elicited the fact that the u«ual rate of interest on mort- 
gage loans was nine to ten per cent., and the idf*a of the 
promoter's was to remove the difficulties in the way of 
fanding capital on the credit of land felt by the peasant 
proprietors created by the Fier.ch Revolution 

In 1 852, three great institutions were founded in Paris 
and in two other place>, but they were ''Oon amalgamat- 
ed into a central institution with its headquarters at 
Paris, and with an exclusive right to operate throughout 
France. The object of such institutions was laid down 
to be the advance of Joans to small land-owners at moder- 
ate interest, and provide foi the repayment of the princi- 
pal and interest of the same in a long period of forty 
or fifty years. The capital of this central bank was 
raised to sixty millions of francs, one-half of 
which was paid up. In consideration of the exclusive 
privileges conferred on the body as the sole national Bank 
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forth? raoifcgaj^eof real pioperty in Fiance, (TO\ern- 
ment has ni'sibted upon retaining in its liands consider- 
able povieis of control and hiipenision. Th^» Grovernor 
and t\vo sub-Gro\ernors are appointed by the President 
of the Eepubhc out of the larger ‘'hareholdeis, and theie 
i« a council of shareholders In 18G0, the Ciedit Foncier 
was authorised to lend money to communes and dejiart- 
Inent'^. secured on Munici)»al and T.ocal Funds The 
Credit Foncier cannot issue lt^ boncF ovei and above 
the value of the mortgaged projierty, and it raustke^p 
a reserve of twenty per cent of the total of <^}ie sum 
advanced The capital of the Ciedit 1^'oncier ha^^ been 
gradually raised from sixty millions to one bundled and 
eiphfy inilhons 

The amount of it-, inoi •’gige ad' am e^ rose from eight 
hundred and hfty-tvvo millions lu 1 8 j J to two thousand 
and four millions in 1 8S8, and its lo.in> to communes 
rose similaily from four hundred and seventj -right to 
nine hundred and fify-tluee m.llioi's The netjnofits 
leal’zed weie seven and one-thud million fume s ui 1878 
and twenty-two and tvvo-thirds million francs in 1889 
ISo loan 1 - advanced unless the property nmriaged yields 
a cerlain and durable retnin It is not advanced be- 
yond one-hall of the value property as assessed by the 
bank's experts The expenses of nego*^ '^ing the loan 
and satisfying the bank about the title-deeds come to 
about 3 per cent , and are borne by the borrower The 
interest charged IS 4'85 per cent., and the period fixed 
for repayment maybe either a short ora long term 
The debtor may pay off the loans in anticipalion. In 
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all, three thousand and four hundred mdhons of francs 
have been a l\aiR>*d as loa.is since 18 .j 2 , and default was 
committed only in respect of debU amouutinw to 
eighteen milhouv, m regaid to which the bank found it 
necessary to buy the property lUelf As a consequence 
of this iinpiov'ed organRation of credit, the rate of 
interest has fallen throughout France from nine or ten 
per cent to fi\e per cent. Ilie Gov eminent guarantees 
the Cieclit Foneier again-vt coinjietition and lend-? it the 
assistance of it-,ofhceis. 

France i^ jirH-eininently a country of peasant pro- 
pnetoiij wuh small holdings like tho'e of Indui, and its 
agricultural interest is ol considerable importance. Of 
course, the Frencli people are differentiated from our 
couutr3-men by their remaikable thrift, indu'lry, and 
forethought, and tlieirpowers of oiganisation and mutual 
help These habits are, however, e's-'entially creation of 
the change that took piece in the early part of the 
century, when the estates of the nobles and the bishops 
and monasteries were escheated to the State and parcell- 
ed out among the peasant faimers. 

The accounts of the French peasantry, as given in the 
narratives of Mr Arthur Young in times which preceded 
this great change, do not show that there was then any 
such advantage enjoyed by them over our people. The 
French peasant is besides the proprietor of his hold- 
ings and has no land tax to pay. Barring these diffei'- 
ences of history and character the conditions in 
France are like those of Western India. The French 
peasant is heavily in debt, more than half the land being 
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mortgaged, but his debts sit lightly on him because 
they represent impiovements made in the land, which 
cannot he ^nid with equal truth of the debts due by our 
pea‘?ants. The re-organi/ed sy-^tem of land credit which 
has worked these wonders in France and Austria- 
Hungary may therefore be safely expected to achieve 
equal success in India. 

In regard to Italy, these observations apply with still 
greater relevancy. In 1861 it was ascertained that the 
average rate of interest on mortgage loans was eight to 
ten per cent., and the amount of the debts charged on 
the land in Italy, excluding Venice and Home, was two 
thousand six hundred and ninety millions, while the 
net income was four hundred millions, and the Govern- 
ment charge on the land was one hundred and fifteen 
millions. Deducting Goveinment and other charges one 
hundred and twenty millions, and the interest amount 
one hundred and forty millions, the owners had only one 
hundred and forty millions of revenue at their disposal. 
With the increase in Government taxes and in the in- 
terest charges, the balance left in the hands of the land- 
owners grew less each year, and this diew the attention 
of the Italian statesmen to the necessity of taking early 
action on the lines followed with such brilliant success in 
France. 

In 1 862 it was accordingly proposed to start a Central 
Credit Foncier for the whole kingdom with a capital of 
four railliansof pounds sterling and invested with ex- 
clusive privileges, and helped by a Government subsidy 
of four hundred thousand pounds sterling. It was not 
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found po^Bihlp to lioat the scheme in its hui'e proportion^ 
and in 1860 a coinjiroraise was ado] ♦^ed by which the 
agency of seven exi'-ting banks was utilized, and [towers 
were conferred on them to operate exclusively within 
their defined zones ,ind deal in mortgage busine&s The 
rules ofbu'iiriesh were the «>ame as those of the kindred 
institutions in working Older in France. Loans were to 
he advanced up to half of the value of the property mort- 
gaged, and giadual liquidation of principal and interest 
was to be provided foi The interest rate was to be a 
uniform one — five per cent , and the bank> were to issue 
negotiable bonds, and withdraw them gradually 
as instalments were jiaid or satisfied Between 
1866 and 1885, thirteen millions of pounds were 
lent to eight thousand three hundred and fifty-five 
borrowers. After 1885. the zone system wa.s done 
away with, and any bank or association with a 
capital of four hundred thousand pounds sterling 
was permitted to transact mortgage business under 
the condition mentioned above. The rigidity of a 
UQifoim rate of interest was als>o done away w'ltb, 
and disci etion was allowed to charge four, four- 
and-a-half and five per cent, interest according as 
the period was long or short , the rule of limiting ad- 
vances to half the value was also relaxed and loans were 
permitted up to three-fifths of the value under this new 
law, the National Bank of Italy and sev en other banks 
carry on mortgage dealings in addition to their other 
business at Naples, Rome , Siena, Bologna and some 
other towns. The municipal authorities of Siena were 
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the firstto work the celebrated Monte Pia system of loans 
on pledges nearly three bundled years ago The Italian 
law allows to bunki great facilities for the speedy 

and cheap recov'^ry of mortgage debts, ami the (iovein- 
ment does not, as m I^'rance, exercise any acti\ e control m 
the management of the banks’ affairs The banks w Inch 
issue these bonds undertake to sell them on commission , 
the bonus are made payable to hearer, and the holdei li.is 
no claim against any pri\ ate iiiort gagei , hut only against 
the bank. All the eight binks cash eac h otbei's coupons 
In Belgium, the fast i'«st.tution of the kind v\e are 
now considering, called l/‘ Ciissa Hypothecain, was esta- 
blished in 18or> with a \ieu to offer fac ilities to c.ipitalist'- 
for investing their MlOrl.e^ safely, and to hoirove's for 
borrowing money at low r.itf-s and eTiabling them to clear 
off the principal and aitere't imounts by instalments 
spread over a long period The povv ers of the bank wei e 
enlarged in 188G, and it Lis smce taken the name of 
Credit Foncier de Belgique There are other institutions 
which do the same business. The iJelgian autlionties 
had under contemplation the creation of a central in- 
stitution which was to h.ue])Owei toadvaiici* money on 
houses, forests and woods ap to one fourth their asses-ed 
value and on lands up to a half. The borroweis were to 
pay five and a quarter per cent, interest, whu h rate was 
to include the sinking fund and expenses of managemet 
and registration, and the period fixed for repayment was 
to be forty-one years. The bank was to issue four per 
cent, bonds fully covered by the value of the property 
mortgaged, and the Belgian Government agreed to 
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undertake the work of fdlectin" the in^talment-^ due 
by the bank’-' debtor-, tbiouj^h it'< tre}i--ury agent's, and 
in ca-,e of arrears 'special facilities wei" to he allowed for 
reali/inw the monies due, the bank’s debt- h^ing allow'ed 
a priority over all other debt md the tran-actiouK of the 
bank were to be exempt ti mi all taxes and duties The 
bill was passed by the l.owei House, but before 
it received the assent of the Senate a political 
'•risis occuried and no farther action was taken in the 
matter The concessions proposed and accepted by 
the House of Rejnesentatives defers e however to be 
specially home in mind, as they indicatethe extent of 
-upport wdiich continental Go\ernments are prepared 
to give 111 the w'ork of re-organizing ciedit. 

The Federal States of Switzeiland furnish equally 
interesting examples of this same liberal policy In 
the^e States, private capitalists seldom lend rarney on 
their own account The mortgage and savings banks 
virtually monopolize the business These mortgage 
banks are either purely State institutions, or of a 
mixed character The mortgage hank of the Canton 
■of Kerne is a State institution, and is the most important 
institution of its kind in Switzerland The«e State 
institutions are more successful than private or mixed 
banks. Of course, the State banks do not satisfy all 
demands, and there is thus full scojie for private 
enterprize. The St.ate institutions have this advantage 
uvei private banks that they do not screw up the rates 
of interest, while their ample means enable them 
virtually to regulate the rate of interest all over the 
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country. The Berne Bank has reduced its rate of 
interest within the past fifteen years from five to four 
per cent,, and has thereby doubled and trebled the 
volume of its business. The deposits have increased 
from £1,119,629 to £3,032,389, and the loans from 
£1,600,000 to £3,200,000 Most of the Sw]‘'S Cantons 
have each their separate mortgage bank, and though 
savings banks, which deal in personal credit, are 
generally private, yet in many parts of the country the 
communes assist even these banks by taking a certain 
number of shares. Swiss mortgage banks lend by 
way of first charges only, and compel borrowers to 
discharge all previous claims. The amortuation arrange- 
ments enable the indebted agriculturists to pay off 
their debts, and free then lands from incumbrances 
with certainty and ea»e. Under the direct system of 
lending, creditors exercise amoral tutelage or dominion 
over the debtors who sink in dignity. The relations- 
between a private debtor and creditor have a tendency 
in course of time to develop mutual misunderstanding 
and bitterness. The emancipation of the population 
from this source of moral degradation by interposition 
of the banks has proved of the highest value as an agency 
for the education of the people m the best virtues of 
citizenship. The bank’s relations to its debtors are of 
the simplest character and involve no useless expense. 
The men who have money, and want to invest it safely, 
dfind that they have not to hunt aftei their debtors, 
inquire into their sohency, and go to law to test the 
Jesuit. The man who has saved money which he wants 
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to lend goes to the bank, pays down his money as a depo- 
sitor, or buys the bonds of the bank, and when the six- 
monthly instalment falls due, he signs the coupon and 
cashesit. An immense waste of power, time, and money 
is thus saved to him and to the debtor. The business 
becomes specialized, like any other business, all risks 
are avoided, and all the benefits of a secure investment 
and cheap loan are secured to the monied and needy 
classes. These Swi-,s mortgage banks furnish perhaps 
the best example of genuine co-opeiative effort that 
is seen in any part of the world Farmers club together 
for the purchase in a joint way of agricultural cattle, of 
seed-., of manure, pastuie*lands, cheese d.unes or for 
draining marsh lands, and con^tructlng country roads, 
and^he banks lielp them to do .so on very easy terms. 

Tills principle of co-operation for coinotnn jmrpose 
was fiist worked out in (rennany on lines foirnulated by 
Raiffeisen, but they have been developed most widely and 
beneficially in Switzerland Each member contributes 
a fixed sum per month or yeai, and the association also 
receives deposits. Out of the collections and deposits, 
loana are made to tho.se who need them for buying cattle 
or seeds oi manure. The As'-ociation has a charge on 
the cattle, etc , so bought, and theSwi.sslaw provides 
that if any one of the members breaks his engagement 
to the association and sells the cattle, the act is not a 
civil but a cuminal offence, of which a Magntrate takes 
in.stant cognizance. The engagement has in this case to 
be executed before the Magistrate so ns to avoid all future 
complications. These small associations receive help 
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from the State Government, and in return their ac- 
<?otints are open to in^ipection by Sta*e officials 

This completes the nummary I pro]>osed to give of the 
most recent history of the re-oig.ini/.ition of credit in 
some of the*prjncipal ctmtinentiil eonntn^^' of F.urope. 
The present circumstances of this country demand that 
the efforts made by the statesmen of so many countries, 
and which have been attended with such success, should 
be carefully studied by us wuth a Men- to piactical action. 
There can be little doubt that if 'similar attempts had 
been made in England, the rulers of India would not 
bave failed to take upon their shoulders the work of re- 
organizing credit on these lines in India long ago The 
circumstances ot England are however peculiar The 
vast mass of her population consi^sts mostl}’ of wage- 
earners, who possess neither land'* nor houses nor app^an- 
ces of their own. The iich cajatahsts and landlords own 
the lands and houses, and machineiy and factones, and 
being intelligent and well organized, need no special 
help. It Is these [leeuliar circumstances which have 
made it superfluous for the statesmen of England to 
devote their attention to these matter^. They are 
naturally dispo^-^d to take care of their wage-e.irning 
classes, to feed, clothe, and house them properly, to pro- 
vide for small ei houis of work, to arrange for the com- 
pulsory safeguarding of the comforts and conveniences 
of fdctoiy hands. 'These traditions impel them also to 
turn their philanthropic attention to factory legislation 
here, which, though reasonable in its way, affects but a 
drop in the ocean of humanity in India. Our agricultural 
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and artisan jwpulahnn a not wage-earner- They ovin 
their lands and houses, a>id imjdements <.f tnuie and their 
^mall sho})s and faftoru*-, ami their cattle .ind carts. 
They mostly work on tlici ovvn account and if they liave 
no store or saxing- of thcr own i-,they gptui illy ha\e 
not, they must borrow money and n jiay it a- they best 
can. Tlie nece'-ity o{ re oigam/ang credit tran-action is 
thus not con tin ed to aorieulturi'L fda^-es It i-ageneial 
necessity created in thi> country by it- circum-t.incef' and 
habits, and any measuies udnch tend to re-cue this 
business from its present chao«, and re-tore certainty and 
honesty in it, are -ure to put new life and energy in the 
body politu . The question of credit, a- observed above, 
does not concern agriculturists alone. It eijually con- 
cerns spinners and weaver-, carpentcis. smith-, dyers, 
potters, brass and copper, sdk and embroideiy woikers, 
shop-keepers, carrier-, and all the trade- and piofe-sicng 
that are now practised in the- country It vv ill have been 
seen from the summary given above, that the -tates- 
men of Europe have leahzed then duties in thi^ matter 
of afTordmg facilitie- for the re-organuation of real i redit, 
and given it practical etieet in vanou- way-’. (1) either by 
lending help to its otiicnl- for control or management 
or m-peetion work, or (2) by subsidies, or (3) by under- 
taking collection-, oi (l) by giving a monopoly of 
business, or (5) by facilitating the work of recovery 
or (0) by exempting their business from all stamp 
duties <ind income-tax and other cliarges. The 
circumstances of India furnish strong grounds why 
the Government here should help this work of re- 
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organizing; credit in all these ways according as 
local difficulties or aptitudes may suggest or justify. 
An effort wa^ made m this pait of the country to start an 
agricultural bank on the lines laid down above The 
scheme was well supported by the Local Government^ 
and by the Government of India also acting under 
the advices of Sir E. Baring, now Loid Cromer. It 
was, however, negatived by the India Oftice authorities. 
No blame need be laid at the dooi of any tiody for 
this untoward result. The English ruler-, m India 
are brought face to face with the specialitien of Indian 
life and realize their responsibilities. In Engl.ind the 
authorities have not the advantage of this touch with 
actual life, and their English traditions naturally pre- 
dispose them to regard that the State, as such, has no 
fuuctions or res^ion'-ibilities in this connection. The 
promoters of the agricultural bank desired that Gov- 
ernment should sanction the experiment in one Taluka 
by undertaking an imjuiry into the jirevious debts of 
the agriculturists, which when ascertained were to 
be paid off by the Government, the bank undertaking 
to make good the sum so paid on conditions of its being 
allowed a first chargeon the mortgaged estates of the ryots 
so benefitted. The bank undertook to charge very low 
rates of interest, and to recover them in instalments fixed 
with the ajiproval of Government officers. To prevent 
all disputes, it agreed to leave this work of collection of 
instalments due in the hands of the village ruitlionties, 
who were to realise the instalments as they now realize 
the assessment of Government or its tagai advances. 
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T^astly, the bank prayeiithat a^'sessment within the area 
80 dealt with should not hf‘ raided so as to di^t the ar- 
rangements they might enter into, and tiiat their tran- 
.sactions sliould be exempted from all taxes and charges. 
In con-'ideration of their undertakin ; tofmance and work 
the concern and charge low rate- of intere-t, the (rovern- 
ment was to help them to obtain speedy and cheap 
execution. It will be seen tliat none ot the special 
piivileges and concessions asked for were without their 
precedent in the Credit Foncier- and land mortgage 
banks subsidized and helped aad controlled by the 
European States. The scheme, however, fell through 
then for reasons which it is needles^ now to relate. The 
difficulties of Indian life are, howe\er, too serious and 
peremptory to be sati-factonly di-po^ed of in any 
other way, and the question i- sure to force itself -oon 
upon [labile attention. Already we hear tliat the 
Madras Government ha- apjiointed a special officer to 
iDfjUire into the .subject, and the time, therefore, 
seems opjiortuneto pres- the matter once more ujion the 
attention of Government. State help i? needed forthe 
very cogent reason that State contiol and su[ierv i-ion are 
necessary to inspiie confidence No other organization 
in the country has such a divei-^ified, intelligent and 
widely diffu-ed agency at its dis[)0'al The lutere-t- of 
the State nl-o are materially involved iti the matter of the 
well-being of the most numerous and leasthelpful clashes 
of the tax-paying population 

The State need not expend its funds The funds will 
be forthcoming to any amount if it only promises to 
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organize the agency and set it at work. The Post Office 
and Savings Banks deposits are ready to hand. All that 
Crovernment ha^ to do is to organize district or citycom- 
mitlees of Indian capitalists, to empower them to receive 
deposit? at fixed rates and lend them at slightly higher 
rates to the borrowers cn the seeuiity of lands or houses, 
etc , the excess rate providing foi a gradual amortiz.ation 
of the debt in a definite period, asalso ’•'surance charges 
and working expenses. The loans of these district com- 
mittees should be allowed priority over all other debts 
and exempted from all duties, and certain and speedy 
execution soould be permitted to them. The experience 
of the working ofstmiiai bodies in Europe, and it may be 
noted in Egypt also, justifies the hope that the losses will 
be very trifling and the benefits incalculable. What 
holds true of agriculture holds equally good m this 
country about every other tiade and industry The recu- 
perative powers of natui e and art are limited and cannot 
stand the dead weight of piohibitne rates of interest 
made nece‘;sary by disorganized ciedit and the uncertain- 
ties and delays ard expenses ofcivilproceedings Remove 
these difficulties and hindiance.s, and credit will rise to 
its natural and he.ilthy level The glories of peace are 
far nobler tlian those of war. The whole country is 
looking up with wi'^tful eyes for a statesman who will 
guide its destinies in this great struggle and help it to 
win the race of life and levived health and national 
well-being. 
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NEITHERLANDS INDIA AND THE 
CULTURE SYSTEM * 


economic problem which the (jovernmenfc of 
* Inuia has to gi apple with in the immediate future 
of this country is of a far more peieinptory character 
than even thequc'-tion of frontier defences against foreign 
aggression, and it presents difficulties and unceitainties, 
by the side of which the difficulties and uncertainties of 
the military situation aie but child's play. The problem 

of settling new continents, and planting on virgin soil 
‘ Greater Britain^',’ has been so sati'jfactoiily sohedby the 
patience and genius of the British race, that it might at 
first sight surprise the superficial observer that compa- 
ratively easy task of reclaiming India from the ancient 
bondage of feudalism and status, and bringing it into line 
with modern civilization, with its freedom of contracts 
and the increasingactiv ity of commerce and manufactures, 
which supplement the ancient single resource of agri- 
culture in Western Europe, should have baffled the best 
efforts of British statesmanship. After a century of 
rule, the situation is as blank and dreary as ever it was 
before, nay, in certain aspects, it has grown worse by 
reason of the impact of civilized foreign rule and 
unrestricted exchange, and undreamed of facilities of 
eommunication. The co-ordination of industries, which 
* Read at the Industrial Conference, Poona, in 1890. 
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establishes a healthy proportion between the rural and 
urban populations, had been displaced to a greater 
extent than ever it was before, and has increased the 
dependence of multitudes on the soil exhausted by 
over-cultivation The growth of population does not 
represent to the same extent giowth in material 
comforts, and has led to the absorption of waste lands 
till in some parts of the country the last margin has 
been reached and millions die or starve when a single 
monsoon fails. The increased liade and commerce of 
the countiy rejiresents a steadily diminishing pioportion 
of native enterjinse and skill engaged in it, and 
the monopoly of political ])Ower is made more invidious 
by the monopoly of commercial wealth and manufac- 
turing activity The 'Bible-promise that To him that 
hfith, much shall he qiven^ and from him that hath not, 
the little that he hath shall be talen atvay, sums up the 
situation. 

The administration cannot be charged with either 
neglect or indiflference to these changes. It has been 
honestly trjing to apply palliatives, it ensures peace, 
j^rotects property and labour, and secures the admi- 
nistiation of justice to all It encourages emigration 
to foreign parts, and immigration from densely peopled 
portions to sparsely inhabited tracts It has endeavoured 
to develop new sources of wealth by encouraging 
pioneering enterprise Above all, it has tried to open 
up the country and utilize its water-supply in a way 
which commands admiration. Its powers of action are 
.limited and controlled by higher authorities, audit ia 
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not, therefore, free to adopt certain remedies which 
commend themselves to self-governing countries in 
Europe, America, and the British colonies, to protect 
themselves against the effects of foreign competition, 
but, with this exception, everything has been done 
that human prescience could suggest as possible 
remedies. F'lnally, it is open to conviction and even 
prepared to retrace its steps, if it were convinced 
beyond doubt of its mistake This circumstance jus- 
tifies hope and encourages the efforts of those who 
think that, notwithstanding past failures, a way may- 
be found out of the difficulty which involves no serious 
departure from established maxims of civilized rule 
and promises success at no distant date 

I propose in the sequel to give a brief sketch of a 
great experiment worked out by a European Power to 
improve the economic condition of its Asiatic Depend- 
encies under circumstances very similar to those which 
obtain in India There, as here, a civilized European 
Power was entrusted with the rule of vast territories 
inhabited by a comparatively barbarous people, and the 
experiment was undertaken and preserved in, not 
purely from philanthiopic motives which prove weak 
in the long run, but from motives of self-interest and 
resulted in a success, by the side of which the com- 
parative failure of the efforts of British Rulers presents 
a very suggestive contrast. After being worked for 
thirty years, the experiment has been abandoned, 
because the special purpose, which dictated its adop- 
tion, has been to a large extent accomplished. The 
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parallel is not, of course, complete in all respects. 
The country, where the experiment was tried, was a 
small one as comparer! with the vast expanse of India. 
The people, among whom it was liied, were a more 
homogeneous race than thnse who inhabit that great 
continent. The previous historical tiaditions were also 
not the same. But after making all allowance for 
these diffeiences, there remains a sufficient substratum 
of common conditions, which justifies the assurance 
that an experiment undertaken in the same spirit here, 
with the necessary adaptations to suit local conditions, 
hao a reasonable chance of <itl<iining at least (lualified 
success so as to justify the lenturc 

The experiment, io which the foregoing remarks 
relate, was tried by tlie Netherlands Government in 
their possessions in the East Indian .Ajchipelago, .lava 
and the islands surrounding it Java, it may be noted, 
became a Dutch conquest m the best days of Dutch 
domination on the seas. Jt was administeied by the 
Dutch Ea«!t India Company m its own interests. The 
Company ha 1 the exclusive right of the trade with 
Java, and it monopolized the production of spices, the 
most paying produce of the island, by continuing 
the ancient system of forced labour and forced deliver- 
ances. The Dutch Company left the native chiefs to 
rule the people, and confined their direct administration 
to the European settlers in the ports on the coast. In 
the French Wars, the islands were under British man- 
agement from 1811 to 1816, in which latter year they 
were restored back to the Dutch on the conclusion of 
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of Government land was paid to the native chiefs m 
teriitones governed by treaty chiefs and to the Dutch 
Government in tenitoiies acquired by conquest. In 
respect of these Government lands, the peasants who 
cultivated them had only the usufiuctuary interest, and 
could not sell or alienate then light of user. In regard 
to private lands, the peasants paid the rent, in kind and 
labour, to the private owners who could not raise the 
rent as fixed by law, and the private owner paid to 
Government one-fifth of the net income or rent, or 
three-quarters of one per cent, on value The private 
lands were liable to sale, and could be freely mortgaged 
or alienated. They could not, howevei, be sold until 
moveables were exhausted, and even then the Judge 
fixed the price, an 1 the creditor had to take it at that 
price, if no Ind was made, or the bids weie lower The 
peasant had a recognized status both in the advantages 
and bmdeiis of the joint responsibility system of the 
village If he reclaimed new land, no tax was levied 
for the fiist five years The tax of one-fifth produce 
was settled with the village chief (coi responding to our 
Patel), and he distributed the burden. The labour- 
share of the rent, one day’s work out of a week, was 
utilized on the public roads and canals and other 
public works, and private landlords used it for the 
cultivation of their own lands Each householder was 
required to furnish one adult male for forced labour, 
whatever might be the number of members in the 
family. In course of time, it came to pass that the 
villagers jointly employed a certain number of hired 
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liands at then own expense on State woiks, and 
discharged this burden of forced labour. To a large 
■extent these principles still regulate the administratioa 

the Dutch East Indies 

P'or the native territories, residents are appointed, 
who discharge judicial, adniuustrative, and financial 
duties These duties, however, are light. The judicial 
work especially is lightened by investing native chiefs 
with large powers of conciliation and arbitiation. The 
Resident sitting with two native members, decides cri- 
minal cases as Session Judge. In regard to Europeans, 
there are separate Courts of Justice presided over by 
Dutch lawyers The Resident’s salary is £1,250 a 
year, and he earns by commission a similar amount. 
Assistant Residents receive £.500 per year The Resi- 
dent’s secretary is also a European official. He has 
charge of registration work, and is a treasuiy officer 
and r<»cord-keeper Besides the Residents and their 
assistants and secretaries, there are cornptiollers of two 
classes charged with the duty of watching the coiidi 
tion of the peasants, and of promoting their welfaie. 
The Comptroller exeiCHes no judicial powers, but is ex- 
pected to act as arbitrator or conciliator He has 
charge of Government stores and is paid a salary 
which rises from £225 to £375 a year. The Resi- 
dents with the assistants and the comptrollers of the 
several provinces aie under the authority of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council The work of actual govern- 
ment is, however, carried on by native chiefs. Euro- 
pean officers make suggestions or inspection leports. 
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bat have no power to i‘--«ae orders or enfoice execution 
Under the Kesideut there is a native Regent for the 
province, and tlieie are district and vilhige chiefs under 
the Regent. If a diffeience of opinion occurs between 
the Residents and the Regents, reference is made to 
the Central Authoiity. The RegenCs salary ranges 
from £800 to L'CiOO a yeai, and he aKo obtains a 
percentage or commission. He holds a sort of a couit. 
and Is not only the civil ruler but also the High Priest 
for his province The Regent exenises both civil and 
criminal powers except as regards Kuropeans, and the 
Residents are, at le.tsf in tlieory, deputed by (rovern- 
ment to the Court of the Native Regent The ]\e- 
gents are assisted by a (onncd of V.i 7 irs, <itu1 have 
their own secretaiie- and clerks The Regents preside 
over the Police buice .ind have in their hands the 
appointment and coiitiol of the subordinate native, 
district and village officials and chiefs. These subordi- 
nate oflicials are c.illed Mantries in villages, and 
Vediinas in districts, and receive salaries and commis- 
sions. They exeuise revenue and police functions, 
and act as conciliatois, .\nd no suit is entertained till 
conciliation fails. The Geveiroi-General has a coun- 
cil of four, and there is a Higli Couit of .ludicatiire 
with jurisdiction over Europeans and Natives ot 
rank in the coast towns. 

It was necessary to give these details of land 
management and government in Java for a correct 
understanding of the experiment of the culture system 
about to be described It will be seen from them that 
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the Dutch (Joveinment have steadily adhered to the 
native model of Government, and limited the foreign 
igency to the work of in-<pection and report, except in 
regard to the Dutch or other foreign 'settlements in 
the coast towns. The dilfe»-eri< e between the British 
Indian ',ystem and the Netherl vrid’" method of rule is 
radn a!, the letter being tonser\atue and protective, 
while the former is based on modern ideas of equality 
and is woiked out by ,i much larger foreign agency 
t han Is found neee'-sary in the Dutch Indies The one 
'ystem is, theref.ire, nece-'-'anly co‘'tly, and reqniro‘< 
diet ks upon checks, and a hierarchy of officials. 
Notwith'-tanding its co-^tline^s due to the larger 
employment of Kuiope.in^, there can be no doubt 
that in its educating influence the Jhitish Indian 
'y-'tem compares f<i\oura!dy with the Dutch method 
of lule That mi'thod, howe\ei, h.is its own adsant- 
ige^ It does not dismember iuti\e society to the same 
extent as h foiimi to be tlie c I'c in India 

jtioeeed with the narr<iti\e, the Xotlieilands 
Possesions in tlie the hast ludits (.o\cr an area of 
b),()()0 '(jU, lie miles The population in 1S8') was 

estimated to he .dioiit tliirfy millions The levenues 
111 18LH) weie eigliteen million '’oiiiis, oi one and a 
juarter croies of lupees, .uid they lO'e to rbirty 
millions, oi (wo cnoies ol lupees, m K8 ’.T In the 
years which preceded (he iiilioduction of (he ('ultiire 
System, the exjienditure exceeded the reienue by three 
million dorms annually for many years This in- 
volved state of the ImaiKOs first suggested to General 
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Yon de Bosch, Governor of the Netherlands East 
Indies, the necessity of taking uigent measures tor 
developing the resources of the island, and the plan 
followed by him is known as the Culture System. It 
was first introduced about the year 1831-33, and 
continued |in operation for more than tliirty years. 
The theory of the sys,tem was that all Government 
lands not requiied for rice cultivation, which aflorded 
subsistence to the cultivators, weie to be planted with 
crops for w'hich there was a demand in Euiope, by 
means of advances to be made by the State to piivate 
contractor^, w-ho undertook to plant the particular 
crops, and sell the produce to Government at hxed 
rates, and liquidate the advance made to them by 
instalments in a fixed number of years. These 
advances were of several kinds The hist in order was 
the advance for initial expenditure necessary to start 
the concern It might be a planting concern or a 
manufactunng concern The contractor received this 
advance under due regulations In the first jilace, 
the advance to any particular contractor was not to 
exceed two hundred thousands of florins, or about 
i£14,000. Though no interest was charged on this 
advance, it was repayable in twelve years by 
instalments of one-tenth from the third year. Care was 
taken to see that the contractor was not a mere 
speculator, and the money was advanced to him under 
official superintendence, which helped him to a choice 
of the site, as also in selecting and buying the 
machinery and fitting up the null, or making the 
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watpr-])(iwpr ,i\aihible In re^jiird to the labour re- 
quired for rn.in.ifTint^ the concern, Government at first 
transferred to the contractoi tlie gratuitous or forced 
labour due to it fiorn the peasants. The machinery 
was allowed to he iriiported duty free, and timber and 
other inati-iiaK from Government fore-.ts were supplied 
without charge The official experts a-'.i>ted liim with 
their advice The Superintending Officer’s certificate 
was nece'-N'iry to -.ih''fy Government thrit tlie money 
was -.iient for the puipo^es for which it wm', borrowed. 
Ne\t to this initial advam e, a yearly ndvance for the 
production or rnanuf.itture of crop> was made on condi- 
tion of being repaid out of the produce raised, at prices 
which w'ere fixed in a w.iy to le,i\e a margin of profit, 
both to (lovernment <ind to the contractor. The farms 
seldom exceeded four hundred acres .Vt first the whole 
of the pioduce was made over to Government at one- 
third above the cost price. Tins plan was found not to 
work well, and later on the Government agreed to buy 
the produce at contract ratev, which were hsed so as to 
repay the yearly advance, and one-tenth of the initial 
or the building advance Generally, the rates were so 
fixed that the vielivery of two-thirds of the manufac- 
tured produce repaid tlieyeaily advance, and left one- 
third <is prt)lit out of wliicli the initial advance was- 
repaid. The areas adapted for particular ciops were 
chosen by Goveiiiinent ofliceis, who left m each 
village sufficient land for rice cultivation for the pea- 
sants, and required the villagers to plant one-fifth of 
their lands with the contractor’s crops. When oue-fifth 
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area was thus set apart for the contraotoi’s orop«!, no 
land-tax was levied from that village If, after payinej 
the yearly advance and one-tenth of the hnildm^ 
advance, any -surplus was left, the contractor had to 
share it with the villacjers. In couise of tune, experi- 
ence showed that the practice of rcrnittiiif^ the land- 
tax worked unjusMy, and it was accordingly given up, 
and in its place .mother plan was adopted by which the 
full rent was collected from the village, and the 
labourers were paid individually in cash for the work 
done. Under this new arrangement, out of the cash 
payments made for wages, the villagers were enabled to 
pay the Gov'ernment demand without the necessity of 
borrowing In short, the J.iva Culture System may be 
described as a system of encouraging tlie phuitmg of 
remuneiative crop'. and m.iniif.icturing them for the 
European maiket. by pnv.ite.igency <uid .it priv.ite ri^k, 
with Government .ulv.iiice-'^ and iukU i (lovernment 
supervision, and with (Jovernment .is the sole t us- 
toraer. All the three p.n tiCN who worked (he -y 'f( in, tlie 
Government, tlie i oulr.n mi ^ .ind jie.i'- ud'-, heiii l)lt d by 
it. The Governinent bellowed money it .doiu* ( oiild 
borrow, on inibln (.(dit md b>u-4liL tin* pmdmeso 
raised by con'i.i (oi^ t.» adioiii tl f 111010 y w , id v.im ml 
at low r.ites >1 intei '-t, .ml it i.pnd n , |i, hoih 
principal and intercut, by Hnym-j it 1 il. - win h h (r .1 
large maigin ot profit on '.do in hhiiopn 'J'lie < 011- 
tractoi, alter he pi’dofl the i.lvarm-. ni,ide lo Imri, 
became the owner of a large .md llouimlung concern, 
while the villagers or pea-ant lahoiinrs received much 
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waf(f^s than they ever coiihl obtain before, or 
■'bared ni surjilii'. profiU The Culture System was 
worked to be^'t .idvant.i^^e in respect of fir‘«t cla-"' crops, 
^ulIi as sugarcane, indiLjo, tea, bilucco, and cochineal, 
which reqinied in»h planting and "kill in manufacture. 
Them were, liowever, certain kinds of produce -uch as 
coffee, cinnamon, and pejipei, of the -'coiid class, 
which did not reijuire phinlin^ or inanufcictnnne skill. 
The intervention of contractora wa>, therefore, dis- 
pensed with in their case, and advances were made to 
the cultivators direct, and as with our own opium 
cultuation in llehar, prices were fixed beforehand 
through the official agency in ''Uch a way as to leave a 
margin of profit to the cultivators as aho to the 
Government, whudi had a light to buy the entire crop 
at fixed rates The sugarcane crop was the most 
lemunerative, and next to it was tobacco cultivation. 
The Mgihincc^ of the official agency was secuied by a 
percent.ige a^ c ommi'-'ion p.ud to them on thecjuantity 
of pioduce raised The scdl-inteie'-t of the \ 'd igers 
was sharpened by .1 inle, winch clliected tha' if the 
Cl ops failed, they ■'liould get nothing In IS'jI. while 
two and a half million" of acres were under rice 
cultiv itimi, one liuiiclied tlioa"ancl ai res were planted 
iindcM lilt ('tillure System. The land rent j>aui to 
(lOveinincMit on these one hundred thoU'ancl at it" was 
i""e"'ecl at the rice lates. The Goveinment lotikcd to 
tlie piofit" leali/ced by it on ^ale of the crops m 
Ifolland, as tbeir only leturn. 

The lust contiacts were made foi twenty years. 
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and at the end of that period were renewed for another 
term. About thiity to forty crores of rupees were in 
all adianced under thi> system, and when the 
first adxances were repaid, they were rein\ested on 
similar Leims. During; the la^^t Iw'^enty year'^, there 
have been no renewals. At present independent 
planters are encoma^ed to •-ettle on Government lands, 
out of whic'h large plots of uncultivated lands, measur- 
ing three hundred to four hundred acres, are leased for 
twenty years No lent is charged fm the br'-t few 
years, and afterwards a lent of lupees two to three is 
charged as cultivation extends. The reports of local 
authorities show that, notwithstanding tlie expeiiencc 
obtained under the Culture System, and the obligation 
on Government to buy produce at fixed rate^, the 
Independent System of planting does not prove as 
profitable as the old system ot protected and subsidized 
planting and manufacture. The two main defects of 
the most recent arrangements are : Firstly, the high 
rate of interest which the planters and manufacturers 
have to pay ; and secondly, the absence of official 
guidance which was secured under the old system A 
sugarcane plantation, which cost two hundered thou- 
sand of florins under the old system, was worth nearly 
three times as much at the end of the peiiod, after the 
loans advanced had been paid off. The Indejiendent 
System works well enough in regard to ciops which do 
not require high skill and care. But, in the case of 
sugar and tobac»‘0, the results are decidedly in favour 
of the Culture System 
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This brief de'.cnption of the Culture System will 
suffice to convey <i geneial idea of the way in which 
General Von de Bo'^oh succeeded in developing the 
resouices of the i-dand. The experiment was under- 
taken merely for revenue pui[io^es, but indirectly it 
helped the Netherlands East Indies to attain a high 
degree of material prosperity The deficit-^, which had, 
previously to 1831, been almost continuous for many 
years, weie changed into sur[>luses of many unlhous 
of florins The hind revenue, which was eighteen 
million llorins in 1817, and thirty millions or two 
Cl ores of rupees in 1833, rose to one hundred and 
thirty-six million florins in 18G0, that is, nearly nine 
and a half trores of lupees. The advances reijmred 
for the culture system weie made out of sums bon ow- 
ed by the State, and this national debt, was repaid 
with interest in forty years out of the large profits 
which the State made by the sile of produce m 
Holland, so that in l87 I the CTOvernment of the Nether- 
lands India had no national debt. The suiplusCs of 
levenue between 1831 and 1871 amounted to the 
large figure of seven hundred and twenty-five million 
florins, or fifty-two crores of rupees An official re- 
port submitted to Lord DiitTeiin by Von Den Berg, the 
Governor of .lava m 1885, admits that the culture 
system gre.itly contributed to the develoiimeut of Java 
in growing tropical produce. In 1871 there were 
ninety-‘'even mill-owners with whom Government had 
contracted for the production of sugar Tiiese ninety- 
seven contractors planted seventy thousand acres with 
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->a(Tarc,vne and ein,)loyed two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand'^ of labouieis Tlie exports and imports in 
1860 were nine nullum pounds sterling worth of ex- 
ports and fi'’e million pounds imports iMnce 1871, 
as obuMved above, the Java Government have discon- 
tinued the Cvilture System of encouragi ng {roduction, 
and as a le^iilt of this change of arrangement, the 
prosperity of the island has been almost at a standstill, 
and during the last eight years, from 1876 to 1884> 
there have been deficits of nearly seventy-five million 
florins, which have had to be met out of the 
surpluses of one hundred million florins of the first 
five years — 1871 to 1876 The profits made by 
the sale of Governmrnt produce in Holland, which 
under the Culture System ranged from fifty to 
seventy million lh>rin>, <ind weie nearly etjiial to 
the revenue raided in the island by taxation, declined 
from sixty million ''onns in 1871 to forty millions 
in 188-1, and thirty million-, in 188.j Jn consecjuence 
of this reduction, n-nv taxes h,id to be imposed, with 
the reuilt til it the leveniie r.iHed by tax.ition, 
which wMs -tnenty million florins in 1871, wa-- one 
hundred and oii<- millions m 1 88 1, and oiii lunidied 
and four millMui- ni 188 j Tins uuiea-e ol t.ixrihon 
has not, In'wevpi. fnabhu tlie Govai nment to avoid 
deficifs, Finiriciilly sjjej'hing, theudoie, neither the 
Dut( h Gov^rnmenl noi the piople m Java have 
bent filed much by the change of system There 
have been certain ‘•iietial ciicuiii'-laTices wliuh have 
contributed to produce this effect, notably the war 
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with the Achines, and the effort^ made by the 
Holland Government to shift a portion of her own 
burden of debt to the I)ependencie'« The planting 
and manuf.ioturing industry encouraged under the 
Ciiltuie System h.is abo suffered a collapse, and is 
not now .IS jnosperous as it onie ii-erl to be The 
change of system was 0'-tensi! ly intiodmed in the 
interest of the native population, but the resnlts do 
not show th.it the subjects of the Xetherl.ind-' (roi em- 
inent, both Kuiope.iu and Xatue. h.ue benefitt^d 
much by the ch.uige, wage ' h.i\e gone down in most 
parts of the ishind, while piices both wholes, \le and 
retail, h,v\e not been kept uj) 

\Vehi\e thus attein[)ted to fui nish in outline the 
leading economic features of the condition of the 
Netherlands l^.ist Indies during the p.ist 'ixty yc.ars, 
and confr.isted, .is f.u as published reiords pcrmir, 
the luosperity of the first forty yeii' when the 
culture system was in force, uitli the comparatne 
decline during the I.i't twenty v^e.ir^ when the Inde- 
pendent tsysfeiii h.is been more or le---- <ido{)te(l in these 
islands, 'rills conti I't is suggestue in itself, but it 
becomes more &ugge-ti\e still when we compare 
Netherlands India with British India, and me.isure 
then rel.itue progress under foreign rule 'I'he 
Netherlands IiuIm is, as stated abo\e, about thirty 
thousand scjuare miles in area. The are.i of British 
Tmlu Is thirty times more, being nearly nine bundled 
thous.ind square miles. The population of Netherlands 
India, however, is two and three-ipiorter cioies, or 
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one-ejghfh of tlif* population of Inilin. In 

otiior words, the Netherlands India is four times more 
populous than British India. The exports and im- 
ports of British India in 1885-8(j were sjxty-seven and 
eij^hty-five cioies of rupees respectively The ex- 
ports and imjiorts of Netherlands India were in 1885 
and 1886 one hundred and sixty and one hundred 
and ninety million florins, or nearly twelve and 
fourteen crores of rupees respectively. Seeing that 
British India has a population eight tunes that of 
Netherlands Itnlia, and an area thirty tunes as huge, 
the imports and exports together of British India 
ought to be at least twelve times as large as those of 
Netherlands India But the actual figures show that 
our exports and imports were only six times as large 
as those of Netherlands India. >Vtherlands East 
Indies had no national debt in 1871. In 1876 
the Dutch Government transferred a portion of its 
Home debt, about thiity crores, to the Dependencies, 
and it was the only debt charged on Netherlands East 
Indies in 1884 The British Indian debt represents a 
charge winch exceeds two hundred crores of rupees. 
The Dutch Government derived a revenue of nearly 
forty million florin'?, or of three crores of lupees in 
1884 from sales of jirod ice, which did not represent 
taxation proper. The Indian Government has no such 
resource except the opiiim revenue, and lailways, 
which, however, being constructed out of borrowed 
capital, do not yet pay their expenses and the full 
interest charged on the loans. The opium revenue in 
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British India, after deductinjy charge';, represents a 
profit of SIX crores of rupees only. The iJiiteh Cxovern- 
iiient, on the other fiand, re.ili'e-. on sale of Govern- 
ment pioduce, cofTee, ■'Ugar, (incbona, sj^ce^, ete., forty 
million florins by an expenditure of twenty-five 
millions, arid as regards opium, that Government has 
a monopoly which yields twenty-one million florins, or 
nearly one and a half crore of rujiee- Opium and 
Government produce thus yield tluee ciores of rujiees 
out of a total revenue of ten crore". Like the British 
Government, the Dutch Netherlands Government have 
a monopoly of salt, but the revenue realised i" only 
half a crore against eight crores realised in British 
India In this respect the Dutch Government doe*? 
not tax salt, a necessary of life, to the same extent as 
the British Government The land revenue, including 
land rent, jields to the Nethei lands Government 
twenty-two and a half million florins, oi one crore and 
"ixty lakhs of rupee-. The 1 ind levenue in Biitish 
India IS iieaily twenty-two crores. In other w'ords, 
while the population of Biitish India is eit^ht times 
as large as that of Netheilands India, the land revenue 
IS thirteen times that of the Netherlands India. 
The forced services, which have now been foi the 
most part commufed into a poll-tax, \ield about 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees to the Dutch Government. 
Even if this source of revenue were included in the 
land-tax and land-rent, the land revenue in British 
India still shows a higher percentage, being nearly one 
rupee per head, while in Netherlands India it is about 
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three-fourths of a rupee per head The salt-tax is in 
British Indm six annas pei head, while in Netherlands 
India it IS three annas per head. Oiii ciistoni'' 
revenue, having been needlessly sacnticed to Lancashire 
interests, scarcely yields one and a halt crores of 
rupees In the Netherhinds India, the customs 
revenue exceeds seventy lakh-«. The taxes on trades 
and professions yielded in Biitish Imlia a ciore 
and a half of rupees and in the Netherlaiuls India 
the yield was thirty lakhs of rupees Oiu st.uiips 
revenue yielded more than foui cunes of lupees oi 
three annas jier head of the popuhition In the 
Dutch East Indies, the stamjis levenuewas only eight 
lakhs, and even adding leg.icy .ind transfer duty, the 
stamps revenue wa^ thirteen lakhs, or less tlian one 
anna per head. The torest revenue lejin seats a i h uge 
ofone anna pel head in Bntish India, while it was le.-s 
than half an anna 111 the Dutch East Indies. It will 
be seen from this tliat the pie.ss-ure of the land-tax, 
salt, stamps, and forest-, is much he.iviei m Britisli 
India than in the Netherlands India, whilst the 
customs duties and the trade or income-tax weie 
much higher 111 Dutch East Indies than lu Britisli India. 
The net inteiest chaige^ in British India ranges from 
four to five crores of rupees or thiee to f(uir annas pei 
head. In the Netlierlands Indi.i this ch.ugeis almost 
nominal. In the Dutch P^ast Indies, one-third of 
expenditure is met without tax itioii In Biitish 
India one-tenth of the expenditure is 'jo provided for 
Out of a total export of one hundred and fifty-four 
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million florins, fhe Xetherl.inrls fndi'i ex[iQrtpd to the 
extent (d onn hnndipd .in<l tv njity-five rndlion florins 
woith of in, inul u fared produce The < hief articles 
exported were^n^ir woith enty-two million florins, 
tohacf'o sixteen and a tpiarfei million, tin four millions, 
te,\ two millions, oils three and a quarter million, 
indiuo four million-, and cotTee twenty millions In 
Kritisli India, out of a total exjiort of ninetj'-nine crores, 
rnanufac tured aqruMiltnral produce w i> \a1ued at about 
twenty Cl ore> of rujiee'- The cincf ,irtic*e- exported 
were cotton manufacture worth -ix and one-third crore-, 
tea fne and a (juarter (loie-, indi^o four, jute three 
and a half, and coffee twro crore- We exported little 
or no suoai oi oil- In other words, while the 
pioj)ortion of raw to manufactured pioduce exported 
from British India w<is four to one. the proportion in 
Xetherl inds Indm was one to loin 

These contrasts between tlie economic condition ol 
the two coiniLiies will hesuthcient to ec>i)\ey a ijeneral 
idea of the w i} in winch the de\elopinent of the 
two countries has been cairu d out under the influence 
of iwo dilfeient systems \\ e ha\ e cle\ eloped onh the 
faculty to prodin e r.iw i^oods to send them to he 
manufactured in other countries and to bnn" them 
back again for oui u-e In the Xetlieriands India eflortc 
have been made not only to glow more raw jnoducv of 
a high order but to manufacture il and this lesult le 
due to the working of the Cnituie .System already 
described All this change ha- hcaui wiought without 
chaige to Gov eminent and to the evident beneht of the 
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people at an expenditure which, at the highest, 
did not exceed thirty to forty crores of rupees. 
The l?ntish Crovernment in India has spent in 
railways and canals four to five times as much, but so 
far from helping the country to be more self-dependent 
in regard to its manufactures and commeice, it has 
only tended to increase our dependence on the single 
resource of agriculture to a much laiger extent than 
before. Excluding canals, the Railway expendituie of 
nearly two hundred ciore- has only made competition 
with Emope more hopeles- over larger areas, and 
facilitated the conveyance of foreign goods to an extent 
not otherwise po-sible The (iovernment of India, 
when it adopted the policy of (oii'-tructing productive 
works out of borroweii cajiitab did in fact affirm the 
principle that m the peculiarly bad w aid (ondition of 
the couniry, the development of u.-. leMiurces could not 
be left to in(iei>endent private enterprise, and that as 
repre-enting the geneial public, it wa« bound to utilise 
public re-ounes of credit and its superior intelbgeiue 
and orgam/.ition for the advantage of its subjects by 
undertaking to be the great railway and ( anal ( oiistrui t- 
ors in the country The principle of the (kilture. 
System w-as thus tacitly affirmed more than twenty 
years ago The difference lay only in the objects for 
which this State ciedit was used and jihdged The 
success of Railway policy thus undertaken twenty 
years ago in I^ord Mayo’s time has been ([UPstionefl 
in some <|narter^ For our own part we are prepaied 
to admit tint this success, though not commensurate 
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Afith the expectations formed at firct, has been con- 
siderable and taken along with the political and mili- 
tary advantages of Ilailway coii'.truction there cun be 
no doubt that the borrrowed money ha^ been well laid 
out The policy which lecjinre-^ the State to be itE 
own liailway constructor, though formally acted upon, 
twenty yeai^ ago, wu'. really lir-it initiated when Lord 
Dalhou^iehs Government ^auctioned the bystetn of 
Guaranteed Kailway', The State credit wa^ pledged 
under that plan a^ etfectively a^ under the arrange- 
ments adopted in 1870 In regard to canals the same 
observation holds good If the State as^ume^ to it«elf 
the functions ol landloid and sovereign, its duties 
naturally assume a wider 'Cope, and no defence is 
therefore iie< e^sary lor the po'.ition thus taken up. 
The State, lepie^enting the public, ha-' a right, and 
IS under a cone'-ponding obligation, to undertake all 
film turns which it can be^t perform to public advant- 
ige The principle underlyrig the Railway policy of 
Kriti'li India and the Gulture System introduced 
in Ts'etheihiml> India by Von de Bo^ch is thus one and 
identic.il 'flip ditlereiice lies only m the choice made 
of the object^ ol that policy. The compaiative tigures 
given above "how clearly that in the interests ol the 
DependenciP". the objects kept in view by General Von 
de Ho"ch were ol moie paiamouut intere"t than those 
followed by the British Government in liuha Facili- 
ties of communic.ition ate cert'iiuly desirable advant- 
age". but more desirable still i the cajcicity' to grow 
higher kind" of iiroduce and develop m inulactunng 
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and industrial activities The sole dependence on 
agriculture has been the weak point of all Asiatic 
civilization Contact with su])erior races ought cei- 
tainly to remedy this helplessness, and not to aggrasate 
it, as has been to a large extent the case in this 
country As the result of the two systems at work in 
the two countries, our proportion of raw produce to 
manufactured produce exported is four to one, wlnle 
it is one to four with oui neighbours The construc- 
tion of Hallways can nevei be compared in their 
educating influence to the setting up of nulls or •'team 
or water-power machinery for the production of 

manufactured jiroduce in all parts of tlie country A 

Railway runs (rorn one end of the (oiintry to the other 
and leaves no peirnanent impiession ufion the face of 
the country, at least none so durable and jtenetr.iting 
as that which sarrounds a gieat manufaf tory Now 
that the work of intercommunn ation ha^ been well- 
lugh completed, it seems to us that the time h.is come 
when Oovernment should turn a new leaf, ,uid venture 
upon a departure from it-' present iecei\ed policy, on 
the model of the Culture System with suitable adapta- 
tions to Indian wants 

It cannot well be 'aid that the poluy thus rctorn- 
meiided is eritneiy foieign to the genius of l)n( ish rule 
in India In regard to cinchona, tea, and coflee, the 
Government of India at great exjiense pioneered the 
way for the introduction of these foreign pioducts 
i ,nong the agricultural resouice.s of the country. These 
laoneering efforts were made entiiely at State expense 
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What IS now sugerested is, that similar efforts in other 
directions than agricultural development should be 
made, not <xt State ex]»ense department/illy, but on the 
plan followed in the case of Railways by j^uaran teeing or 
subsidising private efforts till private enterprise could 
support itself, or better still, by the plan followed in. 
the Netherlands India by advancing loan^ to private 
oapitali-its at low inteie^st and helping them in the 
choice of places and the selection of the form of invest- 
ment The Biiti^h Go\ernment in India recognizes 
the ]»rinciple of making ad\ances for improvements to 
agncaltun^t^, known as Uvfai advance-, but this power 
IS so nigg.irdly exert i-ed that it may virtually be said 
to have been ignored in practice 

I'hose who counsel non-interference in such matters 
on the authority of writers of Political Kconomy fo’-get 
that political economy, as a hypothetical a in >oi'i 
science, is one thing, wdiile practical political economy 
as ap])heil to the particular conditions of backward 
countries is a ditlerent thing altogether. American, 
Australian, and continental jtolitUcal economy a« 
n])[ilie(l in pi.actice, ])ermits many departures from the 
a prion positions of the abstract science If authority 
were wanted for this as'-ertion, we could refer to Mill’s 
Pohtu-al Economy The qinitation i- peculiarly 
nppiopriate as it lay>, down the dutie- of Government 
in countries circumstanced like India. 

A good Goveinment will give all its aid id such a 
shape as to encourage and nurture .my rudimoDts, it 
may find, of a spirit ot individual exertion. It will bo assiduous lu 
removing obstacles and discouragemontH to voluntary enterprise, 
sand in giving whatevei facilities and whatever direction and 
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i;uidance ma\ be neoe8flar> Its pcciiniarv nipana «iJI bo applied 
vhen practuable in aid ot pntatu c-florts latbor Chan in supcrsea 
Bjon of them, and it mil calJ into play its iiiiicbiDOiy of i ('wards and 
Jionours to elicit such efforts 

“ Govoriinient aid, when gi^en merely in default of prnatc 
enterpiRe, should be ho ptrea as to be, as far as possible, a eonrsf 
of education to people ” Guveinment must undertake to do “the 
tilings, wliieh ai< made incumbent upon it by the helplessness of 
the public, in suob a manner as shall tend not to increjso and 
peipetuato, but correct this helplessness ’ 

The‘'e principles justify a departure in the diiections 
feugpfested [ibo\e The Kailwiiy policy pursued by 
Go\ernment has, as aiJiattei of fact, excejit in a fewy 
Piesidency towns, Jailed out hual indigenous 
industries, and made people more helple'"< than before 
tty increasing their dependence and pies'-uie on 
agiiculturt as their only resource. The jiolicy adopted 
by the Dutch (rovernment sixty jiear-, igo has produc- 
ed the opposite effects and made .'ava export four 
times less raw produce and four tunes more of manu- 
factured pioduce than has been the case in British 
India. Mi Mill recommends pecuniary assistance in 
aid of private enterprise, and the (jovernrnent recog 
iiizes tins duty in its ta(/ai advances So far there- 
fore as authority is concerned, theie is no heresy in the. 
lecommendation of a depaituie of policy in the direc- 
tion suggested by the experience of Java We are 
aware that objection will be t.iken to the proposah 
made .above on the ground that, finding capital for 
industries and manufactures is a function which does 
not belong to Oovernment This is no doubt theoreti- 
cally true, but at the same time it docs not he in the 
mouths oI those who advocate a vigorous Kail way 
7>oiicy to urge this objection, for if the principle be- 
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ac*c‘ept<"(], it f »Ii nv- tfi tt l/o\e'T,rnf*]it h,i- tio ba-inp^s to 
find capil.il I'lr r.MlWiV-^ or (Ai.a!-. or for pioiir*enn^ 
W or tof},‘o ( 111. ipr'-H- Tl 1 'll' objection 

foiott lli.it tli“ L;ieit lA.tnt of Iiiiihi i'* che;q) cfipital 
ri'ii'l} foi m\e'trneiit m l>ir;>e ‘ ntn pr,'-' The '-av mg' 
of file [iKii.in [lopulatioii .ire l>u^ '(.inty A hirg' pro- 
])orfioii of tbe'e samii;' i' t.iken up by taxation, a 
still laiger proportion i' hoardoilor hureol under one 
form or another, and there tmt <i fraction 1 p" than 
four or fn e I rores of rupee' all o\ei the lotinrr} left 
for indii'-tnal iu\e'lrn*iit vUi a huge '(ale A large por- 
tion of th(''e fue crjre'' i' in the liand‘« of men in 
Pre^itViuy l(nir)<, who have little relation' with the 
counfry at large The habit of f.u rning j'omt-'tock 
organi/ itions is not developed, and the 'a'lngs are 
invested in Government Sto(.k or m Po^t Olhie Ranks 
and he.ir no jiroluctive etluary Jo't as the land in 
India tliiT'ts for water, so the mdu'tiy of the c’ountry 
1' parched n[) for w.uit of capital The evil is not of 
to-di}, hilt i' an old inherit itue ('i[»ital de'irons of 
inve'trneiit and content with low. inteie^t i' a national 
u.mt, and this want canm^t be ndetjuateh supplied by 
an) parti-il or loc.d jinvate effort' Tbe'e la't aie good 
a-s fai as (be) go, but after all the) aie a drop m the 
ocean Tin* want being ii.itional, the nation ha' a 
right to expect tluar ruler' to supply the want more 
especially <i' these ruler' are luit Afghan' or Turks, 
but men belongnig to a ru'e the ino't gifted and the 
best endowed with material pO"ession', and lending 
their surplus wealth to all the countries of the world, 
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and capable of applying that wealth in the most pro- 
ductne channels. In the ease of.la\a, the contractors 
to whom Grovernment advanced loans were all Dutch 
adventuiers, but when these settlers went and settled 
in foreign lands and invested their money and talent 
in local industries, the evils of foreign absenteeism 
were not felt to be so great as in the ea«e of the 
Railway investments In borrowing a lesson from the 
Dutch method of conducting these operations, the 
British Grovernment here need not confine their lo, ins 
to British ’capitalists only Native enter[)nse. where 
the security was satisfactory, might well be allowed to 
share in the new unrlei takings This would remove 
one of the admitted evils ol the Dutc h plan of action. 
The loans need not he advanced free of inteicst as was 
the case m Java The Briti~.h Nation will not tolerate 
any action on the jiart of the (iov eminent bme to 
have a monopoly of sale of certain pioibicts The h'ast 
India Company hail such privileges, I»ut they pioved a 
source of discontent, and (be monopolie-, had lo be 
aboli'hed in favour of 1- lee Trade Tlievi potiionsof 
the Dutch arrangement will, theiefore. h <• to be 
dropped, but they do not foim e-sential puU.Jtiie 
scheme The vys<^em of Fort.'i 1 aboni u e\eii m 
Java given uo,.iud lu ii> pl,v< e .ndi \»a’)ine,,t. wvre 
substituted. The wages ol labonr m India ,iie '-o low 
that there is no .idvanlage m, oi oecasiou (in. (his 
assistance of forced labour These .uenents of the 
Culture .Sjstern thus eliminated, what remains for 
<tov eminent to do is fo encourage Native and European 
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enterprise in startin^j new industries by advanoen 
limited as in Java to maximum amount'-, and made 
repayable at low interest in a eeitain number of year-. 
The disbursement of these atlvances in the most 
])rofitahle way should be --ubjec ted to tlie ^uperln- 
teiidence <>1 oHicial exj)ert', who '-hould help and 
guide private effort-, and watcli the luteie-t of 
Government by preventing abu-e. 

In the choice of industries, Government may well 
prefer those in the prosperity of which it has a large 
stake, and in respect of which India jio— e--es sjiecial 
advant.ige- As instance-, the iron and coal industries 
may he .safely tiken up for tir-t trial In regard to 
the iron indu-try, Mr O’Connor ob-er\es in liis la-t 
report that : 

No jiractical development of the iron industry has as vet been 
made m India The flarakpoit works, where an lodustrj of the 
fnst magnitude might he cieatcd by the expenditurt of capital and 
skill, arc still limited to the production of cast iron in trifling 
quantities, although the State and public require an import dose 
on a quarter of a million of tons of iron and steel vearlv, without 
including ipiantities imported as machinery, mill work, and railway 
matciial 

In reg.ud to coal. Government has for a long time 
worked the Warora mine- on its own account In 
place of tins costly dep.irt mental work, iL may be 
sugge sled that jinvate enterprise duly sub-uii-ed. or 
guaranteed, oi helped witli loans, should be substituted. 
Mmilarl) , in legard to agricultural pioduce, sugar is 
one of the industres which needs }iel[» I’rivate efforts 
to establish refineiies fail, on account of the ditticulties 
placed by the Abkan Department, in utilising the 
refuse or non-saccharine matter for purposes of rum or 
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liquor. Our competition in this article is not with. 
England, but with China, Mauritius and the Straits 
Settlement's With the Government assustance in inoney^ 
and freedom from Abkari difficulties, India would 
produce its own sugar. Similarly, in oils, our 
competition chiefly i« with Ceylon, Mauritius, and 
the Straits Settlements We export seeds of all sorts 
to the extent of eight crores and import cocoanut oil 
from the Mauritius and from Ceylon, ground-nut oil 
from Java, and linseed oil from England. In the case 
of beer, there has been a considerable de\elopment of 
Indian breweries, but the importations are still many 
times the quantity produced in India. Woollen 
manufacturing industries and the tanning of hides 
and skins, and the manufacture of paper and glas», also 
afford large scope lor the springing up of neu enterprise. 

We might multiply the list if it were necessary to- 
go into details, but it is unnecessary to do so, for the 
struggle at present is to secure the recognition of the 
principle advocated All that I contend f('r is that on 
the principle followed by Government of boiroiiing two 
to three crores each year for so-called productive Rail- 
ways, it should borrow or divert this amount for the 
encouragement of new industries in the country by 
means of advances, or subsidies, or guarantees, accord- 
ing as circumstances require. 

Even if the Government be not prepared to take 
this risk on its own shoulders fiom fear of English 
criticism and jealousy, a way might be found giving 
effect to arrangements proposed on a small scale by 
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’Empowering the existing Local or Municipal Boards 
or creating Special Corporate Boards of Trade and Com- 
merce to borrow from the Government ut low interest 
the moneys required and advance them as loans for 
the improvement of rural and urban industries. The 
savings deposited with Goierm^nt are at present 
wholly unproductive. The depositors are paid 3^* per 
cent by investing their moneys in Government Stock 
at 4 * per cent. This benefits nobody If, instead of 
the present arrangement, the district and the city 
deposits were lent by Government to Municipal and 
I.«ocal Boards or District Corporate Banks, and these 
Bodies empowered to make advances, say at five or six 
per centi, to private persons w'lth skill and energy to 
turn them to account, an annually increaHing fund 
of four to five crores will be at the disposal of 
the Government for purposes more calculated to 
benefit everybody than the present plans Each District 
might thus have a fund to develop its resources in its 
own way, and several districts might combine together 
to support a strong undertaking for common advantage. 
If the powers of these Boards were thus enlarged* 
there would be no risk of loss to Government, and the 
Boards might make considerable profit by the nse of 
the money and thus relieve the burden of local 
taxation. Of course Government through its 
officers would have a potent voice in the proper dis- 
bursement of these borrowed moneys, and with judi- 
cious supervision the whole face of the country might 
' Bmoe reduced to 3.^ per cent, and 3} per cent. 
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be chanejed in the course of a few years. The Govern* 
ment might also help these efforts by giving its own 
custom to these manufacturing concerns m respect 
of the articles required for its stores. When the coun- 
try was thus enabled to obtain a new start, and 
factories and mills on a small or l.arge scale were 
set up all over the land, the present paralysis 
would give way to a play of energies which would 
far more effectively than schools and colleges give 
a new birth to the activities of the nation. This 
then 18 our plan. The alternative suggested above 
may do as an experiment, but it would be far better if 
the Government recognized this function of developing 
new industries in the country, to be as legitimate a 
part of its duty as it now regards Railway construc- 
tion to be. The principle underlying both functions 
is the same. The one has been tried and has attained 
its success, but has not cured the particular weakness 
which ha's ciippled the growth of the nation. The 
experimental trial of the other principle in a neigh- 
bouring country has to all appearances supplied this 
defect, and this experience warrants a similar trial m 
this country. 



IV. 

PRESENT STATE OF INDIAN 
MANUFACTURES & OUTLOOK OF 
THE SAME* 

WATTS. Reporter on Economic Product^ to 
J J the Oovernraent of India, has in his recently 
published memorandum on the resources of British 
India devoted an entire chapter to the con-jideration 
of the “ Present State of Indian Manufactures and 
Outlook of the Same” for the future which is eminent- 
ly suggestive and deserves most careful cosideration 
by the members of an association such ns that under 
whose auspices ue meet here to-day The political 
domination of one country by another attracts far 
more attention than the more formidable, though 
unfelt domination winch the capital, enterprise, and 
skill of one country exercise o\er the trade and 
manufactures of another. This latter domination has 
an ui^idous influence which paralyzes the springs of all 
the varied activities which together make up the life 
of a nation, and this influence was so paramount at one 
time in British India that there were gra\e reasons 
to feai the worst consequences of this ine\itable 
change In the eighteenth century, England, like 
the other countries of Europe, desired to have colonies 
* Read at the Industrial Conference, Peons, in 1893. 
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ofits own race 111 all part^ of world, rhudly for 
the command of the markets, thus opened up to the 
Home manufactureis and traders The colonies were 
looked upon a^, and in fact were actually called, 
plantations, wheie raw pioduce was grown to be sent 
to the mother-country to be manufactured and 
exported agein back to the colonies and to the rest of 
the world. This policy suggested restrictive measures 
of action intended to foster domestic trade and arts at 
the sacrifice of the be-^t interests of the colonies The 
American War of Independence put an end to this 
scheme of Economic Government, and since then, 
though the ejdiere of English colon i/ation has been 
multiplied during this century beyond all previous 
recoid, yet these new colonies have from the first been 
allowed to work out their own destinies, free from the 
leading strings of domestic control The great Indian 
Dependency has come to be regarded .is a plantation, 
growing raw produce to be shijjped by British agents 
in British ship'', to he worked into fabrics by British 
skill and capital, and to he re-exported to the Depend- 
ency b}' British merchants to then cones ponding 
British firms in India and elsewhere The develop- 
ment of steam-power and ineclianual skill, joined with 
increased facilities of communication, have lent strength 
to this tendency of the tune", and, as one result 
of the change, the gradual rurali/ition of this great 
Dejiendency, and the rapid decadence of native 
manufacture and trade, became distinctly marked. 
Even now the danger is not over. It is, howevei, a 
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fortunate fin unistance that, during the last 
twenty year®, there ha- been a clearly (ii‘.tinguishable 
departure from the till then unimpeded profess of 
ruralizing a vast continent long known for its great 
resources and ajititudes The rationale of tlie exist- 
ence and working of such a body as the Industrial 
Association of Western India is that it seeks to 
encourage this tendency and check rustication It is 
no doubt a struggle of a very unequal character, a 
struggle between a giant and a dwarf, and yet the 
struggle has to he maintained against great cxlds , and 
those who are engaged in the struggle cannot do 
better than note from time to time, whether the 
direction of tlie movement is correct, and it® velocity 
Mtisfactoi V I propose in this paper to bring tog^tber 
certain facts chiefly based on official publications, 
which will, I hope, satisfy you that on the wdiole w’e 
h.ive reason to cor^gratulate ourselves upon the result, 
that the tendency towainK rustication has been 
checlted, and India under British rule has been 
gathern.gup lis forces, and niarsballing them in order 
to ward off the evil effects of the first surrender that 
it had to make by way of homage to British skill, 
capital, and entei prise 

Dr Watts has m his memorandum noticed one side 
of this courter-moveinent, whicli has become clearly 
visible during the last twenty years A careful analysis 
of the trade returns of British India for 1892-93, 
discloses the fact that, out of a total of one hundred 
and sixty-four crores worth of exports and imports. 
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excliidingf treasure and Government transactions, we 
imported nearly sixteen crores of raw produce n^ain'st 
nearly thirty-six crores of manufactured produce, ahile 
we I'xported eighty-five crores of raw produce against 
sixteen crores worth of manufactured articles. In a 
word, our exports to foreign countries ‘showed that 
eighty-five per cent of them were represented by the 
bulky agricultural iiroduce, which gave no employment 
to local skill and capit il except auch as was rejiresent- 
ed by the rude methods of agiiculture, while in the 
imports we did no^ know how to supply our want>» in 
regard to seventy-two per cent of the articles we re- 
ceived from foieign countries These projiortions of 
seventy-two per cent imports and eight)-fi\e per 
cent exports are sufhciently expre-<'ive of the present 
condition of things In 1892, we exported twenty and 
a half crores of cotton and jute hbre, another twenty 
and a half crore-, of grain, eleven aivd ,i half cri^res of 
seeds, ten crores of ojuurn and tobacco, about nine 
crores worth of tei, coffee, and indigo, nearly Ihree 
cror“s of hides and skln'^, horns, etc, three-foui ths of 
a crore of dye-stuff-, and spices, about two-third> of 
a crore of raw silk, two-tbirds of a crore of tiinb-r, 
a (Quarter of a croie of manure, three-fourths of 
a crore of lac, and one-third of a crore of catechu or 
cutch These artn las make up in all eighty crores 
The principal raw materials, which India imported in 
large (piantitie^, in the same year, weie the metals — iron 
nnd steel of about three and a half crores, copjier two 
croies, and the rest about a crore — one and three- 
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eit^hth croifs woith of coaJ, other minerals three- 
fourtli*. of a (tore, otie-Lliird of a crore of stone, 
marble and J)lP(Iou^ jewellery. The re»t of the im- 
ported articles weie all more or le-, the products of 
skill and ca]>ital en^a^ed in manufactures, including 
fiorn twenty-five to thirty-one crure^ of ru[)ee', worth 
of cotton goods, three crores of silk and woolh-ri apparel, 
two and a half ciores of sugar, one and a lialf crores of 
wine^, SIX and two-tlurds (rores of machinery and 
manufactuied metah, thiee croies ol dyes, two crores 
worth of oil, and about a crore of tea, coffee, and 
eundnes. Thi^ state of things w<is the growth of the 
last half century. In cotton goods and yarn 

imported to India were worth less than "ixty lakhs of 
rupee', ami in forty years they '>velled to the enormous 
amount ot twent}-li\e crcre' .Silk and woollen goods 
imported in IbdS weie worth only five lakh', and they 
ro-se to two <ii d one-thiid crores iii foity yeais. 
{Similarly, law jute and giaiii exjiorted from India were 
about four lakh-s e«ich in value m and were 

resjiectively woith five croies and six crore' in 1692. 

About twenty-two years ago, I Uail occasion to notice 
thus collapse of domestic industries, and the gradual 
rustication of our chief occupations, m a senes of 
lectures which have been published, and it was about 
this tune that a welcome change took place, whose 
effects are now perceptibly \isible. Things were as 

bad as could be about 1870-7.3 ; since then the tide 

bas turned, and India has shown signs of a revival 
which marks its first step in the transition from a 
7 
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purely agricultural into a partly manufacturing and 
trading country. Dr Watts hat' in his Memorandum 
clearly brought out into piorninence the chief features 
of this change Ot coui>e, no change has taken place 
in the absolute disproportion between the exports and 
imports of raw and manufactuied produce, but their 
relative proportions have changed in a way which 
marks the beginning of this new departure fiom the 
old traditions The chief features of this change may 
be thus described. Firstly, our exjiorts of manufac- 
tured or paitly manufactured goods have risen from 
five and a quarter crores to sixteen and a lialf crores in 
the past fourteen year'. the increase being 

thus two bundled and eleven penent in fourteen 3'ears. 
There is a steail} annual increment of lif een }ic‘i cent, 
with onh two ecceptional 3 ears (luring th.it whole 
period. N' condly, nm export' of 1 \w pioduce have also 
risen ab« )lutel3% but the ri'lative rise is measured by 
the difference between 'ixty crores and eighty-tue ,ind 
a half crores. which means an inciease of forty-tw'o per 
cent in fourtcn-n yeai', 01 an annual increment of 
three per cent pei year against an annual increment 
of fifteen per cent in tlie export of m.uiufactured pro- 
duce. Tliirr3qthe imrease of mariufai tured articles 
imported into India has only been thirty per cent in 
fourteen yi'ars, rising fiorn twenty croies to thirty-six 
crores, w'hu it give' an annual inciement of two per 
cent per yeai Fourthly, the increa-^e in the imports 
c { raw produce has been about a hundred per cent , 
rising from thirteen and thiee-fourths crores to twenty- 
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and a half cron^. worth in fourUen y.at. This 
frive. an averajre intreniPrit of and a h.hf per cent 
The foilimon- table .et. forth the seveial points 
noticed above in a very cle.ir manner 


Manufactured 
Importa 
Raw Imports 
Manufaoturod I 
Exports 
llaw Exports 

It will be M‘en from thI^ table that while 'he 
absolute di.propoition .till continues to be\eiymaiUJ, 
there is a very healthy chance in then leiafiie pro- 
portions Fifthly, while the im])orls of mannfactuied 
articles were s,xty-lue per cent of the total imports 
in 1H7<), this proportion has fiHen to fifty-seven per 
cent in ISOi, s„nila.Iy, while the piopoition of 

raaniifactmed exports was only eicht pei vent of the 

total exi.orts m ]s7i), tluy were m 18b2 nearly 
Mxteen pei cent This J.ance is a steady tendency 
which characterise- the returns of mo.t of the ) ears 
included within the period noted abo.e t<i\tlily, the 

above conclusion, aie based on the othciil hade 
returns. Dr. Walts, how-evei, 4ue.l.ons the principle 
oftheofhcial ilassifu ation which leJi^ates Mn.h ^axxls 
as ?piiiL>, Hour, .^uirar, oiK, etc., to the head Jf rawr 
produce ; while con, coiJace, oil cake., hides and 
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skins, lac, are shown ns maimf-ictured. The growth, 
of the industiies concerned in the production of indi^o, 
tea, coffee, oils, su^jar, beer, tobacco, (igai>-, etc,, 
marks the I'lrsfc step in tho pio^ress of India from 
a purely afriicnltuml into a partly inanuf.icturin<; 
countiy, which is ijuite as impoitant ,\s the actual 
multiplication of jute, cotton, silk, woollen, jMpei, 
dour, aud oil-milK, and leather and sn.r.vr factories. 
By re-classifyiniij the details oftlie official i*turn‘'On 
this moie coirect basi^, it is sliou n that oni inamifac 
tured exports hear to our r\w exfioit the jiioportion 
of thirty to se\'‘nty, in-tead of sjiiteen to eighty-four 
per cent 

The (juestion natnially ari-.t' how In^ tins ciiancfe 

for the better b^en hiouo'it about Tf has been 
broo'^bt about silently and sur<‘!) !.y the eilort- of the 
Indian people, a^'i'ted to a lar:;e extent by the influx 
ofBnti-h capital I'-d enteipn-e A few illustrations 
will bev^t explain the workiri” of thi' double apjenc^ 
Takiiif; cotton "'>ods, in the fir^t in-t.uice, if will he 
noted that the unporl'- of coKon i;oo !- and } irn were 
valued at nineteen ai.u-a-lialf iroies m IBTu, and 
thouph they vO'.e a- hiuh a- thulv-one < rores 
in one or two year>, they [i,i\'* lieen almost steady 
during the last fifteen years at a fignie wlufh nieragee 
twenty-five ciores. Export-, in tlie ine.iri while have 
risen from less than two crores to nearly ten crorea 
during the same peiiod of eighteen years. The export 
of raw cotton stood at five and a half crores in 1800, 
rose to thirty-five crores in 1805-18GG, and has since 
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lallen to about sixtoen crore>> in 18G8, fouite<»n crorea 
in 1878, seven and-a-lialf in 1882, and w.i^ thirteen 
crores in 1802 The'-e, ihangesin the exports and 
imports of raw and manufact uied cotton have lieen 
conternporaneou-* witli the develojunent of tiie cotton 
milh in Indi.i, whKhha\e from {ift^-eif:^ht 

mdh with 12,983 looms and 1,130,10 1 epiridles m 
1878 to 130 mills with 20,317 I loui' and 1,378,903 
spindles, ^i\ nio em[)li>yment to one hundied and fifty 
thousand hands 'flie ( ipital sunk in Ihe^e mills was 
less than two ernes iti 187.3, and is now estimated 
to be nearly ten ciore- This \ ist industry hi? all 
f^rown wilhm the la-t foity }ear', and th<' Bnnbay 
Presidency tikes tle^ lim'- sbaie of tlie benents s^^. ured 
thereby, inasmuch as no le^s than 8s mills <ue in this 
Presidency, be'ide- >80 presses and a still large 
number of ginning f.ictories 

The place whn h tlie cotton industry occupies in this 
Presidency i> t.ikcm up in Bengd by the jute indu-try. 
There .ire twenty— (‘ven pite milla and twenty -three 
piessf... and 111 , my pir. ale comeins with .i capital of 
MX iind-.i-half mores wth 5), 000 loom- and 180,172 
Spindles, gi\ing employ inent to ovti se\enty-se\en 
thousand men The expoits wcie o\er ten ciores of 
hags, and the home consumption is ecjua! to the foreign 
demand. The export of law jute still amounts to 
flfty-two lakhs of hmuhedweights. 

Theie are eiglity-one silk tilature concerns in. 
Bengal, which give employment to 8,000 hands 
^[lermanently, and an eijual number temporarily, and 
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produce five lakhs of pounds of silk There are two 
mills, one in Calcutta and another in Bombay, which 
supply chiefl}' the Bui mese markets. There are other 
factories which pioduce Tasar and Chora silk for the 
local market. The silk mill in Calcutta exported 
sixteen lakhs of rupees worth of silk goods to 
England and France. The expoits of raw ‘^ilk were 
woith sixty lakhs of ru[>ees. 

There are hie woollen milF with 332 looms and 
17,210 spmdles, and they gi\e ein]»loymeiit to o\er 
three thousand hands. The capital employed is thirty 
lakhs, and the annual out-turn of goods is worth 
twenty-one lakh'- of lupees, chiefly foi the snjiply of 
local and depaitniental wants. The woollen and silk 
piece-goods imported were of the \aliie of nearly 
three crores of rupees, which shows what scope there 
is still left for further expansion The exports of 
Cashmere shawls, which at one tune were nearly thnty 
lakhs of rupees in \alue in 1 8GR, dwindled down to 
two and a quarter lakhs in 1890-91 

There are ten paper mills with a cajntal of 
nearly twenty-five lakhs of rupees. The out-turn 
had quadrupled in ten years, and was twenty-six 
million pounds in 1S92 There is considerable scope 
for extension heie also, since the value of imported 
paper of all kindt, averages about fifty lakhs of 
rupees. 

There aie forty-seven tanneries, thirty-three out 
of which are in the Madras Presidency, nine in Sind,, 
two in Calcutta, two in Cawnpore, and one m Agra^ 
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The ev|»)rfc trade in tanned hides has increased from 
thiee crorei to five and-a-hnlf crore-> in eighteen years. 
In tanned leather rnanuf.ictures, these Indian tan- 
neries compete with the imports from Europe, 

Tliere are in India twenty-three breweries, all 
stalled 'ince 1 8d0 The capital employed is seventeen 
lakns, the out-turn is fifty lakhs of gallons, out of which 
nearly twenty-seven lakhs were purchased by Govern- 
ment for tl.e use of soldiers. The remaining twenty- 
two lakhs are con'>umed by the cm! population Till 
within the last thiee or four >ear', there was practically 
no irnpoit of beer for the u^e of the army. I^atterly, 
since 1891, this monopoly has been destroyed, and 
imported beer is again coming in large quantities. 
Altogether one crore woith of wines and spirits is 
irnpoited into India, and about h.ilf a crore worth of 
beer and cider w,is impoited ui 1892 

There are he-'Ules two soap factoriex and ten 
roj)e factories at work in this country, chiefly supply- 
ing local and departmental want'- 

Tlieie are fourteen sugar factories and refineries, 
five in Madia^, seven in Bengal, and two in the North- 
West Provinces The capital of two of the mom 
important factoiie", that of Casipoie near Calcutta, 
and the lio>a Factory in Miahjahanpur, is twenty-six 
lakhs of rupees The imports of >ug.u are, however, 
seven times as large ns the expoit>. The competition 
of beet sugar lias checked the local pioduction for 
export markets, a.s also for home consumption. The 
wants of local consuini»lion aie chiefly satisfied by the 
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use of the jasi^cjery Tin* \ iliie of imputf'd refined 
sugar t\u) atnl fwoffnnl' of i rore-' m IHOJ, ami 
its quantify two niiihon toil" Kaw evported 

was woifh forty-fi\e lalvh 

.\e\t in Older eome tlie tloui null", of winch w'p liave 
forty-six at work in Indi.i, nineteen being in the 
Bombay Presidency The cajiital eni[)loypd hy fi\o of 
these, which are Joint Stock concern", i" "ixteen lakhs 
of rupees, and the total capital of all the null" might 
come up to thirty lakhs Theie are, bp"ide", several 
tobacco-curing faetoriP". hone-ci ushing fattonc" iron 
and hras" foundnc", oil null", saltpetie refineric", saw 
mill", potteries, and oth( r < ompanie" In the words of 
Sir Edw'ard Huck, they all indicate that: 

I rdia 18 enforing upon an important pi nod of mriifartunng 
activity. Already a substantial conimencc'iiont fias boon made in 
cotton and jute goods, folJo.ved by inanutactones ut wool, paper, 
leather, sugar, oil and tobacco 

Side by side with this expansion nf Indian in.innfac- 
tunng industries, we hate to note the ”i<‘at detelop- 
ment of the tea, coffee, indigo, and (inclumi ])lanta- 
tions The capita! "Unk in these indu'fries i" < hiefly 
European, and the management is also in h'uiopean 
hands The total area under tea cultit at ion in 
1892-93 was 33182 3 mres, out of wludi half Ihe 
area is cultivated hypru.ite concerns, and one lakh of 
acres belongs to companies started in Enolaml, while 
half-a-Iakh of acres belong" to (ornji.unes st.nfed in 
Calcutta The total exports were one hundred and 
twenty millions of pounds in wt ight worth six crores of 
rupees in all. 
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tot I < ;it t’ hy tlf 1 tf-a 

(otiipaiiu^ 111 t'o- . . 1 .. • rii- 'Lhe 

of tliH j,ri> it- t*- ’ (of'em-. ni.iy a-'U/nod to 
bpix^inuili lot' oi'lu'lry i- ‘"iuilo\ moiit *^0 ten 

Idk.h^' of piMjilo Ilo* l.imi (, ciijiiei u,i> u I to hind, 
\Ahuh yiobU'd riotlaii” In ion* 1- 'irojio lU oriterprise 
turned it to ;u « mnt 

Tho indi^o (oruorn- at uorl tii Iiidi v j,, 1 sq j were 
repre-^ented by 2 7U!i ^otorie- aioi \,\t- which 

gave employfiieiit to three ruxl <i h df 1 ihli' of people, 
■jolely in tlte prodiation of the inamif.K tured article of 
commer ce d'he lyrn ulturi't' wlio jirodine tlie raw 
mateiial .ire not induded m tlii'^ miinber. I'he aver.i^e 
export'' <ire fifietn million pound" valued ,it nearly 
fifty lakh" of iu}>ee" 

Coffee jilant.itior.' cover 127. (il'^ acre" in I’nti'h 
Indi.i, be"ide.. laree are i" in ^f)"or<q t'oehin, and 
Tra aneoie d'hc tot il ai<a under the i idVe iiop may 
safely lie put rh> • n at two lakh" of mip" The total 
oxjiort of collee i" ne i^ly three 1 ikh" of hundredw eights 
There aii‘ thiifv oven colT.'C'wnk" in the M ulras 
Presidi'nc}, win. ti to'e employ rnent to 1 '17'^ porm inent 
and tein]>.iraiy hand" Theie .ue lV"ides 

nuineioii" l.u fnlonc', many native, ami a few under 
Furofieaii management. gjMng employment to 2 014 
permanent hind", .ind 1 (i(U) temper iry labourers. 
Theeatecbu oi eiitch tiade i" abo eoii"ideiable. 
The value of the export" in IS92 was nearly forty 
lakh'^. 

Next to the"e pl.intaiioii'^ and null indu'^tnes, an 
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important development of the resources has taken- 
place in the mineial wealth of India, and notably in 
the use of Indian coal. The value of the import of 
foreign coal was as high as two crores of rupees m 
1888, but has fallen to one and a quarter crores in 
1892. The imports have not expanded with the 
increase in demand, and this is entirely due to the 
working of Indian collieries. The Bengal collieries 
alone have quadrupled their output chiefly as 
exports by sea to other Province'^ in five years, the 
exports having risen from four lakhs of tons in 1888 to 
twenty lakhs m 1892. In 1893 there were eighty*two 
collieries at work in India, of which seventy-three were 
in Bengal, one in the Punjab, three in Assam, one in 
Central India, one in Deccan, Hyderabad, and one in 
Baluchi<?tan. The output has doubled itself in ten 
years, and was two million tons in 1892, more than 
one million tons being made up by the Bengal collie- 
ries alone. Out of thehe two million tons, one million 
tons were used by the Railway Companies Burma also 
has large coal deposits which are being brought into 
use. Bombay, Madras, and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces have no coal mines. 

Gold mines have been re-opened by the help of 
British capital and enterprise in Mysore and Wynaad, 
and the out-turn in 1892 was nearly worth nine lakhs. 
The average of the imports of gold in five years was 
more than four crores per year, being nearly twice the 
figures in 1872, and thrice the figures in 1852, which 
were respectively two and-a-half, and one and one-thirdc 
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crores. One hundred and fifty crores worth of gold 
has been imported into India since 1835 for hoarding 
purposes. 

The success which has attended the flow of 
English capital in respect of coal mines has not re- 
warded the efforts made to develop the non resources 
of India. Not that India is wanting in this natural 
source of wealth, but it is not possible to work these re- 
sources in the face of European competition, The great 
difficulty in the way is to find iron deposits near 
enough to coal mines which can produce cheap and 
good fuel. The Baragor Iron Company in Bengal is, 
however, progressing satisfactorily. The imports of 
iron and iron- ware, including railway materials and 
mill machinery in the meanwhile have remained 
stationary at the high figure of nine or ten crores 
daring the past five years. 

The amount of salt produced in India was over nine 
lakhs of tons in 1892, and the imports were three 
and-a-half lakhs of tons. The total duty levied was 
eight and-a-half crores. Saltpetre was an Indian 
monopoly in former times. Owing to the discoveries 
of a substitute by artificial processes, the demand for 
Indian saltpetre has fallen off, and saltpetre worth 
only five lakhs was exported in 1892. 

India imported from sixteen to twenty lakhs of 
pearls during the last five years, while its own pearl 
fisheries yielded but a poor return. Since the 
conquest of Burma, ruby, jade, amber, sapphire and 
other precious stones have become a new source o 
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wealth, but as yet these resource^, show no great 
development. 

I hcwe thus passed in review all the principal 
manufacturing, planting, and mineral industries which 
have sprung up m India dm ing the last forty years, and 
which ha\e shown a very he-ilthy development during 
the last twenty years. They rep'-e'sent an investment 
of nearly fifty crores of lupees, and afford new and 
varied employment to nearly twenty-five lakhs of people 
all the year round. This is an humble beginning, bub 
it IS a very hopeful one, and its effects are plainly 
visible in the alteied relations which have come to 
subsist between Indian ex})orts and imports of raw and 
manufactured goods. 

It might appear to some that it i-' not very safe to 
rely ujion >tati>tics of tiade oi indmtry of a general 
character, and to base conclusions thereon which might 
or might not hold good of particular parts of the 
country, in the welfare of which we may be more 
intimately interested It is with this view that 
I desire you to turn to some local statistics of this 
Presidency, about the correctness of which we need 
have no misgivings, and which also point in the same 
direction as tho'-'* I have already examined In another 
place I have noted the proportion of rural and urban 
populations in this Presidency, as they are disclosed by 
the two census enumerations of 1872 and 1891. The 
census of 1872 disclosed one hundred and seventy- 
nine towns with a population of more than five thou- 
sand inhabitants in the Bombay Presidency. This same 
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number rose to two hundred and thirty-two in the cen- 
sus of 1891 The population of one hundred and 
seventy-nine towns was in 1872 shown to be 2,778,822^ 
or se\enteen per cent., while the population of the 
two hundrefl and thirty-two towns wa-, found to be 
.3,153,509, or nearly nineteen per tent . of the total 
population. The number of towns had thu' increased 
by thirty per cent in twenty year-, anrl the popula- 
tion of these tow n- h.id incieased twenty-ri\e per cent. 
The total increase of population during the -aine ])eriod 
of twenty years was only sixteen per cent . anrl the rural 
areas showed an increase of fourteen per cent in 
their population. The increfi'e of towns, and the 
higher rate of increase in the population of town®, as 
also the slight increase in the relative i)roportioris of 
urban and rural j)opulation«, show' clearly that the 
tendency towards rustication had been checked, and 
that gradually but .surely, the flr^t signs of the new 
ciMc life were manifesting themsehes Ihe difference 
intherelrtne percentages of the town and country 
l)Oj)ul<ition shows .slight and scarcely perceptible 
progress, but that slight progre>s was in the right 
direction. 

The same fact is brought home to us by a careful 
study of the census of occupations. I’nfortuiiately no 
fair companion can be instituted betw'een the lesults of 
the cen.sua of 1872 and those of 1 891, because of the 
different principles on which the census tables m each 
of these years were prepared. However, taking the last 
census enumeration as a basis, we find that in 1891, 
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out of a total population of 18,884,704 enumerated, 
11,008,233 were returned as agriculturists, which 
gives a proportion of nearly fifty-nine per cent. The 
division of town and country is not sharply marked out 
in this land. The town has a considerable agri- 
cultural population, and the country has its own village 
industries. It is, therefore, useful to note the relative 
proportions of the different classes of occupations in 
town and country 

The agricultuust«!, who are hfty-nine per cent, of 
the whoV population, were returned as forming fifteen 
per cent of the male and nineteen per cent of the 
female population in towns, and sixty-seven per 
cent, of the male and female population in the 
country. The purveyors of vegetable food were five 
to se\en per cent and of animal food one to two per 
cent of the entire population. The dealets in build- 
ing materials and artificer^ eng.aged in building were 
about two per cent in town<?, and le>s than a half per 
cent in the country The cotton industry engaged 
three per cent of the entire population, being distri- 
buted however in the proportion of nine per cent in 
towns to about two jier cent in the country The 
woollen, as also the hemj) and H.ax fabrics, engaged 
less than a quarter jtercent. of the population both in 
towns and country The silk industry h.id norejire- 
sentatives in the country but engaged in towns one 
per cent, of males, and one and a half percent, of the 
female population. The dress makers were one and 
a half per cent, of the entire population, butpredomi- 
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Dated in town<? where they were four and a half per 
cent, as against less than one per cent, in the country. 
Gold and ‘silversmiths w'ere nearly one per cent, of 
the entire population, being however two per cent, in 
towns and less than a half per cent in the country, 
Bra'^s, copper and tinsmiths were found in towns 
only, but tlie iron-workers or blacksmith'' were 
nearly eipially distributed between town and country 
with a slight preponderance in the towns. Wood, 
bamboo, and cane-w'ork engaged about tw'o per cent, 
of the population. the‘-e clashes being nearly three 
per cent in towns, and le^o than one j>er cent in the 
country. Leather-workers and shoe-makers were 
almost e(inally distributed both in town and coiintr}’, 
their proporiiiin ranging from one and a (piartei per 
cent, to oneandahnlf per cent of the population, 
Money-lendeis vi'ere a luxuiy of the to-vti" being 
neaily one and. a half per ^ent there .igainst less 
than half a [)er cent in the country Merchants, 
brokei'. contractor-' were exclusively confined to 
towns, where they foimed one and a half percent, of 
the population. Lawyer^, doctor", priests and engin- 
eers were conspuuoi’s l>y then absence in th« 
countrv, and then comparative importance in towns 
was not great "ince they together made up le'S than 
a half percent of the population. Music was almost 
equally distributed over town and countr) . but pros- 
titution w’a& a feature of it which belonged to towns 
only, wheie it figured as high as half per cent, of the 
female population. Retired pensioners and owners 
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of pioppity, wlio lived on intere'.t, were also town 
luxuries, being; half per cent, theie, and altot;ether 
absent in the country. If we bear the-e relative 
percentages in mind, we shall find that there aie a, 
numbei of in(lQ'>tue.s, especially those concerned with 
the working; of metab', leather, dealei-> in books, 
papei and skationer}^ and in haidwaie of all kinds, 
also lamps, matches, timber, stone woikeis, watch- 
makers, 1 ail way employees, cart-makers, Imtchers’, 
toddy-drawers and Iniuor-sellei-, j iLC^ry and susar- 
miker?, contractors, builders, lawyei-^, doctoi-, engin- 
eers, factory liands, winch show a teiuiency to increase, 
while men engaged in oil-pressing, w'eavers and 
&{)inners of cotton an<l wool, ]jotteis, giocer-, jiedlars, 
wood-car\ ers, embroideiers and dealer ^ in gold and 
Silver, and jewels, piie>>ts, musicians, militaiy classes^ 
and cainers of all kinds, h.iveamaiked tendemythe 
other way. Industries which tlourished by the favour 
of courts and their dependents have a tendency to 
disajiji^ar. while the industiies w'huh concern them- 
selves with the comforts and convenience of the 
middle classes, have a tendency, as indicated above, 
to develoji in course of time. As regards the majority 
of the lower classes, tht*y are generally unaffected 
by either of these changes. Whether we wish it 
or not, the transformation of industries sketched 
out above is inevitable, and we must make the best 
of it I have tried to study the cjuestion from all Bides 
with the help of trade returns, census statisticB, and 
the official publications bearing upon the general 
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welfare of the urban and rural population. I have 
placed before you what appear to me to be good grounds 
for the ho[)e f entertain that India has now fairly 
entered upon the path which, if pur-,ued in the same 
spirit which has animated its capitalists hitherto, 
cannot fail to work out its industrial salvation. 
What we have to do in each case is to learn by organ- 
ized cu operation to compete with the foreigner, and 
take in as much raw produce from abroad as we 
need, and work it up here, and to send in place of our 
exports of raw produce the same quantities in less 
bulky but more valuable forms, after they have under- 
gone the operation of art manipulation and afforded 
occupation to our industrial classes I might illustrate 
this by the following table. — 

In Place ot E\i*oktinc. Con\kktthbm i.sro A: Expoht. 


Oil Sepdn 
Dvo htiiffs 
Wheat 

Unhuaked Rico 
.Taggorv 
lUw Cotton 
Raw Wool 
Raw Silk 
Jute and Flax 
Hidea and Skins 
Raw Tobacco 
Fish 
Rags 

Wood and Timber 


Oils 

'Dyes and Pigments 
Flour 

I Husked Rice 
I Sugar 

CottoD Goods 
Woollen Goods and Shawls 
Silk Goods 
Gunny Bags, Ropes 
Prepared and Tanned Ijeather 
Tobacco Cured, and Cigars 
"ured and Salted Fiah 
I Paper 

•Ted Wood and Furniture 


I might multiply this list without end. This is 
the practical work which Providence has set down for 
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ns to learn under the best of teachers. We have 
already made fair progress. We have to improve our 
raw mateiidls or import them when our soil is unsuited 
to their production. We have to organise labour and 
capital by co-operation and import freely foreign skill 
and machinery, till we learn our lessons properly and 
need no help We have rusticated too long ; we have 
now to turn our apt hands to new work and bend our 
muscles to sturdier and honester labour. This is the 
civic virtue we have to learn, and according as we learn 
it or spurn it, we shall win or lose in the contest. We 
have to work against great odds, which are represented 
by our old traditions, our poverty of resources, and the 
hostile competition of advanced laces, whose industrial 
organizatiou has been completed under more favourable 
conditions than our own. My object in reading this 
paper before you is chiefly to show you that, notwith- 
standing the-^e disadvantages and the free trade policy 
of the Government, we may win if we will only 
persevere in ourelforls and direct them by co-operation 
on a large scale into the proper channels We cannot 
afford to he dreamy and self-contained, and turn back 
from our prc-s“ril ojiportunities to a past which cannot 
be recaUed. 

T^atural aptitudes, undeveloped but unliirnted 
resource-, peace and order, the whole world open to 
us, our marvel ious situation as the emporium of all 
/sid, these jjriceles- advantages will secure success, if 
we endeavour to deserve it by striving for it. This is 
the creed for the }>roj>agation of which, by exhortation 
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and example, the Industrial Association of Western 
India was started, and I feel sure it will soon become 
the creed of the whole nation, and ensure the per- 
manent triumph of the modern spirit in this ancient 
land 
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N O object of National Economy ib more directly 
practical in its bearings upon the piospenty of 
the people than the question of providing exjja/isive 
and remunerative labour facilities commensurate with 
the natural growth of the population. The Ke])ort of 
the Famine Commission has emphaticvdly drawn pub- 
lic attention to the fact that ; 

at the root of much of the poverty of the people of India, and 
the risks to which they are exposed in seasons of scarcity, lies the 
unfortunate circumstance that agriculture forms almost the sole 
occupation of the mass of the population, and that no remedy for 
present evils can be complete which docs not includo the intro- 
duction of a diversity of occupation, through which the surplus 
population may be drawn from agricultural pursuits, and led to 
find their means of subsistence on manufactures, or some such 
employment 

Ther“ can be no doubt that the permanent 
salvation of the country depends upon the growth 
of Indian manufactures and commerce, and that 
all other remedies can only be temporary pallia- 
tives, At the same time, it is admitted that this 
diversity and change of occupation is a very arduous 
undertaking. It presupposes a change of habits, it 
postulates the previous growth of culture and a spirit of 
enterprise, an alertness of mind, an elasticity of temper, 
a readiness to meet and conquer opposition, a facility of 


* Bead at the Industrial Conference, Poona, in 1893. 
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organization, social ambition and aspiration, a mobile 
and restless condition of capital and labour, all which 
qualities and changes are the slow growth of centuries 
of freedom and progress. It is the object of associa- 
tions, like those under the auspices of which we meet 
here to-day, to promote and facilitate this change and 
diversity of occupation, but it is clear that, as a pre- 
sent remedy, there is but little hope of relief in this 
direction. A vast majority of the surplus poor popula- 
tion of an agricultural country can only be naturally 
fitted to work as agriculturi'vt labourers, and the slow 
development of our manufactures, boine down as they 
are by the stress of foieign competition, cannot provide 
at present the much needed relief of work suited to 
their aptitudes. Inland and overland emigration, the 
■overflow of the surplus population from the congested 
parts of the country to lands, where labour is dear and 
highly remunerative, can alone afford the sorely needed 
present relief. 

As regards inland emigration, we are all more or less 
familiar with the migration of our surplus agriculturist 
hands to the large markets of labour especially to 
places like Bombay and Karachi. The last census 
reports have demonstrated the fact, that the disinclina- 
tion of the natives of this country to leave their ances- 
'tral homes has been much exaggerated, and that a 
much larger proportion of our population show migra- 
tory habits than we were disposed at first to believe. 
The districts of Khandesh and Panch Mahals are being 
>Ahu3 settled before our eyes. The same process is going 
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on in the other provinces of India, particularly in the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces. A further develop- 
ment of this same system is supplying Ceylon in the 
extreme South, and in the North-East Assam ^ Cachar, 
Sylhet, and latterly the districts of Upper Burmah, 
with the overflowing population of this country. The 
whole of the tea and coffee industry of the country 
depends for its prosperity on the success of this inland 
emigration. Male and female recruiting agents 
are employed to secure the services of indentured 
coolies, and special laws have been passed for their 
protection. There is, be-^ides, a considerable flow of 
free emigrants also to these ports. From the 
congested districts of Bengal, Behar and Onssa, as 
many as forty thousand coolies migiated in 1890, 
and thirty thousand people emigrated in 1891, to- 
Assam, the pioportion of free emigrants showing a 
large increase over the indentured and strdari labour 
ers. Of course, all who emigrate do not abandon their 
native homes. Three-fourth.s return back to India, but 
about one-fourth become permanent residents in their 
new settlements. 

Inland emigration, however, cannot be m any way 
compared in its volume, or in its immediate and remote 
bearings on national prosperity, with foreign emigration 
to the British and French and Dutch Colonies beyond 
the seas. I propose m this paper briefly to give a 
summary of the history and progress of Indian foreign 
emigration. Few people are aware of the comparative 
magnitude of this relief, thus afforded to our surplus 
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population, and of the magnificent field for extension 
which IS opening before our vision in the possibilities 
of the futuie. In this respect, the expansion of the 
British Empire in Africa is a direct gain to the mass of 
the population of this country. The permanent open- 
ing up of the heart of Africa and of the Central regions 
of Australia would not be possible or advantageous even 
to the indomitable resources of British skill and capital^ 
if it did not secure the help of the unlimited and 
intelligent labour and skill of Indian emigrants Of 
course, there are difficulties in the way, as there will be 
difficulties in the way of all great enterprises. But the 
certainties of the future are too imperative to be much 
interfered with by these present dangers and inconveni- 
ences. The tastes, habit<», temperaments, and prejudices 
of our people have acquired an inveterate force which 
makes it no easy ta'»k to adapt themselves to new 
surroundings, and yet if the old thraldom of prejudice 
and easy self-satisfaction and patient resignation is ever 
to be loosened, and new aspirations and hopes created 
in their place, a change of home surroundings is a 
standing necessity and a preparatory discipline, whose 
material and moral benefats can never be too highly 
estimated. Mr. Draper, the American philosopher, in 
his history of the intellectual development of Europe, 
went so far as to say that the dotage and death, which 
bad paralysed Oriental races, could only be cured by 
the free transplantation of these people into foreign 
lands, or by free intermixture in blood with more 
energetic races. We aie ourselves witnesses of the 
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undesirability and hopele«‘>neP'> of the ■second remedy 
proposed The other remedy is more hopeful, and it 
is on this account that I hn\e ventured to take up this 
subject for discussion at the present Conference. 

The first question we have, therefore, to consider in 
this connection, is the extent of this foreign emigration 
and the localities to which it has spread The localities 
where Indian coolies emigrate are Mauritiii‘5, Natal, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, St. 
Kitts, the Fiji Islands, British Guiana, French and 
Dutch Guiana, the French possessions of Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Eeunion, the Danish Island of St Croix, 
Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements. In 1874, the 
Government of India appointed a special officer to 
report upon the question of coolie emigration flora 
India. That report gives a detailed account of the 
condition of these settlements, and I shall first try to 
summarise its leading features, and then bring down 
the information to more recent times, with the help of 
such official publications as were made available to me. 

MAUBITIUS. 

Mauritius is the largest, I am speaking advisedly, of 
our Indian colonial settlements It is an island, 
which lies on the east coast of Africa, about 20” south 
latitude and 57” east longitude, and has a total area of 
seven hundred miles, thirty-seven miles long, by thirty- 
four miles broad. The temperature of this island 
ranges from 70® to 80” Fahrenheit. It has the closest 
affinities to India in its climate and its seasons. Out 
of a total population of 310,000, nearly two lakhs 
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Indian foolie^ in 18G1, and the rest i^artly Euro- 
lieaii'i, Ne^rop'^, Arab', and C'leoles TIk number bad 
increased to 310,000 in 1871, the .iddition being due 
chiefly to the increase ot the Indian population, while 
the non-Indian population actually diminished by nearly 

18.000 souls The latest returns for 1881 show 
comparatively still better figures The Indians were 

1 30.000 males, and about 100,000 female&, out of a 
total population of 360,000 souls More than two- 
thirds of the population of the island is thus of Indian 
origin The males naturally preponderate ovei the 
females, being in the proportion of nearly one and a 
half to one. Of the two lakhs and more Indian 
residents in 1871, a lakh and a half were indentured 
emigrants from India, about two thousand had gone of 
their own accord, and fifty thousand were the childrea 
born to these emigrants in the Colony itself. The 
Indian emigrants have no competitors in the island in 
the matter of agricultural pursuits, and they also find 
con.siderable employment in domestic service and in 
the docks and in trade, the latter chiefly retail trade. 
There are abo eleven Indian planters, and one manager 
of a plantation. The chief industry of the Colony is 
the pioduction of sugarcane, and the manufacture of 
sugar The indentured Indian adult coolies get, be- 
sides then rations and hou^es free of rent, five to seven 
rupees a month, and have to work six days in the 
week, and nine houis each day. Aledical care is free 
of charge, and there is a free return passage provid- 
ed at the end of the term of five years. There 
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were about two hundred and fifty sugar estates 
in 1871 in the island, which gave employment to 

120.000 laboureis, chiefly Indians. Of this number,, 
nearly 50,000 had emigrated from the Calcutta side, 
about 27,000 from Madras, and about 7,000 from 
Bombay. Since 1871, emigration from Bombay has 
apparently fallen off owing to the rise of the mill 
industry in this Presidency. 

The history of emigration to Mauritius commences 
with 1834. Between 1834 and 1838, as many as 

25.000 Indians emigrated to that island. From 
1838 to 1844, there was a prohibition in consequence 
of some well-founded complaints of abuses. In 1842, 
Act XV. of 184J was passed, which re-opened Mau- 
ritius to Indian emigration. In 1884, the Govern- 
ment of the island took up the work of the protection 
of Indian emigrants in their own hands A bounty 
was paid out of colonial revenues for each labourer 
imported, and the Government received the orders of 
the planters and sent them to their appointed 
agents in India. The Government of India appointed 
besides a Protector of its own to check the abuses of 
the colonial agents. 

These arrangements lasted from 1844 to 1859, 
when, owing to the accounts of fearful raoitality on 
board the ships which took the emigrants to Mauri- 
tius, Government enforced a temporary prohibition, 
winch was subsequently removed on satisfactory 
assurances being given that the abuses complained of 
would not be again permitted. In 1859, there was 
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CommissiOD appointed under the pre‘.ideiicy of Dr. 
Mouat, to frame regulations for the convenience of 
emigrants on board the ships, and fresh regulations 
were enforced for the j»rotection of the Indians. There 
WRvS another Commission of Inquiry m 1800-67, which 
inquired into the causes of an epidemic in Mauritius, 
which proved fatal to a large number of the Indian 
settlers. Notwithstanding the beneficent interference 
of the Government of India, the official report for 
1871 states that the tendency of Mauritius legislation 
has been towards securing a complete dependence 
of the Indian labourers upon the planters who 
employ them, for free labour is both directly and 
indirectly discouraged, while the indenture e\ stem is 
more and more extended. The condition of affairs in 
1883 18 thus described; — 

While the Government of India have taken great caie to 
secure the satisfactory regulation of the eirugrant rhips, the laws 
of the island have been so unjust to the coloured people and 
80 much to the advantage of the planters, that gross evils and 
abuses have arisen from time to time In 1S7], a Koval ("ommis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into the abuses complained of 
Various reforms were recommended and some improvements have 
been effected But the planters are not remarkable for their 
respect of the rights of the coloured people, and the system is 
liable to gross abuse, unless kept under vigilant control by higher 
authority. 

The total number ofschoolt. — Government and Aided 
— in the island was ninety-two, attended by about 
nine thousand and five hundred scholars Out of this 
number, fourteen per cent, were Hindus, five per 
cent. Mahomedans, seventy-three per cent Roman 
Catholics, and eight per cent Protestant Chnsiians.. 
There were seven hundred and twenty-five scholars in 
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all of Indian parentage in 1871, attending twenty-five 
schools Much therefore remains yet to be done 
for the education of the Hindu population of the 
island. The labour ordinances are very stringent, 
and are strictly enfoiced. The Indian population on 
the island follow, besides agricultural labour on the 
farms, the occupation of carpenters whose wages are 
on an average £S a month, of blacksmiths, washer- 
men and tailors, who earn half that rate, of sugar- 
markers whose wages are £2, and of mill-driveis who 
earn £2-108 There are also masons, gardeners, 
cooks, coachmen and grooms with wages ranging 
from fifteen to twenty-eight shillings. The deposits 
to the credit of the Indian immigrants in 1871, were 
nearly £83,000, and their remittances to India 
amount to Es. 20,000 in 1871. 

The laws of the island, as shown above, place 
some restraints on the liberty of Indians to settle 
down as free citizens. A considerable number, about 
twenty thousand in all, have however settled down 
as free men, and earn their living as market garden- 
ers, artisans, tradesmen, and job contractors, and a 
few have ever, attained the position of managers and 
owners of plantations 

The latest report of immigration in Mauritius 
furnished by the Government Protector in that 
island, which I could secure, is for 1890. It shows 
that about two thousand emigrants came to Mauritius 
in 1890 from Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and 
about one thousand and fifty-four returned back to 
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India. The females were about thirty six per cent, 
of the males. The number of those who returned 
to India during the past five years has ranged from 
one thousand and fifty-four to t\vo thousand three 
hundred and fifty, giving an average of .sixteen 
hundred per year. Among those who returned in 
1890, three hundred and seventy-seven went to 
Calcutta, three hundred and foity seveu to Madras 
and thiee hundred and twenty-one to Bombay The 
total amount of savings brought by the u turned 
coolies wa*- Rs 32,394 in 1890. In some previous 
years, this total was as high as Rs 1,40,000, 
Rs 1,03,000 and Rs. 1,23,000 in 188G. 1887, and 
1888, respectively The savings in deposit banks to 
the credit of the Indian coolies resident in the Colony 
show an average of R'^. 10,50,000 during the three 
years 1888-1890. Out of the one and a quarter lakh 
of the Indian population residing on sugar estates, 
more than half do not work on the p]antation‘-, while 
less than half aie employed on the plantations, which 
numbered about one hundred and twenty-seven in 
1890. This completes our review of the Indian settle- 
ment in Mauritius. 

BRITISH GUIANA (DEMERARA) 

This colony lies along the north coast of South 
America between 7® and 8® north latitude and 57* 
to GO® west longitude, and has a rich alluvial soil. 
As in Mauritius, the cultivation is confined chiefly to 
sugarcane. The seasons are, as in India, on the coast, 
only two, the rainy and the hot season. The 
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temperature is seldom below 75°, and rises to 90^ 
Fahrenheit, and the average rainlall is 100 inches. 
Out of a total population of one and a quarter lakh in 
1851, there were only 7,682 coolies from India, and 
about 2,100 Europeans, the rest were natives of the 
country, and negroes When negro slavery was 
abolished in the West Indian Islands, it was proposed 
to transplant the free negroes to British Guiana, but 
the attempt failed, and in 1838, the first importation 
of 400 Indian coolies took place. In 1 8*14-45, the 
number of Indian coolies imported was 4,616. 
Between 1850 and 1870, about 65,000 Indian coolies 
were imported, out of whom 7,000 returned to India 
during the same period. In 1871, the total popula- 
tion of the colony was two lakh-, out of whom 43,000 
were Indian.*?, half of them woiking on the plantations 
under indentures, about 9,000 were free labourers, 
and the rest, about 10,000, were otherwise employed 
in towns and vdlages The labour laws m Guiana 
are as stringent and one-sided as those of Mauritius. 
The labourers have no summary remedy for the 
recovery of their wages except by a civil suit, while the 
planters’ remedies m ca^e ol the absence or desertion 
of the coolies aie most ample and strict. The coolies 
are employed in one hundred and twenty-three 
plantations, out of which number, eighty five are 
either owned by absentee landlords in London, 
Liverpool, and Biistol, or are mortgaged with absentee 
creditors. This i» a peculiar feature of the sugar 
industry in British Guiana, which distinguishes ib 
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from the Mauritius estates, which are generally owned 
by resident French and Creole owners. Owing to this 
peculiarity, task work i-. much preferred, and is rigidly 
enforced in preference to day work. The task-masters 
employ overseers, and below them are head-men who 
are called driver?, who supervise the gang« of labour- 
ers The drivers in charge of Indian gangs are chiefly 
Madrasees. The Indian coolie does not get through 
the ‘»ame task as the negro labourer, but the latter 
never works continuously. The Indian coolie i^^ more 
regular in his hablt^, and he is thrifty b> nature and 
saves money The Cruiana coolies are independent in 
then bearing. The Chinese labourers, lioweier, suqiass 
both Indian coolies and negroes in their several 
excellences There were on the plantation in 1871, 
about 44,000 Indian coolies, l,2o0 Afncins, 0,600 
Chinese, and about 1,700 Portuguese and West Indies 
men Out of the 44,000 Indian ooohes about 9,000 
men were not indentured. The wages earn»^d by an 
adult toohe r<inge from "eien to leii annas per day, and 
the cost of living was six annas a day. More recent 
legislation enforces the payment of twenty-five cents, 
or ten arums pei day as minimum wage^ of an adult 
male oser sixteen years, and twenty cents for each 
female labourer. NotwiLhsLandiiig the h«rdshi{»sof the 
labour laws, the high wages earned have induced 
nearly fifty per cent, of the labou^er^ to re-indenture 
themselves on the expiiation of their first term. About 
18,000 labourers out of 40,000 so indentured them- 
selves on receipt of fifty dollars as bounty. There are 
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besides 8,000 or 9,000 free coolies who have saved 
money and earn their own wages. The agriculturist 
labourers have, as in Mauritius, free lodgings and 
medicine and free rations in their fir^t year of settle- 
ment Tlie fact that there are thousands of Indians 
who do not care to return to India, even after a «tay of 
fifteen or twenty years, goes to show tliat, on the 
whole, these Indian settlers are well-off in the colony 
While the majority of the Indian set Hers are employed 
on the farms, a few keep cows and ply carts, and there 
are lodging houses and shops owned and managed by 
the Indians A few haie also enlisted in the Police, 
and in the Army About 2,820 immigrants who re- 
turned between 1839 and 18(19 Drought with them 

95.000 dollars to India The men are to women in 
the proportion of three to one The Mahomedans and 
the Hindus settled in the colony oh-erve Mohoram, and 
the Hindus have built two temples. As might be ex- 
pected, the marriage tie sits loose with these men, .ind 
they also indulge in excessive drink. 

The report of British Guiana for 1890, shows that 
there were in all 1,07.424 Indian coolies — 02,000 
males, 2.3,000 females, and 17,000 children About 

73.000 of the number were indentured, and the rest 
not residing on estates were about 3.j,000. Out of 

72.000 on the estates, 40,000 weie males, and 20,000 
females. These Indian settlers owned 21,000 cattle 
and 5,200 sheep. About 2,125 coolies returned to 
India in 1890, and brought with them 25,000 dollars 
worth of jewellery, and 1,17,000 dollars worth of 
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Bavingv, The depomt^ of 6,323 Indian depositors were 
1,16,000 dollar^ in Savinfjs Ranks, and 259 depositors 
had 10,281 dollar-, in Post Office Banks. 

TRINIDAD 

This isl.and lies off the coast of Venezuela in 10*^ 
to 11*^ north latitude and 61* to 62“ west longi- 
tude, and has an area of two thousand square miles, 
the temperature ranges from 71“ to 85® Fahrenheit 
and there are only two seasons — the rainy and the dry 
season and the heat is considerable Sugar, coffee, and 
cocoa are the chief articles pioduced in the plains, 
which intervene between the three high chains of hills 
that traverse the length of the island. Ootton, tobacco 
and indigo are aho produced in large quantities. 
Sugar IS the chief export, and its value rose from nearly 
fifty lakhs to seventy-live lakhs between 1856 and 186 7. 
The total population of the island in 1856 was 68,000, 
of whom -1.000 were natives, and about 2,000 Africans, 
and 4,000 Indian coolies. In 187 1, the Indian immi- 
grants had increased to ne.irly 23,000 souls, besides 
454 Indian children born in the island. There is as 
usual, a Government agent who inspects the estates 
and reports to the Government of the colony the con- 
dition of the coolie employees. He allots the coohe 
labourers to the estates and cancels the indenture of 
any immigrant whose employer disobeys the law and 
abuses his power. The contracts for service are generally 
for a term of five years, and the work days in the year 
are 280, and the hours of work nine hours a day. As 
in British Guiana, the Task Work System finds most 
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favour with the employer. The prescribed minimum 
rate of wages is twenty-five cents, or ten annas per day, 
for an adult male labourer Wages are paid fortnight- 
ly, and may be summarily recovered by an application 
to a Justice of the Peace The laws agcainst vagrancy 
and absence and desertion are very stringent and 
strictly enforced. Free rations are paid in the first 
two years of the indenture, and afterwards they are 
paid in money. On completion of the five years’ term, 
a certificate of industrial residence is given, and after 
ten years a man is allowed fiee passage back to India, 
or he may in lieu thereof claim a ten acre grant of 
Crown land. In this respect the condition of the 
Trinidad coolies compares favourably with those of 
Mauritius and Bntish Guiana. Children under ten 
are not indentured Oat of 18,006 men employed on 
the estates in 1871, 10,616 were indentured, and 
7,949 were unindentured. The average arrivals for 
each year between 1871 and 1817, were 2,000 coolies 
per year. There were 12,000 males against 6,500 
female Indians in the island in 1871 The general 
rate of wages is considerably over the minimum of 
twenty-five cents and ranges from thirty-five to forty- 
three cents, or fourteen to sixteen annas per day. The 
number of coolies who returned to India in 1869 was 
372, and they brought with them 1 0,000 dollars as 
savings. In 1870, about 408 men returned, and 
brought back nearly 13,000 dollars Up to 1871, about 
285 Indians commuted their back passage by claiming 
grants of land, and 253 purchased exemption from 
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compulsory work under the indenture fol 
years of their term. In one provinceF ^ adult 
males, 199 females, and 24G children are i r pttled on 
their own farms. Besides the 18,000 peop®^ loyed 
on the estates, there are 9,000 Indians ab‘V* 
general population. About 7,000 [leople I foregone 
their privilege of a back passage. About Indian 

children attended the schools in Trinidad I'J 

In 1884, the Trinidad Indian coolies their 

Mohoram festival and a not took place, ^a& 

punished with such severity that it formed subject 

of an official inquiry. The dispute arose rr^ 
rivalry of the partizans of opposite bands of 
cessionists, and more than twelve thousand coo took 

part in the riots, and the Police had to fire with a vie^? 
to disperse the rioters. Twelve coolies were killed, and 
four hundred injured in the tumult. Sir Henry Nor- 
man, a retired Anglo-Indian, once Governor of Jamaica, 
was appointed to report upon these disturbances. His 
report shows that of the total number of Indians in 
Trinidad, less than one-fifth are Mahomedans and the 
rest are Hindus. The Hindu coolies took the chief 
part m the 'Tabui processions, and some of the Maho- 
medans had actually a&ked the Government to put a 
stop to the disorderly conduct of the Hindu procession- 
ists on religious ground.s. The Tabui procession is 
turned to account by the Hindus as a day of national 
demonstration. The Indians m Trinidad formed two- 
thirds of the entire population. In one district where 
the riots occurred, the Indian coolies were four-seventha 
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of fhe populati'®®' Henry Norman officially report- 
ed that some years made the coolies 

independent overbearing. A large portion 

elect to remai}^” Trinidad when they are entitled to 
free passage ^ India. Those who go to India 

take large snci™^ money with them, and not a few 
return back fdfc^ Trinidad. Occasional cases of ill-treat- 
ment migh* / occur, but in the opinion of Sir Heniy 
Norman (h coolies are very well treated. In 1890-91, 
eoohes about 3,800 landed in Trinidad, men 

about 2 4(irs^0 and women about 1,400. About 085 
returned ' r^ack to India, taking with them nearly 
11,000 dollars as savings. Between 1851 and 

1 89 1 ^ * Hbout 12,000 coolies returned and brought 

' cwenty-four and-a-half lakhs of rupees as their 
savings. The annual remittances to India by 

Trinidad coolies range from £15,000 to £23,000 
Between 1871 and 1881, about 24,000 coolies went 
to Trinidad, and about 3,500 returned to India 
About 600 coolies commuted their free passage, and 
settled in the island. Since 1809, about 1,168 coolies 
Lave [received their land allotments of ten acren each, 
1,476 have each received a five acre allotment, and 
about 3,100 took their £5 bounty in lieu of return 
passage. The total population m Trinidad in 1891 was 
71,533, of whom nearly 55,000 were coolies. There were 
2,750 coolies who had deposits in Savings Banks, and 
this amount was in all 31,000 dollars. The number 
in 1881 was 1,500, who had 24,000 dollars in 
deposits. There were fifty-three schools attended by> 
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about 2,900 coolie-children — both boys and girls — in 
the island. 

FIJI. 

Fiji is an island in the South Pacific, where emigra- 
tion appears to have commenced within very recent 
times since 1874. In the first year, 480 Indian 
settlers landed on the island. Since then, nearly 10,000 
Indian coolies have been imported into Fiji. The 
actual number resident in 1891 in the island wa® 8,000. 
The number who went to Fiji in 1891 was 1,050 in all. 
Out of the total number about .3,000 were indentured 
labourers, and the rest bad completed their term. The 
births 111 the i<4land were about 151, and the deaths 
229 in the Indian population, and there were four 
marriages. A special law for the registration of Indian 
marriages was passed in 1891. The chief industry 
in the island is the cultivation of sugarcane The 
working days are six and-a~half m the week. The 
terra of indenture is fi\e years. The minimum rate 
of wages IS one shilling for adult male, and nine 
pence for female labourers Rations are provided at 
the rate of five-pence for each person above ten years 
of age for six months after arrival. Lodgings and 
medical relief are provided free. Free return passage 
is given after five years’ servuce. In 1891, there were 
343 coolies who had deposited 10,638 dollars in the 
Savings Banks m Fiji. The number of depositors and 
the amount deposited have both steadily risen since 
1885, when there were lOG depositors with 3,470 
•AoBata to their credit. Similarly, as against ten 
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coolies who remitted £84 to India, there were in 
1891 as many as 102 coolies who remitted £546 to 

India. 

ST. VINCENT. 

St. Vincent is a small island in the Antilles Group, 
and lies in 13* north latitude and 61° west longi- 
tude. Its area is 130 square miles. It produces 
sugarcane, arrowroot, cocoa, and cotton. The terra 
of indenture is for three years, though it may be 
extended for two years more, and at the end of 
eight years the Indian immigrant coolie is entitled to 
a free passage. For re-indenturing, bounty is given 
at a rate fixed on a sliding scale according to the 
number of years of residence. The minimum rates of 
wages are fixed by law at ten-pence a day for adult 
males, with lower rates for women and childern. 
Free rations are only given in the first month, and 
by special arrangement for two months more, and 
after that period the wages ea’-ned cover all jiayments. 
The work-days and working-hours are the same as in 
the other colonies. The owners of the estates are 
required to provide convenient lodgings and free medi- 
cines for their Indian labourers. In the year 1 891 , 
about 1,273 Indian labourers earned 8,821 dollars in 
the first six months, and during the next half year 
1,442 Indians earned 18,000 dollars. This gives an 
average of eight to twelve dollars per man per month. 
The Indian coolies numbered 552 in 1 864, and rose to 
1,442 in 1871, out of whom 792 were adult males, 338 
were females, and about 300 children. Since 1871, 
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St. Vincent is not nauch favoured by Indian coolies, 
and emigration has fallen off in this colony. 

GRENADA. 

Grenada is the southernmost island of the Antillees 
Group, and lies 12® 20' north latitude and 61® 20' west 
longitude. It has an area of 13.3 square miles. Coffee, 
cocoa, cotton, sugar, indigo, and tobacco are the chief 
products of the island. The pro\isions of the immi- 
grant legislation are the same as those of the colony of 
St. Vincent. Indentured immigrants agree to work 
for five years, b'ree passage is earned by five years^ 
industrial or ten years’ total residence. In 1871, there 
were 1,863 Indians in this island, nearly 1,000 being 
adult males, about 400 adult females, and 450 children. 
These were settled on forty-*?!! estates There were 
besides some free settlers, but their number was not 
large. The able-bodied men earn one shilling and three- 
pence per day, but the minimum rate of wages fixed 
by law IS eight-pence. 

In the census of 1881, the number of Indian immi- 
grants was shown to be 1,052, and in 1891, this 
number was reduced to 1,013. The coolies are, for the 
most part, engaged in agricultural operations. Many 
of them, however, are proprietor^ of small holdings of 
land, and some of tolerably large ones, and a good 
many are engaged in business. About 500 of the 
Indian coolies w'ere shown to be Hindus by religion, 
72 were Mussalmans, and the rest were Native 
Christians. The Missionary schools are largely attend- 
ed by the children of the Indian settlers, and this 
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circumstance accounts for the larj»e pprcentnj^e of 
Native Christians. Most of those who are now living 
in the island were born there, or have come from other 
neighbouring islands. 

ST LUCIA 

St. Lucia IS an island m the Windward Group 
and lies in 13® 50’ north latitude and 61® west 
longitude, and has an area of 245 stjuare miles. 
The temperature ranges from 71® to 83® Fahrenheit, 
and the average rainfall is about 9t inches It bad a 
population of 24,123 souls in 1851. out of whom 94 
were whites and the rest per'^ons of colour Sugar- 
cane cultivation is the chief industry of the i&land. 
The laws regulating labour are clearer and more 
stringent than the laws of any other colony. The 
immigration agent, who is a paid Govenu’^ent officer, 
inspects the ships on their arrival and UNSigiw the 
immigrants to the jilanters The wages are lequired 
to be not less than those paid to tree labourei^, and as 
far as possible the allotments are made so lo keep 
husband and wife, child and parent, togerhei The 
indenture is then diawn up and signed before a 
Magistrate, and the agent visits the estates to see that 
the laws passed for the jirotection of the coolio', are 
strictly enforced, and that the labourers aie fairly 
treated. The contracts are for five years, hut the 
immigrant may redeem the last two jears by payment 
of a fixed sum of money. After five years of industrial 
service, he obtained a certificate of discharge, and after 
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eicrbt ypars, he is entitled to a free passage, whirh he 
may {“omrnute into money, or he may accejit a grant 
of land instead The rate of wag<*s ranges from one 
shilling to one shilling and four-pence per day for 
adult males, and ten-pence a day for females. The 
employer is re<juired to provide proper lodgings for the 
laboui ers, and each hou''e ha'> an acre of piovision ground. 
For the first three months free rations are allowed 
according to a fixed scale. The penal provisions against 
absence from work and desertion are stringent and 
strictly enforced. Up to 1862, in all 1, >35 immigrants 
were imported into this island. After 1802, no 
immigrants were imported for many years. In 18G4, 
the number of Indian immigrants m this island was 
1,31G, and they were reduced to 1,070 in 1868. 
Though all had become entitled to free passage back to 
India, only 4GO accepted the boon The rest cliose to 
take the hc/unty and become jiermanent residents on 
the i-laiid Immigration to this island has been 
resumnl in recent jear-, xmce 1881 In 1801, there 
were on the i>hind in all 2,d00 Indians, out of whom 
1,G40 were emjdoyed on tvienty- two estates, and 225 of 
these Indians possessed twenty horses, foui hundred 
and eighty cattle, and two hundred sheep and goats. 
Some of tlie moie enterprising of these immigrants had 
begun to purchase land with the object of forming a 
piiiely Indian settlement of peasant proprietors on the 
island There were five schools attended by the 
children of the Indian coolies, which received granta- 
.in-aid from Government. 
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JAMAICA. 

Jamaica is an island in the We^t Indies, and' 
lies between 17« 40' and 18® 50' north latitude, and 
76'“' 10' to 78® 30' west longitude. It has a surface 
Area of 6,400 square miles. There is a mountain range 
of considerable height which runs right through the 
middle of the island, and the plains gradually slope down 
its sides to the sea. Its chief products are sugar, rum, 
and coffee. Cotton and indigo were formerly produced 
in large quantities, but these industries have either 
much declined or disappeared in recent years. The 
Indian coolies are employed chiefly in sugar and 
coQee plantations and in the breeding pens on the hills, 
where excellent cattle and horses are reared on the rich 
grazing grounds that cap these hills. The Indian 
immigrants were first introduced in 1845 In the first 
three years, about 4,000 Indians were imported into 
the colony. For the next twelve years immigration 
was stopped by reason of internal troubles in the 
colony. It was resumed in 1859, and during the next 
twelve years about 9,000 Indian coolies were imported* 
The immigration agent allots the immigrants to the 
estates according to their wants after satisfying himself 
that the conveniences of the coolies will be duly looked 
after. The period of indenture is five years As else- 
where, the agent is required by law to see that wives 
and husbands, and parents and children, shall not be 
separated. Before the allotment, the immigration agent 
feeds and supports the coolies at Government expense. 
The planters contribute to this fund, and the Govern- 
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ment assigns the yield of certain taxes to the same 
purpose. The agent has also the power of cancelling 
the indenture in case the employer ill-uses his work- 
people, or abuses his powers. In 1871, the number of 
Indian coolies was nearly 10,000 Free ration*-, clothes, 
and lodgings have to be provided by the employer 
according to a scale laid down by the Government. 
Rations are stopped after the immigrant has been for 
some time on the island, and the agent is satisfied that 
he can easily procure within his earnings his own 
supplies. In this case, money wages are paid to the 
immigrants. The usual rate of wages is one shilling a 
day for each adult male, and nine-pence for a female 
adult labourer. There are six working days in the 
week, and the hours of work are nine per day Special 
arrangements for task-work are permitted with the 
sanction of the agent. The laws against absence and 
desertion are, as in the other colonies, 8e\ere and 
strictly enforced. In case of sickness, medical officers 
of Government attend upon the sick person and look to 
his wants. Out of the whole number of Indian coolies 
in the colony in 1871, about fifty per cent., i.e., 4,G08, 
were indentured labourers and worked on eighty-seven 
estates After the indentured term of five years is over, 
the Indian coolie is free to follow any calling he likes. 
A few become shop-keepers, but many continue their 
employment as free labourers on the estates. After 
ten years’ residence, the immigrant becomes entitled to 
a free passage, which he may commute by accepting a 
grant of ten acres of Crown land. Out of 2,140, who 
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became ent)Lledto a return passage in 1872, 925 return- 
ed to India, bub 1,215 commuted their privilege and 
settled permanently in .lamaioa as residents Uiito 1871, 
as many as 14,400 Indian coolies came to Jamaica, and 
only about 2,773 returned during the same period. 
About 925 foolies returned to India in 1870, and they 
carried with them savings estimated at 17,000 dollars. 
If a labourer becomes permanently di'^abled or sick 
during the term of his indenture, free return passage 
IS given to him. The conditions of employment are 
thus on the whole very satisfactory Between 1800 
and 1877, a period of seventeen years, about 10,000 
coolie> have been imported, sixty per cent males and 
forty per cent, femahs. Out of the whole number, 
1,952 have returned during the same ]>eriod, and 
12,000 were in the colony in 1877, and worked on 103 
plantations. The total number of It)d)an‘' in the 
colony in 1882 was 14,000, of whom 4,100 were work- 
ing under indentures, and 10,000 had completed their 
ten years and were working as free labourers There 
were 667 Indian depositors in the Savings Banks, and 
the amount to their ciedit was 14,054 dollars, against 
145 depofcitors wlm had 16,758 dollars in 1871. 
Among the new arrivals in 1892 was one (Jiandra 
Kuman, who claimed to be of the Jung Bahadur 
family, and she stated that she had run away 
with one of the Palace servants About 450 
coolies retmned to India in 1892, and brought 
with them £1,748 worth of cash, and £500 worth 
of jewellery. 
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NATAL 

Natal IS a tract on the south-east coast of Africa, 
200 miles long and 100 miles broad, with a total 
area of 17,000 piiuare miles There are three 7ones 
or '-tn}>s , tlie coast strip, about 1.3 miles broad, 
IS suli-tropical, and sugarcane, coffee, and indigo 
are grown there largely as aho mulberry, Mne, 
olives, oats, beans, and potatoes. Maize is, how- 
ever, the chief grain crop. The second zone is 
more temperate, and cereals grow there The 
third zone is hilly, and on its western side the range 
of mountains ri-e.s to 8,000 feet aho\e the leiel of the 
sea This portion is best fitted for pasturing "heep 
and cattle, and is also suited for the growth of cereals 
and fruits of temperate region- In the coast strip 
tlie temperature ranges from 77'' to 8.5® Fahrenheit 
in the summer '.e.ison, aud from 8.5*^ to 70® in winter 
The temperature in the central region is more mild 
From 1842 to 18.50, Natal wa'’ administered as a 
dependency of the Cape Colon}, but in the latter }enr 
a separate ailministiation was formed In 18G0, the 
total population was 1,25,000, out of whom 8,000 
weie wdiites, and of these last one-third were Dutch 
Boers, who occupied the territory before the British 
invaded it in 1842. In 1872, the Indian immigrants 
were estimated to be 5,700 adults, and they bad all 
served out their term of indenture. Nearly one-half 
of this number were employed on sugar and coffee 
estates. The other half were traders, shop-keepers, 
gardeners, hshermen, and domestic servants. Some of 
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the coolies had also become landholders themselves 
and cultivated sugarcane and maize. Some 400 
Indians had gone further west to seek their fortunes 
in the diamond fields of the Transvaal Ordinary work- 

men get l.KS a month, skilled workmen earn from 
30s. to £2. One Indian earned as much as l’ 4 a month. 
On the Radway, Indian coolies get 20, s to 30s. a 
month. In all cases rations are given in addition to 
money wages. About 6,440 Indians were imjiorted as 
coolies in Natal up to 18G6 The children of the 
coolies live and thn\e better in Natal than in India. 
The death-rate is lower, and the general state of health 
IS better The coolies build their own houses out of 
materials supplied by their employer^, and small 
garden ground-^ are attached to the houses m which 
tobacco IS giown. Tliere are four schools for coolie 
children, which are aided by Government grants In 
recent years very few coolies go to Natil under inden- 
ture The general law of master and servant is found 
to be sufficiently protective of then interests. The 
percentage of women is low, males being sixty-seven 
per cent against thirty-three per cent female*?. There 
were 231 Indian coolie depositors in the Savings Bank 
in 1871, who bad deposited t;G,0()0. A large portion 
of the savings has been invested in the colony in vege- 
table and tobacco farm.*’, and many coolies earn their 
living as boat-owners and fishermen. After retiring 
from the position of labourers, many Indians take up 
Crown land and grow sugarcane on their own farms. 
In 1891, as many as '^.183 Indian immigrants landed 
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in the ports of this colony^ and about 774 inurigrants 
returned to India, bringing with them in oil £13,387 
worth of cash and jewellery. Indian labourers are now 
employed throughout the length of the colony, and no 
complaint'' are made in respect of them The Indiana 
introduced in recent years cornjure very favourably in 
physique and general health with those who were 
formerly imported The Indian ]K)pulHtioti has increas- 
ed from 10,012.) in 1870 to 38.30'* in 1892 The births 
in this community in 1892 were 900. and the deatlis 
017. (>'it of the total of 38 30.3 Indians in Natal, 

21,010 were free Indians, and 14.32.3 were indentured 
labourers. There were nearly 19 000 male adults, 
8,500 female adults, and about 11,071 children. 
Immigration into Natal first commenced in 1800. 
Since that date .50.101 Indian immigrants entered 
Natal. Out of thi'' total number, .3,172 died, 7.11) 
returned to India, and 4.5.32 left the colony otherwise, 
in thirty-two year'. Out of 10,150 children born m 
the colony, about 2,300 returned to India, about 2.000 
died, and about 700 left tlie colony otherwl^e There 
were 130 Indian marriages registered in 1891, but no 
ca'.e of divoice was instituted in the courts. In 1891, 
about 041 immigrants completed their indentured term, 
and obtained the certificate of industrial residence. A 
considerable number of them have taken to farming and 
gardening on their own account There are also hawk 
ers, traders, fishermen, and fruit-sellers. Many have 
left the colony for the Transvaal gold fields. They 
generally form a prosperous and orderly section of the 
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population of Natal. The relations between the em- 
plo}er'5 and the employees are reported to be \ery 
satisfactory In the up-country district^, the Indians 
have the exclusive charge of ploughing, stock and agri- 
culture entrusted to them by the fartner^, and they are 
allowed to sell potatoes and vegetables, mutton and 
milk in as large quantities as they need, in addition to 
their w'ages Their reputation for reliability .vnd indus- 
try IS thoroughly established, and without them the 
industry of the colony could not be carried on. In 
the Savings Bink i'2.5 depositors had nerirly K-', dO.OOO 
to their c’-edit. and a few more prosperous Indians 
remitted Rs 5,000 besides to India 

Tills account evtiacted from the latest official repoits 
would go to show that the alleged im'«underst<in(lin g 
between the whites and the Indian settlers, of which 
we hear so much, is of recent growth. As might be 
expected, there must be, in the nature of things, 
considerable conflict of interests between the Indian 
traders and the white population, and things apparent- 
ly have gone from bad to worse dunng the last few 
years. 

NON-BRITISH COLONIES. 

Of the non-British Colonies, Dutch Guiana appears 
to attract a large number of Indian emigrants. Indian 
emigration appeals to have commenced soon after the 
abolition of slavery. It was not till 1870, however, 
that a convention was made between England and 
Holland, and a Dutch Government agent for Surinam, 
the capital of Dutch Guiana, was appointed at Calcutta. 
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In 187‘> 2,4 18 ornijrrants were imported into this 

colony In IH7"> 1,405 coolies were importeu In 

DeC'Mib-r 187 j, there were ,ibout 3,000 Indian coolies 
in thi' colony During the hist four yenr>J, for which 
information t-s available, about 3,200 Indian coolies 
werc^ cle-«palthed from Calcutta to this colony The 
indcMituie term is for fne years, the woiking year 
being of 313 clays, and the minimum hours for work 
are seven hours m the helds, and ten hours in build- 
ing work The minimum rate of wages is twenty-fave 
cents f<ir male* adults, and sixteen cents for females 
and children Rations are provided on a fixed scale for 
three months after arrival, provision for free lodging 
and medical relief is also enforced, and free return 
passsage can be claimed at tiie end of five yeais. In 
1891, about 570 coolies retained to India bringing with 
them aggreg.ite 'avings of the v.due of Rs 81,461. 
In 1889, the numbei retained was 587 and they 
brought with them aggregate savings of the value 
ofR» 1.10,000 

The colony of Fiend) (ruiai.a aKo imports Indian 
coolie-, so also do the French islands of Guadeloupe 
and Maitinujue, but detailed information <ibout these 
Settlements is not available. The only French colony, 
about which information is available, is the island 
of Reunion, which lies 9(» miles to the south-w'est of 
Mauritius. The island is 40 mites long and 27 miles 
broad. Cotton, coffee, cloves, and sugarcane aie the 
chief products of the island. In 1801, the nnmber of 
Indian immigrants was about 40,000, of whom 33,000 
10 
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were adult males, 4,300 adult females, and 2,000 
children. In 1863, the number of Indian settlers had 
risen to 46,41 1. The employers have to supply free 
rations, clothing, lodging, and medicines, and pay 
besides Rs. 5 a month as wages to each adult male ; 
Rs. 3 to each female, and Rs 2 to each child After 
completing five years, free passage is allowed back to 
India. The coolie emigrants are well off, and some 
own small holdings and gardens of their own, and others 
manage shops. The working hours are nine and-a-half 
per day In recent years emigration from British 
Indian ports has been stopped on account of complaints 
about mismanagement and abuse of powers A few 
coolies still emigrate from the b'rench port of Pondi- 
cherry. Negotiations have been opened by the French 
Government with the Government of India to .\llow the 
resumption of coolie emigiation from the British ports 
to this Inland, and Mr MacKenzie was sent by the 
Government of India to arrange the teims on which 
this concession could be granted with safety. 

CEYLON. 

Nearer home, the island of Ceylon attracts a con- 
siderable body of Indian coolies from the Madras 
Presidency. As many as 75,000 coolies leave Indian 
ports for Ceylon each year. Three-fourths of them 
return back to India, and the rest stay permanently 
in Ceylon. It has been estimated that between 1843 
and 1867, nearly fourteen arid-a-half lakhs of coolies 
went to Ceylon, out of whom eight and one-third 
lakhs returned to India. The rest remained in the 
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island as pt^rm inent settlers Out of the total popu- 
lation of Ceylon, estimated in 1871 at twenty- four 
lakh>, as many as six lakhs, or twenty-five per cent., 
weie Indian coolies, and others settled in that 
island during the previous forty years. The .Straits 
Settlements, Singapoor, Penang, and Malacca algo 
attract a considerable number of coolies from India, 
About 40,000 Indians are found in thesp Settlements, 
employed chiefly as agricultural labourers, though a 
considerable number of them also follow other pursuit*. 

This completes our review of the British, French, 
and Dutch Colonies and Pos'^es^ions to which, during 
the past fifty years and more, the surplus labour of 
India has been exported. Taking a general view of 
the question, it will be seen that foreign emigration 
from India lepresents a large and most important 
interest As the result of the past fifty years of pro- 
tected emigration, as many as 1,200,000 of people are 
to be found scattered throughout these Settlements. 
The popularity of foreign emigration is evidenced by 
the following facts w'hich can be gathered from the 
Keporls , — (1) The number of emigrants has been 
steadily increasing. (2) The proportion of women to 
men is also more favouiable in recent years than it 
was m the first-half of this peiiod of fifty years, 1842- 
1892, (3) The number of those who return back to 

India has always been smaller than those v^ho left, each 
year. (4) Among those who return to India, a good 
many le-emigrate with their families, (5) Of those 
who go out of India as indentured labourers under 
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contract, nearly one-Iialf settle in these colonie-' as free 
labourers (G) Of those who 'O settle, a ‘.mail propor- 
tion acquire land of then own, or become tiadeis, oi 
puit'Ue other callings, indie.dice of their attainment of 
a higher social status. (7) JiiolwilLstanding the ‘^eNenty 
of the laws against desertion and absence from work, 
the Indian coolies thrive remarkably w'ell, end acquire 
habits of thrift and inde[.mdeiKe for whici. they are 
not much noted duimg then residence in India. (8) 
The wages earned are from tvo to three tunes those 
obtained in India, and the clinh.te appears- geiieially to 
agree with the Indian setUeie and their families (9) 
Then general prosperity is fully attested to by the 
large remittances they make to this counti}, and the 
savings they bung with them when tliej return, a& 
also by the increase of then deposit accounts m the 
local Savings Bink Of coorse, theie are difhculties 
and obstructions in the way Vvhthout a strict enforce- 
ment of the Protection Ji.iw m then interest by the 
Government of India, the coolie eniigiaiits uould not 
be able to hold their own anaiiisl the i leed of their 
employers, the phnteif, who are not generally noted 
for then humanity The niag'istr.icy the Govern- 
ment machinery m these colonies, l,en g entindy 
in the hands of th^ white popul. lion aie not 
very impartial m their treatment of the Indian 
settlers, and there is not much scope allowed for 
the independent growth of the coloured races. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, there can be no 
doubt that the system of protected emigration has, on 
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the whole, been very beneficMl and that it will, in 
course of time, lead to iurthei developments in the 
interest of the Iridnii settlers in those colonies at 
least wheie, as in Natal, Trinidad, Mauritius, and 
British (tuiana, the Indians already lepiesent a 
considerable proportion ot the population. 

The most hopeful h^atme of this stream of foreign 
emigration is reprfsenled by the fact that the higher 
castes of Hindus occupy no small place among those 
who emigrate. The einigiatiou leport foi 188!) 
showed that, out of 11,000 emigrants who left the 
port ol ^ilcutta lU that yeai, 1,31.5 were Hiahmn.s 
and men <4 (he liigh *i ea^tes, 3,3d() were cagiuul- 
turists, 9.58 art)/ ms, md the low caste einigiants 
were 4,1 52. The Hindus in all made up nearly 
9,800, while the Alu".dmans were 1.154 an^ the 
Christians 15. The emigration repoit for 1890 shows 
that, out of some 1.1,000 pe»sons who lett the Calcutta 
})ort in that yeir as many <is 1,2.3 I, or ten per cent , 
weie Brahmins .iiul men of the higher caster, about 
4,100 were agi u tiUin i ^t .about 800 were artuans, 
and the low ci^te eimgi.mls were .5,200, in all 3Tie 
Hindu emigrants were 11,345, while the Muspalm.ms 
were 1,023, and the Chustians 89 Similarly, out of 
nearly 10,000 emigrants who left Calcutta in 1891, 
1,170 were Brahmins and men of the higher cartes, 
0,000 weie agricultmist ,, and about 900 arti/ans, 
while the low caste emigrant® weie 0,200. The 
Hindu emigrants were in all 14,000 ; the Mussnlmans 
were 1,558 and Chiihtians 9. This feature of Hiudn 
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emigration is the most hopeful, seeing that it is not 
the low castes alone who emigrate. Out of nearly 
47,000 people who emigrated from the port of Calcutta 
during the three yeais, 1889 to 1891, about eleven 
per cent, were Mahomedans, and eighty-nine per 
cent, were Hindus; and out of this eighty-nine per 
cent., less than forty-five per cent, were low caste 
people, and the rest were artizans, agriculturists and 
Brahmins and men of the higher castes. 

It only remains now for me to indicate briefly the 
lines on which Associations like those under the 
auspices of which we meet here to-day, can make 
themselves practically useful. In connection with thesfr 
twelve lakhs of people settled in foreign paits, if 
people in Bombay, or Madras, or Calcutta wmuld 
venture to go out of their usual track, they could 
easily establish thriving agencies in all these ten or 
fifteen colonies, where such a large numbei of Indians 
are settled, and are persumably well off The Bombay 
mill-owners, for instance, could not find a better mar- 
ket for their native-made cloth than in the outlying 
possessions. The emigration business is one which 
native shippers could well undertake with advantage, 
especially with Mauritius and Natal on the African 
coast. It should be the business of Associations like 
these to obtain the latest information from, and keep 
up communication with, these distant Settlements The 
echoohiiaster, the doctor and the lawyer, the arti- 
zans of all classes, and even the priests ofdiflferenfe 
sects, have here a most favourable field for their 
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operations ami enterprise among people who are their 
kith and kin, and on whom sympathy would never 
be wasted. The Go\ernmpnt of the Queen-Empress 
extends its common protection to us and to them, and 
the Government of India is most conscientiously alive 
to its duty of protecting the interests of these Indian 
settlers. If we could send out our young men to 
these Possessions of the Crown, they will surely be able 
to earn their living and do a great deal of practical 
good. A little organization and some enterprise are 
alone needed for utilizing thi^ vast force which lies 
scattered about in distant possessions. It is with a 
view to rouse interest in the welfare of these people, 
and enable us to do our duty by them, that I took up 
this subject for this year’s Conference, and I shall be 
amply rewarded, if among those who hear me, the 
merchant'^, nianufacturer*^, traders, and representatives 
of different provinces, any one or more feels himself 
moved by the spirit of enterprise and sympathy, and is 
led in consequence to cultivate better relations of trade 
and industry with these twelve lakhs of people estab- 
lished in foreign parts. 



VI. 

IRON INDUSTRY— PIONEER 
ATTEMPTS.* 


I HAVE in my Es^say on Indian Political Economy 
endeavoured to lay down a fev' geneial principles 
which should regulate the action of the State, in res- 
pect of the development of iridustiial enterprise in 
India. T propose on the present occ<i'<ion to illu-tr.ate 
these principles by an historical ie\iew of the efforts 
made to develop the production of a particular Indian 
product, which is closely associated with the revival of 
Indian manufactures, and which may well be described 
as typifying the resources of wealth, on which our 
future prosperity mainly depends. The history of the 
successive attempts made by private and State agencies 
to develop the iron industry in India ha-, a rnoarnful 
interest, and yet it is full of instruction As ("aptain 
Townsend of the Ordnance Department has observed in 
his work on the “ Mineral Wealth of India,” nothing 
strikes the stianger who studies Indian economy so 
much as the contrast betwf on the bounty of Nature 
and the poverty of man in the matter of this iron 
industry Endo^ved more iichly in iron ore than 
almost any other country m th^* world, India has in a 
commercial sense no iron industry at all There are 
** Read at the Industrial Conterem e, Poona, in 1892. 
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only forty-two iron arui foundries in country, 

workin" chiefly on i >reign impoit-^ and einjiloying 
twelve tiioiii^and men Mr Ball, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of the Geoloeical Suney, in his woik on Econo- 
mic Geology, '.'and Dr. Watt, in his “Dictionary of Indian 
Economic Ihoduct^, have described the extent and 
richness of the non ores which occur in all formations 
in the metamorphic iock>, semi-metamorphic or transi- 
tion rocks, in the conglomerates, m the cietaceous 
rocks, in the Deccan tr.ipp, in the sand-beds of rivers, 
and in the detrital ores of sub-iecent age In respect 
of geogia})hical di-tiibution, theie is absolutely not a 
province or even a large district in all India, which 
is not favoured with iich iron ore deposits of one 
kind or anotliei, and in which there are not traces of 
iron nniMii'.n lure 1 by native methods down to very 
recent tnne> 

The iioo ind’isfiy not only "upphed all local wants 
but it abo enabled India to export its hnished products 
to foreign coiintr'*-- The (|unhty of the material 
turned out bid a!-o a woild-wide fame The famous 
non })i]1 ir near DhUii, which is at least fiftet^n hun- 
dred }eais old, indu lies an amount of slvill in the 
maiinf-idure of wrought non, which has been the 
marvel of all who have endeavoured to account for it. 
Mr Ball admits tliat it is not many years ''ince the 
prodnctuni of such a pillar would liave been an impos- 
sibility in the large>,t faclones in the world, and even 
now theie are coinjiaiatively very few factoiies where 
such a rri!is‘' of mdal could be turned out. Cannons 
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of the largest calibre were manufactured in Assam, 
Indian wootz or steel furnished tbe mateiials, out of 
which Damascus blades with a world wide reputation 
were made, and it paid Persian merchants in those old 
times to travel all the way to India to obtain these 
materials and export them to Asia. The Indian steel 
found once considerable demand for cutlery even in 
England. This manufacture of steel and wrought iron 
had reached a high perfection at least two thousand 
years ago. 

All this IS now changed The native furnaces 
all over the country have stopped work. The domes- 
tic manufacture has been, in most places, crushed out 
by foreign competition, and complete extinction in the 
near future is the fate with which it has been cursed. 
This fate has overtaken it contempoianeously with 
an enormous increase in the demand for iron goods. 
The measure of this increase will be gathered from 
the fact that in 1888-89, India imported neaily four 
million hundredweight of iron worth two and-a-half 
crores of rupees. The imports of steel were a quarter 
of a million hundredweight worth thirty-four lakhs of 
rupees. Hardware and cutlery imports exceeded one 
crore of rupees. Railway plant and stock were 
worth two and-a-half crores of rupees, and mill-w'ork 
and machinery two and-one-third crores of rupees, 
while Government imports came to one crore. In all, 
about eleven crores worth of iron goods were im- 
ported in 1888-89, The imports twenty years ago,, 
under all these heads, were about two and-a-half croreS'- 
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onFy, and the difference between the t >‘0 totaK to a 
large extent raeaiures the displacement of home 
manufactures. 

Of coarse, it is but fair to note tliat, besides the 
effects of foreign competition, the collapse of the 
iron industry has been brought about by the increas- 
ing scarcity of fuel. The natne furnaces have all 
along used charcoal fuel, and their processes involve 
great waste of power and re^iources, as much as fourteen 
ton's of fuel being required to produce one ton of iron. 
As a consequence, the production of iron by the old 
nati\e methods cannot be continued, except at a cost 
which is prohibitive. This question of cheap fuel lies 
at the bottom of the success of any organized attempt 
to revive the industry under modern conditions. In 
this respect, Nature has not been equally munificent m 
her gifts. While the iron ore is to be found all over the 
country, the only cheap fuel which can enable 
India to compete with England, namely, Indian 
coal, 18 not so widely distributed, but in the region 
where it is found, the resources of India are by no 
means stinted or poor. The coal-bearing area is 
estimated to exceed thirty-five thousand square mdes. 
The regions of the Wardha-ffodav^an Valleys, the 
valleys of the Soane and its tributaries, and the valleys 
of the Damodar and its tributaries, and the lower 
range of the Vindhaya and the Himalaya mountains, 
represent the coal region of India, and these coal 
resources, thanks to the action of Government and the 
Railway Companies, have been largely utilized. It 
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was estimated in ]S7f>-8()in of^’cul i-jioit*’, that out 
of a toKil c )n^llmptlO^ of some one (nd-a-halt million 
tons, one million Ions were rai*'*"'! in India, and about 
five laklis of Ions were imported. Duiirio; the last 
fourteen yeais the oonsumptioii and lioine production 
have nearly doubled IMore than two million tons of 
Indian coal were produced and consumed in India, 
and the foreign imports were about eight or nine 
lakhs of tons in 1888'89. Besides the convenient 
vicinity of cheap fuel, another equally essential requisite 
for the succes ful m.inufactuie of non is, abundance of 
hme-stone to serve as flux, and of hreclay for the 
furnaces. This resouice generally accom|james coal 
formations At least this has been the case in 
India The need of proximity to se.i or railway, 
and abundance of coal and bme-stone, limit the 
pos«iibilities of suecc-s-,ful Indian manufacture of 
iron to a few favoured regions. Mr. Ball has with 
some hesitation expressed his opinion as follows : 
By adopting improved piocesses of manufacture m 
theR.inigmj held, non and steel of high quality might 
be manufactured under propei inarngement at a proba- 
ble eo^t wliicii would admit of their underselling the 
English iron in the Bengal luaik With improved 
communication^, this same re-^ult may be predicted of 
the Palamow field in the Itazauhagh disfnet. The 
Chanda field with improved jnocess of leduction will be 
in a position to supply the Central Provinces and 
Bombay with iron at an average rate lower than that 
paid for English iron, and this remark holds true of 
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i'Omp of the localities in the Nnrh.icla vfilley and 
in l'^|;jjer Ai-sam A legardo the rest i/f India, there 
does not ajjpe- i . _> solid ground of hope under 
esistirio condition^ ol in inufu^ tunn^ (heap iron, which 
will compete ir j nee and (juility w'lth the hlnglnsh 
imported artich ('aj.t.un Townsend is equallj, or 
if j)ossi])le more. di'( luninatino m his foreia'l Accord- 
ing to liim the Rani^anj I'eld possesvpv all the auxiliary 
advantage^, tnough its non ore is not of the best The 
W'ardha valley in tiie j/ioximity of the Warm a loal mine® 
has Mijienoi iron oie 'out its coal supply i<; not e((ually 
good. He mentiops t^''e Hazanbagh heldis in eveiy way 
eligible, es it' coil !« richer than Kaniganj .ind 
Waiorn The Southern Indian Iron Field near Salem 
is the riche t in HI India, .ind though it does not 
enjoy the <(l\antnge of coal deposits in the vicinity, 
(\vptain Tow user, d thinks that this difficulty is not 
insuperable especially if the manufacture is limited to 
the higher ch.ssfs ot iron while the Raniganj and 
Waidha fields might conhne themselves with advant- 
age to tlie cheaj ei and inferior classes. Mr Ball 
also suggest' that when there are extensive jungles, 
the absenre of coal nu.es does not matter much, since 
the unrestrained annual jungle-fires consume a much 
greater amouol of timber than any number of char- 
coal burners could <!o, and with a judicious .system of 
forest conservancy, it should be possible to allow 
native furnoces near such jangles. Sir George Moles- 
worth, writing in 1882, gave it as his opinion “that 
charcoal-made iron will never be able to compete with 
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'English iron, but a well-organized system of forest con- 
servancy ought to be able to secure charcoal fuel 
at a lojv price for smelting purposes and within 
close proximity to the non woiks.” Such a conser- 
vancy is not easy to secure, and there is no great 
prospect of help in this assurance Di. Watt, after a 
careful examination of all existing sources, armed at 
the conclusion that the Bengal and Jabalpur and 
Chanda fields offer, under existing circumstances, the 
only possible opening for large non works 

Dr Watt, in his Dictionary, quotes the testimony 
of an official expert, fiom which it appears that the 
price of iron is increased fifty per cent by reason of 
freight and landing charges, about one mile of iron 
Railway sleepers costing in England i;2,00(), and in 
India Rs. 34,000. The difference is due to £1,000 
charge for freight and landing The Railway carnage 
charge and during recent years the heavy loss by 
exchange raise this difference fully fifty per cent, 
more. It has been estimated that about one hundred 
and fifty crores worth of iron has been imported into 
India during the last thirty years, and fifty crores 
of rupees at least have thus been paid for freight and 
landing charges alone, which would ha\e been saved if 
the industry had been started here. Mr Ball observes 
that if the Grovernment bad started the manufacture of 
iron on an extended stale at the tune of the first 
opening of the Railways, great benefits would have 
accrued to the State If the State was justified in 
undertaking the construction of its own Railways, there 
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was nothinq inconsistent with principle in its under- 
taking the manufactuie of its own iron any more than 
in its manufacture of salt or opium The effect of its 
establishing factories for iron manufacture throughout 
India would have, in Mr. Hall’s opinion, enabled the 
State to keep vast sums of money in circulation, and 
would have given employment to large numbers of 
people who now resort to agriculture a‘< their only 
resource This golden opportunity was allowed to pass, 
and we find ourselves in the anomalous situation that 
after one hundred and fifty years of British rule, the 
iron resources of India remain undeveloped, and the 
country pays about ten crores of rupees yearly for its 
iron supply, while the old race of iron smelters find 
their occupation gone. 

It must he admitted at the same time that the 
Government of India has not been altogether oblivious 
of its duties ill this connection. The Government, 
through its Geological Survey Department, has care- 
fully, and at considerable expense, surveyed the 
legions which abound in iron ores The value of this 
service can never be overestimated Next to these 
surveying opeiations, it has also from time to time 
spent considerable sums on experimental trials, it has 
subsidized companies to whom concessions more or less 
favouiable have been granted, and lastly, it has direct- 
ed its various departments to obtain their supplies 
from local sources, and thus helped the efforts of these 
companies. There is thus no question of principle 
involved in the matter. The principle of State-help 
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and fTUidance m pioneeun^ neu e’-dpijiine h.i'v thu-^ 
been accepted and acted Ujjon bv t!u* G '\ eminent heie 
The only fiult one can lay at d-' dooi thil tins 
|)nhcy has been followed with h ’’ "-h^* ’> (edn("-s and 
oscillations of purpose, the re-ult nf wlnh ha.' been 
that as a rule most of tlm pn\.a‘e attenpiis made on 
\arious occasions have pio\ed i*' 0 'e ni les-, failures 
servincr only to discourac^e all eiiter[)ri''e in this 
direction. 

The object of this j)aper is to triM' a br'ef history 
of these attempts and to ,i'-(ertaiii the c lU'-' oi causes 
why they turned out failmes — 1 T shall first take 
up the Salem lion-field InIRJj Mi Heath obtain- 
ed a Government, adxance for th“ p’ir[iose, and he 
succeeded in 1833 in forrninjs a company called the 
Indian Steel. Iron, and Chrome (’om[)Ui} The lease- 
hold nght.s of this company evi ended over four 
districts of South Arcot, Coimbatotc, Malabar, and 
South Canaia, and it established thiee factones at 
Porto Novo m South Arcot, at Peypore in Malabai, 
and at Palam petti near Salem. The steel manufac- 
tured by this company was \erj hijjhly thought of, 
and it established a depict at Chehea, through whuh 
the steel was testerl jmd pi-scd before being sold- 
The business of Mr. Heath’s Company was after .some 
years taken over by another Company, who continued 
to work the Poito Novo and Peynore Factories till 
1859. The company had in those days great difficul- 
ties to encounter. They consumed charcoal fuel, 
which had to be brought from «i distance of more than 
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twenty-fivp rnilep, and the flux U‘-ed wa.s hea-shells, 
and both fuel and flux had to be taken to long 
distances. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the pig 
iron produce<l was pronounced b3' Sheffield iron- 
woikers to be superior to any produced in England 
and Sweden, and it commanded a good price, £6-108. 
per ton in liOndon for conversion into -tee), and two 
bridge-, the Britannia tubular and Menai bridges,, 
were built with this material. Next to the difficulties 
about fuel and carriage, there were in those days 
difficulties about shipping The furnaces were seldom 
at work for more than four months and stocks accumul- 
ated The hold on the English market could not be 
retained by reason of this irregularity of supply, and the 
cost of management increased proportionately to the 
stoppages. As a ton»equence of these drawbacks, the 
company never declared a dividend, and the Sheffield 
ironmonger’s prophecy that India would ultimately 
become one of the large-t sources from whence Sheffield 
would draw her supply of raw materials, remained 
unfulfilled. The company appears to ha\e stopped 
work about 1860-61, so far as the Porto Nova 
Factory is concerned. 

2 . The Bey pore Factory of this same concern was 
started in 1833, but it changed hands frequently. 
The factory was working in 1857, and the (run 
Carriage Department pronounced favourably upon the 
iron turned out as being suitable for their purposes. 
Ultimately, owing chiefly to deficiency of fuel and the 
bad roads, the company had to bring wood fuel iroiii 
11 
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Ceylon by sea. The German employees left service in 
1859, and though improved processes were introduced 
in 1861, the resuscitation was only temporary, and the 
works were shortly after abandoned It will be seen 
from this account that the quality of the iron turned 
out was in every way satisfactory, and tlie attempts of 
the company failed chiefly by reason of the smallness of 
their capital, which did not permit of their in«uiing a 
regular supply, and the difficulty about fuel 

As far as the difficulty about communication is con- 
cerned, the last tbiity years have effected great changes, 
and this difficulty may almost be said to be minimized. 
The difficulty about fuel !>, also likely to be overcome. 
Captain Townsend sugge‘>Ls that the distance between 
the Singareni Coal Field and Salem is not so great 
that a Light Coal Tramway would not pay a really 
large firm consuming its hundieds of tons a day. He 
indeed cautions any new company against limiting its 
ambition to the manufacture of pig iron only. He 
would in&i4 upon a really large undertaking, complete 
with all the nece-^sary plant on the spot, the puddling 
furnaces the lolhng mills, the steam hammers, and all 
the other appliances of a first class f.icLory and foundry 
able to turn out fanished bars and even finished steel 
This means a very large undertaking, and as no divi- 
dend can be expected for the first few experimental 
years, no capitalists would venture unless the conces- 
sions are liberal, and a subsidy promised on the plan 
which helped the Guaranteed Railway Companies to 
obtain their capital. 
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3. In 1874, afresh was mads to form a 

company in Madras to work the iron ores of Chin- 
glepnt. The difficulty in the vtay of that company 
was chiefly that of obtaining fuel which they expected 
to secure from the Godavari Di‘.tuct. Nothing came 
of the venture, as apparently the necessary capital 
could not be secured, though, as far as local consump- 
tion was concerned, there was an ample field, as more 
than eighteen lakhs of iron was imported annually into 
Madras city alone 

4 We noxt turn to the Bengal Presidency The 
Districts of Beerbbum and Ha/caribagh and Raniganj are 
the chief places where rich iron ore is found lu close 
proximity to coal deposits. In Beerbhum, so fur back 
as 1774, one native trader Indra Xarayan ISharma, 
asked for a concession covering the Beerbhum iron 
sources, and he agreed to pay five thousand rupees as 
rent The offer was accepted but no lease wa> taken 
out 

In 1777. Me^-srs ]Motte and Faujuar and Messrs. 
Summer and Ileatly obtained concessions, the former 
of the distncfs to the west of Burdwan and the latter 
in parts of Beerbhum and Pachete, to produce iron 
and sell it tree of duty Messrs Motte and Fanjuur 
undertook to cast shot and shells for the Govemment 
at three-fourths of the cost lu Calcutta of imported 
goods. Mr. Farquar obLuined the concession and en- 
tered uiion the possession of h»s districts. He aJtio 
obtained an advance of fifteen thousand rupees from 
Government to complete hia furnaces The tactory 
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was carried on from 1779 to 17M), in w^hich Inst year 
the conce''^lou about cjunpouder woiKs vvn'' reM^ned, 
and the lease was allow'ed toexpnein 17b.'). Wlnle 
the works were open, Mr. Farquar’s iron was sold for 
five rupees a maund ten rupees a innund of 

imported iron in C.alcutta 

b Dr Oldham was ap^iointed by the Court of 
Directors in 18.54 to inquire into the iron re^ource^ 
of Beerbhum, and he pionounced an adverse o) anion 
chiefly on the ground of the ^c^nty .^ujiply of economic 
fuel. But notwithstanding this pronouncement, MesKis 
Mackay st Co, of Calcutta, ‘•tarted in 18.5.5 the 
Beerbhum Iron Works Company. It wusiery cur- 
ably reported upon in 18 "0 Mr, .Sowerby in 18 58 
made an adverse report, and Messrs Mackay <t 
Co. replied to Mr. !Sow’eib>C cnlioism''. They stated 
that they turned out two tons a day, and they were 
able to sell iron at thirty-sexen rupees a ton Not- 
withsthanding this favourable account the woik was 
freijuently interrupted, and in 1880, Mr Blanford w'a‘- 
appointed to report upon the fartoiy. His report 
showed that, though the fvJory was carried on at 
present at some lo's, the co^-t would be considerably 
diminished if [iroduction w.i^ incTHa ed by the employ- 
ment of additional capital lie also re[)orted that the 
estimated prices were lower than those of imported iron, 
and the quality of the iron turned out was superior 
to that of ordinary English pig iron. He also stated 
that the supplies of iron, 'coal, and fiux|were sufficient 
for works of moderate size, but not for large works. 
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7 Notwith stand inf' this report, the works appear to 

have been abandoned, and their plaee wa^ taken up 
by Kurn I'i, (lo ■> 1* letory, whn h commenced 

operation^ in 1 87.), hut new fonijiany soon found 
it necP",ity to aband >n nl! idea of enlaroine the works 
and ultimately g.ive them nji The chief difficulty in 
the way of these Meerhhnm attempfs was that of fuel, 
and this (lifficvdty ha" mf e increased This difficulty 
make, it imjios^ihle to work the non O'e-. which are 
richer than those of Kariit'an), with the ^ame advantace 
IS th.it of the infenor i-iatenal supplied by RaniciariJ, 
because of the abundance of coal fuel in that locality 

8 We ne^t come to the Ranicjanj held The 
Rental Iron (!omj).iny was formed in 187 1, and it 
continued to work till it stojjped busines" in 1879 The 
comp, my committed the initial error of staiting with 
an insulhcient cajntal ol ten lakhs, out of which it h.ad 
to pay a lar^e sum tor the land taken up The com- 
pany asked (lovernment to help them to uiise addition- 
al capital fiom the public on moderate terms, but these 
arranffernents fell throu'^h, and the money had to be 
raised on debentures a<- Inch rates of interest. (' 0 \eiii- 
ment, indeed, crave a larc;e order for casfcincrc, but owin£» 
to financial difficulties, the work had to be stopped, 
and the men employed weie thrown out of work, and 
the shareholders lost their money. The iron ore vvoi ked 
was of the best (juality, and the Hut .ind coal w'ere 
conveniently to hand As many as twelve thousand 
and seven hundred tons of pisf iron were turned out 
by this company before it stopped business. Its daily- 
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out-turn of twenty tons was secured by a charge of 
thirty-se\ en tons iron ore, twenty-seven tons coke, and 
twenty-three tons lime-stone, the yield of pig iron 
being thus twenty-three per cent The average cost 
■was forty rupees per ton, and it might have been 
reduced to thirty-three rupees In Mr. Ball’s opinion, 
if the company had been helped through its early 
financial difficulties, iron cheaper and better in quality 
than is imported from abroad would have been turned 
out. Captain Townsend states that the failure of this 
company proves nothing except that succe^-s in the 
enterprise is not possible with small capital. 

9 Three years later, this concern, since called the 
Barakor Works, was taken up by ' Oovernraent and 
placed under the management of Eitter Von Schwartz. 
One blast furnace wa^ started in 1884, and produced 
down to 1889 more than thirty thousand tons A 
second blast furnace has been since added, and arrange- 
ments made to smelt from fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand tons a year Pipes, sleepers, bridge piles, 
ornamental work, and railway axle boxes, and agri- 
cultural implements are made in large quantities here. 
The success of this work has demonstrated the fact 
that iron could be smelted in large quantities on 
European principles in India 

10. Since 1889, these works have been again made 
over to a new company by the Goiernment of India 

11. In the Jabalpur District, one Mr Olpherts has 
obtained a [concession and is making experiments with 
« view to the production of charcoal iron by the use of 
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■Kurop^an rnefcVio(is Thf^ Umaria ciUiery has been re- 
cently opened in thiS vicinity, and the rich iron ore to 
the north-east of Jabalpur will soon be taken in hand. 

12. The Narbada Iron and Coal Company has 
obtained a concession of a lease of the Tendarkhera and 
Omarpani Iron Mines together with the coal mines of 
Mopani. The company has not yet worked the iron 
mines, though the conditions of its lease made it obliga- 
tiory upon the company to produce five thousand tons 
within five years from the time the Railway reached 
Jabalpur It may be noted here that thi*- ore also is 
very rich, and a suspension bridge over tho Bias near 
Sagar was built so fai back as 1830, with metal prepar- 
ed after native methods from this mine. 

13. The Chanda District sui passes all others in the 
richness of its iron ores. Their superiority consists in 
their total fieedom from phosphorUvS Government 
appointed Mr. Nees to make an experimental trial of 
the iron ores. In 1875, he mede the first trial but it 
did not succeed owing to the large quantity of coal 
ashes which prevented liquetaction. The second trial 
proved a better success. While the iron ore is of the 
best quality, the Warora coal is not so suitable as 
Raniganj, as the percentage of carbon is less, and of 
ashes is unusually large. Captain Townsend believes 
that there are certain superior varieties of coal in the 
Wardba valley, and that they would enable the work 
to be carried on under favourable conditions. 

14. In Central India m the Naibada Valley near 
Barwai Station, Colonel Keatings arranged with the 
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sanction of the Government of India to =!tart an iron 
factory. Colonel Keatings was deputed by the Secre- 
tary of State to go to Sweden and study l.he proce-^ses 
there, and he engaged a Swedish engineer named 
Mitandar, and brought him o\er with bun to India in 
1861. The fuel used was charcoal, and the flux was 
conveniently near A blast furnace, rolling mills, 
charcoal ovens, calcining kilns, were all set up, and 
after two and-a-half lakhs of rupee« had been spent, 
the Government refused to incur further expenditure, 
and declined to give the help of more European hands 
to Mr Mitandar, who consequently left India in 1804, 
and the works could find no purchaser even for five 
thousand pounds. 

j 5. In the Punjab the native ruler of the Nahun 
State has incurred considerable expenditure in starting 
at Sirmura factory supplied with European appliances, 
and in 1880, the works were opened with great eclat 
by His Excellency the Viceroy 

16, We shall next turn to the history of the 
Kammaon Iron Mines In 1855, the Court of Direct- 
ors sent one John Hen wood to report on the iron and 
copper ores of Kammaon, but nothing came of this 
deputation Mr S<»werby was at the same time 
employed by the East India Kailway Company to 
explore the resources of tlie country in Upper India. 
General Strachey in 1856 framed a scheme estimated 
to cost fifteen and three-quarter lakhs of rupees, on 
which it was expected that six ana-a-half per cent, 
interest would be earned by the manufacture of thirteen 
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hiindied tons of cast iron, and thiee thousand five 
hundred tons of wion^ht iron per year. Mr. Sowerby 
was appointed by Government in 1857 to take charge 
of this work. About the same time, a company was 
formed which took over the Government Works at cost 
price in 1860 It did not work satisfactorily, and Ur. 
Oldham was appointed to report on the cause of the 
failure, and he ascribed the failure to the extravagance 
and incompetency of the men employed. In 1862, 
two private companies, \Ie'^•^ls. Uavies Oso Co, ami 
Drummond A, Co , which had been working sepa- 
lately befoie, were amalgamated and called the 
Kammaon Iron Work (''ornjiany. A license was 
promised by Goveinraent, but two years elapsed before 
it was issued, and in the meanwhile the company had 
come to grief ns they were unable to raise the capital 
requir='d by reason of the delay in granting the license. 

In 1877, the Government ag.un took up the question 
of iron manufattiire in Kammaon and spent money 
coTisideiably, but there was no great improvement. 

17. The latest attempt in the way of direct Govern- 
ment manufacture of steel for shell and shot purposes 
was made at the Cussipore l<''actoi3', and the Pioneer 
reports that it was in every way a success. lu the 
interests of milit iry defence, the necessity of the 
Indian Government being provided with its own arms 
and ammunition is so obvious that it is not likely to 
be disputed The same justification exists loi the 
manufaci ure of the rolling stock and other materials 
likely to be required for Stale Kail ways. For commer- 
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cial success the extension of the works, so as to meet 
private demand, will be soon forced upon Grovernment. 

We have thus pa'^sed in review the history of 
seventeen attempts made by private and State agencies 
to start iron manufactures on a large scale, and this brief 
survey of previous attempts leads one to the conclusion 
that the failures were due : — 

1. To the smallness of the capital employed, and 
the poverty of the financial resources of the private 
companies. 

2. To the scarcity and hea\y cost of good fuel 

3. To the inaccessibility of some of the places chosen 
in respect of railway and sea communication 

4 To the oscillations of purpose shown by the 
Government which made them impatient of results. 

5. To the want of skill and good management on 
the part of the persons employed to conduct the 
experiment. 

6. To the delays caused by Red Tape, and the un- 
willingness of Government to subsidize or guarantee 
interest during the experimental period of the concern. 
The failures are due to causes which can all more or 
]ess be provided against by jiroper care and prudence, 
and some of them have obviously ceased to be the 
obstacles they once appeared to be by reason of 
improved sea and land cammunications. 

The Pioneer, in some of its recent issues, has spoken 
in strong terms about the illiberal character of the 
concessions offered in the way of prospective and mining 
leases. Leases for short terms confined to very small areas 
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Will never answer the purpose. If the manufacture is 
to be carried on on a large scale, the term must be a 
long one exceeding fifty years or so. Such a con- 
cession may well be given to companies which 
undertake to raise at least twenty-five lakhs of 
rupees of capital. In the case of such companies the 
detailed surveying and prospecting work must be 
completed by the Go\ernment, associating its own 
trained officer with the private expert. This plan 
was to some extent followed with success in the case 
of gold mining at Wynaad a few years ago. The 
necessary capital being raised, Government should, 
when satisfied of the hon^ fide character and skilled 
management of such concerns, guarantee a secure 
minimum interest rate during the first trial periods 
on the plan so freely and advantageously lesorted to 
in the case of Railway Companies, and Government 
should reserve its right to share in the companies’ 
profits when they exceed a fixed minimum. 

On the security of their property and machinery, 
Government should help the company to float its own 
debentures when necessary, or lend the money itself. 
The companies should get their lands free of cost 
on condition that bona fide woik is done within a given 
period. No royalties and fines should be charged 
till after the company begins to earn a definite 
minimum of profits The factories should also be 
guaranteed continuous and certain demand for their 
produce at fixed prices, which should include not only 
the English prices in England, but ship freight, landing 
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and railway charges, and insurance and exchange. 
Asejiaiafce department of commerce and manufactures 
can alone devote itself to this woik without fref|uenfc 
oscillations of purpose. These rules can only apply to 
large concerns, which must be limited to places >,elected 
by Government experts, as possessing all the advantages 
of good ore, cheap fuel and flux, and easy communi- 
cation and near markets Smaller concerns to be 
worked wjth charcoal fuel neai den.-^e forests in out-ol- 
the-way regions will require separate treatment The 
lessees here may have a portion of reserved forest area 
handed over to their charge on condition of their being 
required to replant fourteen times the area cleared m 
one year, or the department nay undertake to supply 
good fuel at cbeai) rates on the spot. In all these various 
ways Government may well help thib new enterprise, 
on the development of which the industrial revival of 
the country so largely depends. Government owns 
the lands, the mines and the forests It is also 
the largest consumer, and the largest capitalist and 
manufacturer in the country There is no question 
of protective duties here The natural re.^ources are 
in unmeasured abundance, and the natural demand is 
increasing every day in volume and urgency. Organ- 
ized skill and direction are the only needs of the 
country, and these the Government possesses or can 
command in a way which makes it their duty to step 
m and assist the development of local enterprise, for 
which the necessary capital will be forthcoming m 
this country if the early risks of such employment 
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are reasonably assured against. In the words of Cap- 
tain Townsend “ Wheie there is no pruate enterpuse 
to interfere with, it is not only wisdom but a duty for 
the State to start the required works. State help 
and State direction are rei^uired in India when new 
lines of industiy are to be opened up, and if given 
freely, the expenditure will not only pay itself but 
will enounously develop the wealth of the countiy." 



VII. 

INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE.’ 


A T the desiie of the Chairman and on behalf of the 
promoters of this movement, I wish to bespeak 
your favourable attention to a few observations on the 
objects of this Conference We are met heie to-day 
for a purpose which is eminently catholic and accept- 
able to all The pio^amrae of the Congress gatherings 
is avowedly political. Here we eschew politics alto- 
gether, for there is really no conflict of interests 
between the rulers and the ruled, who all alike desire 
to produce the industiial and economic progiess of this 
country, The object of the Social Conference similarly 
sets the reformers and the orthodox majority in appar- 
ent opposition. Here on the economical platform all 
shades of opinion, all differences of views on social, 
political, and religious objects, may unite and co- 
operate. This is a point on which it is needless to 
dilate much. Our people in times of old set to them- 
selves only one question, and all our works on Philoso- 
phy and Science commence and end with the problem 
of deliverance from evil — which is described to be 
three-fold — the weakness and sinfulness of our internal 
nature, the evils we suffer from others, whether gods 
or men, and lastly, the evils we suffer by reason of our 

^Inaugural Address at the first ‘Industrial Conference, Poona. 

1890. 
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physical surroundings. People will not easily agree as 
to the method of deliverance from the first set of evils 
— hence the diversity of greeds In their advocacy of 
their own particular gteed, they will not even admit 
the right of others to cross-question them about their 
faith, and they are too often disposed to deny the exist- 
ence of any sin or weakness when challenged by others. 
In respect ot the second class of eviN, differ'^nt classes 
of men will neeet<sarily disagree to some extent, and 
jiroposals for co-operation aie not always welcome. 
In regard to the third class of evils, however, presented 
by the poverty of our resources and oui phy>ical weak- 
ness, all men are agreed and all have a common good. 
In this country especially there is no room for a 
difiference of opinion Hindus and Mahomedaiib, 
Parsees and Christian-^ the rulers and the ruled, the 
privileged and the unpiivileged clav'.es, all stand on a 
common platform, and, as the constitution of the 
present meeting itself demonstrates, are prepared to 
work togethei 'fhe work of this Conference thus 
possesses certain advantages which are denied to similar 
gatherings for other moie or less sectarian and party 
purposes. 

The problem we have met here to consider is one of 
ways and means. About the existence of the evil, 
there is no difference of opinion among us. The 
highest official authorities, like Sir Evelyn Baring,* 
Sir William Huntei, and others:, with the liighest non- 
official authorities such as Professor Dadabhai Naoroji 


* Now Lord Cromer. 
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and Mr Hyndman, ar#* agreed in admittin^j that the 
poverty of thi'? conntry is phenomenal. The existence 
of this poverty needs no demonstration We need 
only walk through our streets and study tiie most 
superfifial aspects of our economic situation, and the 
fact forces itself upon us that we are a people of little 
resources. Many million'^ among us scarcely earn a 
couple of annas a day, many millions naore are always 
underfed and live on the borderland of famine and 
slow death, into which the failure of a single monsoon 
precipitates them. Of couise. this condition of things 
is not of yesteiday and not the result solely of 
foieign conquest and competition It is an old, a very 
old inheritance. If we feel it more keenly now, w^e 
feel it because we are being rou^^ed fiom the sleep of 
Ages, and our eyes have learnc to see. and our ears 
have learnt to hear. 

The question of our comparative improvement or 
decline under foreign rule is similarly a question of 
antiquarian history. The practical question for us all 
to lay to heart is not the relative, but the absolute 
poverty and the present helplessness of the countiy 
generally. To a certain extent the historical discus- 
sion of the situation is instructive. There can be no 
doubt that whatever may have been our improvement 
in other respects, we have in lecent times become more 
than ever dependent upon the single resource of agri- 
culture, precarious and contingent as that resource is, 
upon influences we cannot control or count upon with 
certainty. The co-ordination of industnes, which 
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recjulafcp-. the due pro])ortions of men who plorjli the 
sod and lai-.e raw produce, with those who manufacture 
this raw produce, and others still, who exchange and 
distribute it, and the interplay of whose three-fold 
activities makes a nation thrive, was never a very 
strong r.ictoi of our collective social polity We have 
been all along like most ancient nations, moie or less 
exclusively agricultural. But our contact with the 
world outside, and the freedom of exchange which has 
resulted in consequence, have produced one most un- 
desirable result They have aggravated the situation 
by making us more than ever dependent upon a single 
and precarious resource. The industry and commerce 
of the country, such as it was, is passing out of our 
hands, and, except in the large Presidency Towns, the 
country is fed, clothed, warmed, washed, lighted, 
helped, and comforted generally by a thousand arts 
and industries, m the manipulation of which its sons 
have every day a decrea-^iug share Foreign competi- 
tion, not because it is foreign, but because it is the 
competition of Nature's powers against man’s labour 
— it IS the competition of organised skill and science 
against ignorance and idleness — is transferring the 
monopoly not only of wealth, but what is more import- 
ant, of skill, talent, and activity to others. 

The increases of oiir exports and imports should not 
dazzle our vision. The increase is good so far as ife 
goes ; but it is not unmixed good, when that increase 
shows that we are only perfecting ourselves in the 
faculty of growing raw produce, and are forgetting by 
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disuse, the skill and the wealth of resources which 
manufacturing and industrial activity brings in its train. 
Last year, we exported sixteen crores of rupees worth 
of wheat, nee and pul«e, fifteen crores raw cotton, ten 
and-a-half crores opium, nine and-a-half crores oil- 
seeds, eight crores raw jute, nearly five crores of hides 
and skins, one crore of raw wool, three-fourths of a 
crores worth of dye stuffs, half a crore of spices, half a 
crore of raw silk, and a crore of miscellaneous produce. 
Out of a total of nearl)' one hundred crores of produce 
exported, seventy-five crores were thus raw goods, 
while of manufactured or half manufactured goods, 
cotton SIX and one-third crores, jute nearly two crore«, 
sugar half a ciore, tea five and a quarter crores, indigo 
four crores. and coffee two crores, making a total of 
only twenty crores. were again the product of foreign 
skill and cajunal While we exported raw cotton 
worth fifteen crores of rupees, and six and three-quarter 
crores worth of cotton goods, we imported twenty- 
seven crores of cotton goods, and nearly four crores 
worth of twist and yarn This single export and import 
represent the change in our condition typically, and, in 
fact, sums up the situation India, fifty years ago, 
clothed herself wnth her own manufactures, and now she 
is clothed by her distant masters. The same is the case 
with wool, silk and other textiles, with oils and hides. 
In 188S-89, we imported foity-one lakhs of rupees 
worth umbrellas, fifteen lakhs worth of children’s toys 
and games, twenty-two lakhs of stationery, forty-one 
lakhs worth of paper, ten iakhs of soap, twenty lakhs of 
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matches, sixty-six lakhs worth of glass, ten lakh aorth 
of clocks and watehe«, carriages worth seven lakbs of 
rupees, eight lakbs candles, ten lakhs furniture, fifteen 
lakhs worth of arm-, and ammunition, twenty-one and~ 
a-half lakhs of book>, sixteen lakhs of leather and lea- 
ther goods, thirty-one lakhs of paints, nearly two 
crores worth of oils, both kerosme and seed oilo, 
nearly two and-a-half crores of Railway materials, two 
and one-third crores of machinery and mill work, ami 
iron, steel, and metals ol all soits worth five crorrs in 
all. We imported even flour, salt, and salted fish, 
and, lastly, grain and pulse. This is our condition, 
and when the whole situation is thus taken in at one 
view, we feel that we are standing on the edge of a 
precipice, and the slightest push down will drive us 
into the abyss below of unmixed and absolute helpless- 
ness Our shipping i<« not ours ; not even the coast- 
ing bade is earned on in our bottom «. The piopor^ 
tion of native craft to the total tonnage is two and a 
third pel cent , and it is a stationary percentage. Our 
banking is not ours, though to a large extent we fii.d 
the money i^hich finances the exchange banks. Thb 
insurance and the height and the commission business 
are all foreign monopolies, and the foreign merchant’s 
hand is seen trafficking direct with our producers in the 
remotest and smallest villages. The Railways are 
admittedly foreign monopolies. We have, of course, 
no legitimate ground to complain about these foreign 
^igencies. They do very useful work, and they are our 
masters, and helpful masters too, if we are apt pupils 
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They all indicate one fact which our people should lay 
to heart, but which they are too often tempted to lose 
sight of. Political ascendc.ney is not the only 
particular vantage ground which we have lost Com- 
mercial and manufacturing predominance naturally 
transfers political ascendancy, and in this our collapse 
has been even far more complete Of course, the situa- 
tion is not hopeless, foi no situation is ever hopeless to 
those who master its real significance and re‘'olve to 
do their best to improve it As stated above, the ques- 
tion at issue IS one of ways and means, audit ]> th]‘- 
question which w'e have met to consider 

There are some people who think that, as long as we 
have a heavy tribute to pay to England, winch takes 
away nearly tw'enty crores of our suiplus expoits, we 
are doomed and can do nothing 1o help ourselves Tbi'- 
is, however, hardly a fair or mr niy position to take up 
A portion of the burden represents interest on moneys 
advanced to, or invested in, our country, and so fitr 
from complaining, we have reason to be thankful that 
we have a creditor who supplic'- our need', at such a 
low rate of inteiest Another portion represerds the 
value of store.® supplied to us. the like of which we 
cannot produce here The rermnnder is alleged to be 
more or less necessary for the purposes of administra- 
tion, defence and pajment of pensions, and though 
there is good cause for complaint that it is not all 
necessary, we should not forget the fact that we are enabl- 
ed by reason of this British connection to levy an equi- 
Talent tribute from China by our opium monopoly. 1 
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would not, therefore, desire you to divert aud waste your 
energies m tM fruitless discussion of this question of 
tribute, whicn had better be left to our politicians. 

Secondly, in certain quarters, it is feared that till 
we find m India coal aud iron in abundance, our 
struggle with the prebeut bituation is hopeless. The 
answer to this is, that the re>ouices of iron and coal 
that have been discovered are not utilised by us to 
the full extent. It will be time enough to complain 
when we have done our best with the existing coal and 
iron fields. There can be no question that the success 
of foreign competition is greatly helped by the abund- 
ance of these inateriaK, but far moie helpful than these 
materials is the spirit and skill which woik them, and 
which conquered India long befoie steam-power came 
into use, and which turned the balance of trade against 
India. If we but acquire the spirit and the skill, the 
resources will be dncoveied in yet unexplored situations 
all over the country. 

Thirdly, people are also beard to ask m despair the 
question. Where is the capital to come from which will 
enable us to buy tlie coal, iron, and machinery, and 
hire foreigners ’ skill, and make them do service for us 
here ’ Our resources are no doubt scanty, but they are 
abundani, enough, in all conscience, if we would only 
use them as such, and not throw them away into the 
sea, as we do year after year in deference to old tradi- 
tions and antiquated fears and noistrust Every year 
we import in treasure bullion, gold and silver of the 
•value of twelve 'crores worth, i.e., three crores of gold 
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and nine crores of silver. The whole of the gold dis- 
appears and IS absorbed by the soil, and of the silver 
seven crores are sent by us to the mint every year, and 
the rest i« absorbed like gold. Since 1834, this absorb- 
ing process has secured the virtual destruction of 
nearly four hundred and fifty crores of wealth, which 
might ha\e been turned to better account. The saving 
of four hundred and fifty crores in fifty years by twenty- 
five crores of people is not a sign of great prosperity, 
but we have made our position worse by burying it or 
using it unproductively. This hoarding, at least, proves 
that nearly eight crores of rupees may be each year 
turned to capital account if we were only resohed so 
to use it. 

Fourthly, of course, in the choice of ways and 
means, it is not open to us to adopt certain plans of 
operation, which, however much they might be con- 
demned on abstract grounds, have been followed with 
practical succeess in many of the most enlightened 
countries of Europe and America. We cannot, as 
with the Government of these countries, rely upon 
difierential tariffs to protect home industries during 
their experimental trial. We cannot expect the Govern- 
ment here to do what France or Germany does for 
their shipping trade and their sugar industry, and ask 
Government bounties and subsidies to be paid out of 
general taxes. These are heresies according to English 
Political Economy, such as is taught to us, and whether 
they be really so or not, it is useless to divert our 
energies in fruitless discussion and seek to achieve 
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victory over free trade We may however fairly 
expect Government to try as an experiment the policy 
of the Culture System, which the Dutch Government 
actually worked for thirty years in its own Possessions, 
the East Indies, with signal success, and the principle 
of which IS acknowledged by the Government of India 
in its policy of t<Jbqai advances and its Railway deve- 
lopment. If the Government borrows crores of rupees 
every year and coiistiucts railways and canals out o^ 
these loans, it can as well encourage the growth of new 
industries by guaianteeing or subsidising such enter- 
prises in their pioneering stage. It has done so 
successfully in pioneering tea, cinchona, and cotton 
enterprise in certain parts, and it can well extend the 
scope of its operations in other and more fruitful direc- 
tions. It can also very well be asked to produce its 
own stoies here, just as it produces certain minor arti- 
cles required by its military and postal departments. 
It can also undertake to buy leather, woollen goods, 
etc , from the Indian producer, and thus secure the 
benefit of a suie custom at remunerative rates to new 
undertakings It can finally help people to join their 
capital together under such guarantees and official 
supervision, and aflford such special facilities as the 
Governments of Europe have extended to land im- 
provement banks. 

After all. Government help can do but little, save 
pioneering work. The Goveiiiinent of India is anxious 
to help us. It IS prepared to encourage emigration 
abroad and immigration from densely crowded to 
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sparsely inhabited tracts But where are the men who 
are prepared to take ad^'antage of this extended field 
of colonization both in India, Burmah, and elsewhere ? 
We have yet to realise the situation. We have to 
resolve to work earnestly and perseveringly with a pur- 
pose and an organization which will conquer all 
obstacles. The evil is too great and of too long a 
standing to be brought under control by private indi- 
vidual efforts. We have to work with a will to pull 
long, and pull all, and to pull till we succeed It 
is on this account that wc are met together. This 
is only a preliminary meeting. We have to move 
the other provinces and arrange for a general con- 
ference of those who think with us on this matter, and 
when the men of light and leading from diflerent parts 
meet together, we may hope to set the bad rolling. 
The promoters of the movement have not hit upon this 
Conference on the spur of the moment, or as an agree- 
able distraction. The idea has been slowly developing 
itself. It first found expression in a speech made two 
years ago at Ahmednagar. Since then friends have 
worked and tried to educate public opinion A very 
thoughtful article covt-ring the entire rangf' of the 
Indian economical situation and sugge‘«ting ways and 
means appeared m one of our journals, and it has 
attracted extensive notice. The ])articu]ar positions 
taken up lu that article may be con ti overted and have 
in fact been controverted, but its general accuracy as a 
description of the existing state of things has not been 
questioned, and if it promotes discussion, it may yet 
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'Prve most )mportaT)t jmrposes, I think I base placed 
before you the whole situaiion and have also given yoa 
an idea of the lines on which I desiie that the entire 
question should be discussed now or hereafter. We 
have to keep in mind the following almost axiomatic 
truths in all our deliberations — 

1. The work of the Conference should be conducted, 
and its constitution framed on non-sectarian and non- 
party lines, so that all classes of people may take part 
in it. 

2. What we have chiefly to avoid is the pursuit of 
impracticable objects. We should husband our little 
resources to the best of our power, and not exhaust 
them by vain complaints against the dram of the Indian 
tribute, or by giving battle with free trade. 

3 We must realize clearly our exact situation, i e , 
first, our phenomenal poverty, and secondly, our glow- 
ing dependence on the single and precarious resources 
of agriculture 

4. Having realised this situation, we must strive to 
correct it with a full sense that we cannot do all that 
we wish in a single year or a decade, and that we can 
at the most create the spirit and the tendency, and 
initiate the movement of change and set it afloat 

5. The proper scope of the work to be done is to 
correct the disproportion between our engrossing produc- 
tion of raw agricultural produce and our backwardness in 
the production and distribution of manufactured produce. 

G. In the accomplishment of this aim we should 
Slot forget that there are permanent advantages and 
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disadvantages enjoyed by certain countries and races 
which regulate distribution and choice of labour, and 
that we cannot hope to accomplish impossibilities. And 
yet within these limits there is ample scope for good 
and honest work for many a decade to come in the 
utilisation of our existing — relatively to us ample, 
though as compared with other countries scanty — re- 
sources of natural agents and capital with our limitless 
supply of labour. The skill and patience of our in- 
dustrial classes are a rich inheritance which cannot fail 
to help ns if we but provide a larger sphere for its 
growth and training. 

7. Bearing these limitations and advantages in 
mind our more immediate efforts should be directed 
to the improvement by art and industry of our raw 
wealth of agricultural produce, and of the articles which 
we send away as raw produce and import as manufac- 
tured produce. 

8. No hand-made industry can hope to thrive 
in competition with industry moved by cheap natural 
agents. The free use of natural agents moreover 
makes large investments of capital a necessity, and 
thus handicaps all individual efforts beyond rivalry. 
What we have to bear in mind is, therefore, the organ- 
ization for industry and capital on the joint stock 
principle for collective and large undertakings. 

9. The superior skill of the foreigner must be 
availed of freely by importing it from other countries 
till we train up our own people for the work, first, in 
technical institutes here and in foreign countries, and 
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further, in the far more practical discipline of factories 
and mills at work. 

10. Our resources of capital are scanty, but if we 
only knew hnu to u^e such lesources as we have, and 
brought them together, we have more wealth and 
capital than we can at present properly handle. 

11 While we put forth our energies in these direc- 
tions, we can well count upon the assistance of the 
State in regulating our co-operative efforts by heljiing 
us to form deposit and finance banks, and facilitating 
recoveries of advances made by them, by encouraging 
new industries with guarantees or subsidies, or loans 
at low interest, by pioneering the way to new enterprises, 
and by affording facilities for emigration and immigra- 
tion, and establishing technical institutes and buying 
more largely the store® they require here, and in many 
cases by producing their own stores. 

12. State help is after all a subordinate factor m 
the problem. Our own exertion and our own reso- 
lutions must conquer the difficulties which are chiefly 
of our own creation. 

The.se are a few of the thoughts which occur to me 
at this moment. You are most of you far better and 
more practically versed in these matters than I can 
well hope to be, and if I were called upon to justify 
this presumption on my part, I can only appeal to the 
fact that it has been the Brahmin’s hereditary pri- 
vilege to formulate the nation's wants and suggest 
remedies. With these observations, 1 shall, with your 
permission, conclude the speech and resume my seat- 



VIII 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 
ANO INDIA. 


N OW that the subject of Local Self-Government haa 
been raised from a mere speculative (juestioa 
to the position of the one great problem of the day, 
which absorbs general attention and taxes the highest 
statesmanship of the rulers, it cannot fail to be of 
interest to review the subject historically in its deve- 
lopment in the free and self-governed communities 
of Europe, where these institutions have been long 
naturalized to the «oil and have influenced the politi- 
cal and economical arrangements in various forms and 
degrees, so as to serve at once as a warning and an 
example to this country The Cobden Club has pub- 
lished a senes of essays on the subject of Local 
Government and Taxation in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Holland, France, Rus'^ia, Spam, and Germany, 
and in the English Colonies of Australia and New 
Zealand, and we propose to '•umraarize in the present, 
and consecutiv*^ numbers the inoie important of these 
exhaustive reviews, and discuss the Indian bearings of 
the positions there laid down and the analogies suggest- 
ed by our own local institutions of customary and 
legislative origin. 

England deservedly enjoys the foiemost rank in 
respect of the great historical antiquity, and the un- 
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Turokon continuity of its lociil institutions* Mr R ith- 
born, in a recent number of the Nineteenth Century^ 
1ms stated on tlie highest authority that in England 
alone local taxation had le.acheil the magnificent total 
of fifty-five ciorc', of rupees a fett years ago, a revenue 
almost as large as the uhole of the neL revenue of 
British India In this country oui total municipal 
and local funds exjienditure does not represent one- 
tenth of the Irniierial expenditure, while in England 
the jiroportion is as high as two-thirds of the grand 
total of the Imperial expenditure of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and if the English portion of this expenditure 
is alone taken into awount, it may be f.iirly estimated 
that the English people spend as much on their local 
Government as they raise for the public or general 
expenditure of the Empire Tins single fact will 
clearly bring home to every one the enormous develop- 
ment of the powers and functions of Local Boards in 
English boroughs and counties None of the other 
countries of Euiope can present more magnificent 
totals of receipts and a more varied exi»enditure, or 
affoid a more instructive held for the study of local 
responsibility and power. As the destinies of India 
are now indissolubly united with thote of England, 
and that country furnishes the fountain-source of 
brain power and initial energy of the administrative 
body in India, we propose to select the institutions of 
England for our more immediate study in the follow- 
ing observations: — 

It may be noted at the outset that, as far as the 
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lowest unit of local power is concerned, no country 
in Europe could present a more ^elf- eon tamed and 
self-sufficient orcranization than the village commu- 
nity of India. The Russian mir, the German gau^ 
the P'reuch comimtue, the English parish, though 
kindred in origin to the Indian \illage, nevei possessed 
the full independence which the latter community 
enjoyed in time‘s of old. The people of this country, 
howevei, did not proceed further in the development 
of civic and communal life. The old (freek and Roman 
communities developed their civit'fs and demoe with a 
luxuriant fulnes®, which has been larely ei^ualled, 
except in some of the towns of Italy, the free towns of 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Switzerland, in the 
best days of European histoiy. The Greeks and Romans, 
however, broke down lamentably when they tried their 
handh at large organizations, and it is in tins direction 
of the organization of Local Boaid-^, and the incorpora- 
tion of parishes into hundieds and cantons, and these 
latter into counties and departments, and the whole 
under one national State, that the countries of Europe 
have achieved their most remarkable success More- 
over, the more important of tlie-.e States, ^uch as the 
British Isles, and the Colonies and Dependencies of 
Great Britain, the United States of Ainencu, and the 
German Empire, have successfully sol/ed the great 
problem of a federation of .State-, under sovereign 
Congress, Diet or Parliament, which loi ms so to speak 
the coping stone of tlie edifice. It will be thu& seen 
that there have been four distinct stages of growth in 
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history oF thesH local institutions, and the different 
nations of Asia, the old Mediterranean Republics, 
modern Europe, and the Colonial Empires of Europe 
and America, have each contributed in their own way 
to the symmetrical development of the little parish 
unit into the crreat Confederacy of States, which appears 
to be evidently the destined form of the future political 
organization of the human family 

(Guizot has well observed that in the primitive 
condition «)f socie<^y. when status, and not contract, 
governed the relations of private life, when law 
was personal and not local, when tribes, castes 
and nationalities formed distinct groups, when inter- 
communication was difficult, and tiie central authority 
wa^ limited to pui poses of foreign war, none but the 
local form of (tov eminent could have any practical 
existence, When these local groups are absorbed into 
a central oi gani/ation. it may be regarded as a dis- 
tinct advance in civilization. In the history of local 
Government in Eogl.ind, it is necessary to bear this 
point prominently in view The Anglo-Saxon times 
piesent the old features of local Government in their 
pure'st form, attended however with their great draw- 
back of a peiraanent tendency to di'integration. It 
was the -strong pressure of the Norman Conquest, 
which first, though not without many centuries of 
struggle, checked this tendency, and by an infusion of 
races sowed the seeds of the great English nationality. 
The old Saxon divisions of the country were based 
upon the parish (the Indian inoujit) as the initial unit. 
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A ^roup of made up the bundled (the Indian 

Tarf or Tashil or Peta), and several of the<?e hundred'- 
made up the county, the equnalent of our Revenue 
Zilla or Prant or District Rural ‘-ociety in old Eng- 
land recognized only two di'stinctions • the Thane or 
land-ownens, and the ThralK or <^l.ive- The lari;e 
Thanes were the chief men of their villages witli a 
body of free tenants and a lar^e number of "lave 
dependents The leading Thanes met in “ tlie town- 
moot,” and elected the town Reeve, oi P del The 
town Reeve and the le<idii)£; Thanes sroverned their 
little village republic in all local matteis, rejiaired 
their roads and bridges, judged jietty offences, settled 
their petty civil disputes, asse="ed their holding" to 
pay judicial fines, and executed commissions of inquiry 
issued by the central authority The leading Thane*- 
sent their representatives to “ the Ifiindred-Moot ” or 
Ix)cal Boards, w'hich consisted partly of such represent- 
atives, and partly of the parish priests and other 
functionaries, and this body had large fiscal, judicial, 
and executive powers It levied assessments imposed 
by themselves or by the central power, it di"penspd 
civil and criminal justice as jurymen and honorary 
magistrates under the presidency of the Sheriff of the 
Hundred, the Desbmukhor Deoai of the old Indian 
Revenue System A group of these hundreds made 
up the county, which was the most influential cor- 
porate body so far as local authority was concerned. 
It consisted of the representatives of the hundreds 
associated with the Bishop, Sheriff, and Earl who 
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r<*pr("spntP() tliP central 2><>w#r In its jiulici.il charnc- 
tpr. thp ( onntv board, (mIIhiI ‘‘ the Polk-Moot, ’ heard 
ajipe.iN horn the bandied « ourts. Tins same body 
was referred lo h} the eul or loid-lieuten.ant of the 
eouidy io master the land jiiopnetor- for \iar by the 
Kojal sheriff fthe Indian (’olleetoi) to a'ses> and 
collect Slate flue- and by the Hidio}> to reniilate 
('burch matters Water-r ourse-, loads, and hridoes in 
the whole (ounly were subject to its autlionty, and it 
Lad the sole co"ni/ance of the reoi^tration ot land 
transfirs On rare occasions, these folk-rnoots sprit 
representatives to the firaiid councils of the nation, 
called the Witenagernotes or meetings of the wise 
elders of the State. Taxes were hut lew in those 
days and not needed : men rendered and exacted 
■jiersonal sen ice® instead both in war and peace. 
There were large cities, and these were governed or 
rather they goserned themsehes on the analogy of 
the hundred. The meeting of the free men in these 
cities combined the judicial and administratne func- 
tions ot the parish, the town and the hundred moot. 
They )?ent, however, no representatives to the county- 
moot. The King’s sheriff for the county collected the 
assessed taxe.s in these cities, and the first step taken 
in the direction of civic liberty was in obtaining 
Royal charters, by which a fixed composition m 
commutation of the sheriflPs uncertain dues was secur- 
ed to them. When this payment was made, the 
King’s officer did not interfere with the local authority 
of the town guilds, which made their own bye-laws 
13 
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and regulated their tiades in accordance with the 
exigencies of long settled customs. 

Such, in brief, were the main features of the distri- 
bution of local authority and power before the Xonnan 
conquest. The details gnen ubo\e piesent strange 
analogies and contrasts with the existing local bodies 
in India, which it i^ unnet es^aiy to notice at length 
heie as they will easily be recognised by the most 
superficial observer The Xounan conquest substituted 
at first a foreign court and nobility for the old Saxon 
Kings and Ceorls, but left the terntoiial and local 
arrangements for the mo'-t part undi-turlied The 
growth of the haron> under the Feudal System, liowever, 
soon eclipsed the splemloni of old trailitioii'', and en- 
croached upon the (ontinuity ol the Saxon older of 
things. The haion> obtained fiefs and giants over- 
riding .d! local ])owers, and they soon took iqi tlie 
place of the old shenfi- and ealdonnen, and discharg- 
ed these duties by means of stewards or dejmties The 
towns gave up their independence to seek shelter 
undei the protection of these powerful barons The 
old parish and hundred-moots became the barons* 
courts, and the old free-holders, now reduced to the 
status of the baron's tenants, discbaiged the functions 
of assessors. The long- con tinned struggle between the 
Crown and the Church in tliese early feudal times re- 
sulted in the enforced absence of the Bishops and 
parish priests from the new courts. As these barons 
and their deputies weie too powerful subjects to be 
dealt with by tlie local authorities, the Kings, as they 
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grew in power, appointeil comm»-iion>5 of ]ieace and 
conservator-, to assist thf» -.heriffs , sent their sheiitfs 
on cirt uit to collect the fiscal burden^ and adminiiter 
criminal and civil jU'tice, directed the nomination of 
high <*oii^tahle» and piri--h constables for jiolice regula- 
tion and api)Ointed coroner-, to hold uupie-,ts The 
later Plantagenet Kings, with a \ lew to chef k the power 
of the nobleh, eiu ouraged andlegili/ed the growtJi of 
the honorary justices of the peace at the gieafc 
centres of locvl authonty in the counties, and granted 
chaiters extending the liberties of the inunicijial 
burghs The justices of the jie.ice in course of tune 
rnonopoli/ed to them-ehes the functions of the old 
town and liundied and ( ounty moot' and the biroiLs’ 
courts and ‘-heritls' town^ They weie mostly large 
land-owueis, they sat as a lull bench in the quaiterly 
general 'Phs-ons and 'ingly oi in twos in petty 
and ilispospil ol miM.ellaueous ol!eiue& without the 
help of a jury They were the guardians of peace and 
discharged ilie higher duties of an organised jiolice by 
helping the high and petty constables and conservatoi*s. 
They levied taxes with the assent of local representa- 
tives for the repair of lords and bridges. They built 
tlieii own g.iol.s and pro\uled accommodation and 
discipline for \agrants and incrneiated prisoners and 
ap|X)inted overseel^ to superintend the dispensing of 
chanty to the poor One of their body was ajipomted 
loid lieutenant of the county and had the charge of 
the mihti.i, and this othcer was also entrusted with the 
cliaige of the county records and presided a^ chan man 
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at quarter <=e'-sions. The old elective principle of Saxon 
times thua gave way in the administration of couiitiCi: 
to that of nomination by the Crown 

AVhile this change was taking place in the coun- 
ties, the elective principle underwent a similar trans- 
formation in the larger burghs oi municipal towns, 
which had proved so useful allies to the Kings m their 
disputes with the barons. The city of London took the 
lead in this new development. The larger cities pur- 
chased their freedom by paying heavy fines to the King. 
Bushop 01 Baron who oveilorded them They olit.iined 
charters securing to them the right of electing then 
own mayor, and justice'- or magi-tiate- They further 
secured an immunity fiom the jurisdiction oi haionial, 
and even King’s courts foi their citi/ens. They pur- 
chased by a lumj) or commuted payment freedom 
from all liability to the -.herid"^ jun-diction in the 
matter of fiscal levie-- They soon obtiuned the right 
of sending representatives to Parliament. These great 
powers, so secured, were monopolized liowevei by the 
leading citi/ens in then guilds and town councili-, and 
the free citizens of fcaion times gradually lost their 
Tight of citizenship in their own borough administra- 
tion. Self-elective boaids acting in the counties as jus- 
tices of the peace and nominated by the King, and in 
the towns as town councils and nominated by the Liber- 
ties and Cfuilds, soon monopolized all local powers in 
England. These great changes were contempora- 
neous with the Wars of the Roses which destroyed the 
powers of the factious nobles, and the reformation 
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#hich destroyed the powei- of the Church i id paved 
the way for the 'Fudor Line of English Kino-, who 
admittedly wu Ided more absolute powei > than their old 
Saxon or even their great l*Iantagenet p’edece^'sorh 
The next period witnessed under the Stuart Sove- 
reigns the decdine of the Sovereign’s irbitrary po^vers, 
nnrl the fiirn establishment ot Parliamentaiy liberties, 
fn re-.[ie( { of l^ocal (lov eminent houeiei, this period 
is le^^i eventliil. The Kings of Encland, lui' ing -^ue- 
leeded in their -vtiiiggle viitli the nohihtj, 'v on found 
that the cily burghers and the Prote-tant knigMs of 
shire'., who bad pioved "O u'^etiil to them, uould not 
go any furtlier length in exalting the jireiogatives of 
the (Town, and in ( on^e^jiieni e of this discovery mis- 
understandings arose and eiihmnated in the attempts 
of the Kings to lule without Parli.iment by the help of 
stanfhng arime' The burghers and knights proved 
stubborn in their re'istance, and after the rest oration, 
esjieeially under lames H , it wM" deemed be^t to 
rescind their oki liberties and issue new chartei'. with 
more lesincted power-. The town council /iniios were 
bribed into -ap])ort and new commi-''ion'. weie i>-ued, 
to whom many of the dutu*- of town con^eiaaucy and 
imjirovement were entrii-ted. The-e attempts w'ere of 
course facilitated by a decline of the public s)>int and 
an increase of corruption lu these clo'^e Ixiroughs. 
While the liberties of the towns were being thus 
circumscribed, the authority of the Justices of the 
Peace in the counties w'as during the same period still 
farther strengthened. They were allowed statutory' 
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powers to le\y rotes for budges and tolls, to hudd high- 
ways and public roads, lunatic .isylums, and gaols. 
Altogether, by the time that the Keforin Bill of 181)2 
was passed. Local Seif-Cro\ eminent had ceased to be 
popular in the old 8axon oi early Planlag^'iiet ^ense of 
the word both in to^'m-, and counties Powei was 
centied in the hand of an oligarchy of rich hind-ouners 
in the county, and of iich meichaids or tialer" m 
towns, who exercised their f'li.cLons not so much as 
the representatives of the tax-paying public but as 
nominees of the State, or of their close Guilds, 

There was thus complete ju^tifn ation for the radical 
change which has been nauguiated in <lie mattei of 
Local Government during the last hPy years in Eng- 
land. The old traditional organization had lost their 
touch and had become oligarchical monopolies, wholly 
incapable of securing public confidence or undertaking 
the discharge of nev/ and varied duties, which the 
necessities of a growing ciMlizatmn rendered indisjiens- 
able. Since 18.32, Local Go\ eminent has been extend- 
ed by numerous Acts of Parliament in \anous direc- 
tions ; new bodies and boards have been created wuth 
vast powers, half re])rpspntative and halt oligarchical 
in their constitution. The divisions of parish, hundred, 
and county, have lost to a great extent, though not 
wholly, their distinctne features, and in their jilaee have 
been substituted Poor Law Unions, Highway Boards 
Boards of Health, .School Boards, and a host of other 
bodies, with jurisdictions overlapping and conflicting 
with each other. The panshes however continue 
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still for some ecclesi-istic.xl and sc’'ool board jiiirposes 
to be the lowest unit of oi "animation. P'ach paii»h ha': 
its own { hurch, its own s-hool and burial f^round, 
assesses its own rales in xe^tiy ineetine;>, and collectf? 
them through its own ovri-eM' The cixil parishes 
in Kiinland number 1 i 11b, and consists generally of 
sniffle village-, but ome lav'e iri^l ♦'s r^^piesent the 
wards of citms wlide ulh^^r- includ" '-(\>ial Milages. 
The olfl jioweis f)f the piri-'i of mairitmning it'- 

wat( li 01 j)oh(i‘ coi.-taMes ,in<l o{ repaiGr-^ i-s higb- 
wa)-, ro,it]'. <nid hiid> 4 '', and in nntai anu its poor, 
ha\e Iv-en liansh-ried to tl.e >.uperuu uraor.N and 
boar'hwliuh often imiude man} piii-he' Miperior 
in authonly to tlie paii-b eoine' rs stated adoxe. the 
Ihiion of 1*001 Law (xu.udian'S, iir-^t oigani/ed liy the 
fctatute for t!ie reiipf of (in-* poo<, hut -uh>ei|uently 
enlaigMl hy the aldition of ofbei i ''pori'ibilities. 
There >iie siv Imndied and forty-'-exen suc'u unionc in 
England, inosll} longiegited togethei lound --onie 
market town, with it" in ighbouiing bamlets or villages, 
tw'ent} -three of which on an exeiage are included in 
exery union Another "npeiioi ce».tie of power is 
represented by the petty ‘jp'^ional dixiaons of counties, 
which divisions aie about sexen hundred in number 
exclusixe of boroughs andeichof these dniMons has 
a separate (k)minission of the Peaee. Thi'- setondary 
dixision does not correspond xx-ith tiie l*oor T.nw Union. 
The counties still retain their old territorial limits, bub 
many of the old powers of county magistrates have 
been transferred to a great extent to other bodies 
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exercising a partial or total independence. 

As the law stands at present, the Local Government 
of each county, as such, is \ested iii a lord lieutenant 
(who is also a cndos 'iotidariim, or keeper of the 
records), a high sheiifT who is the lepiesentative of the 
superior civil power, a commi-sion of justices nominated 
by the Sovereign, and a clerk of the peace ajipointed by 
the keeper of the county lecords The lord lieutenant 
is supposed to be the head of the militia, wlnle the 
high sherilf is the represen tatue of civil functions and 
superintends the election of knights and coioners ami 
executes! the wiits and piotes'-es of judicial courts. 
The Justices of the Peace are mostly land owners and 
discharge honorary functions without expecting any 
payment. These functions are of various sorts, fn 
their judicial capacity, they hold (juaiter or geneial 
sessions to hear ajipeals from the decisions of magis- 
trates and appoint committees of their body for 
various purpose-' As single magistrates in j'etty 
6e«sion<5, they di=])Ose of petty (d'O-, and commit 
the gravel sort to the quarter sessini"-, uhich dis- 
pose of th^un with the help of a jury O^rtain of 
the more heinous offences are tned at tlie asMzes 
by the Westmmstei Court Judges on circuit As civil 
judges, the justices of tlie pe ice posses> at jnes^Mit no 
power, as the duties of (ounty rouits m this class of 
cases have been entrusted to the stijauidiaiy judges 
who dispose of small causet; casrs. The magistrates 
are also the visitors and supervinois of the gaols and 
lunatic asylums. They still retain the charge of the 
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|)oliof' of the county and appoint the chief ( on-^tables 
and district supenritendent-. They levy the county 
])ohce rate, and tlie jail and lunatic asylum rates, 
through their finance committee. The magi'^tratea 
siting together, and in some cases actin;^ siriE^ly, have 
the jiiwer of lenewin^ and su«.i)endino lifjuor licenses, 
and oi fixiiii^ the places and reojulatin;; the hours, 
where and when the ‘jhops initjht be opened They 
ha\e t!ie jiowei of prohibiting ihe mo\ernetits ol ‘cattle 
ID tunes of cattle jila^ue. All Uicsp and many other 
rniscellaneous functions l)a\e been entrusted to tlie 
.Tustups In moils statutes 

Theie are other duties in which the justices, as 
noimnies of Cio'.ernment, aie made to share the power 
and responsibility with lepresentatnes of the late- 
payers The most impoitant ut these functions is the 
regulation of highways The hunoraiy magistrates are 
ex-oHic 10 rnemliers of the highway boards, which con- 
tain besides a majority of the repiesent<iti\Ps of tax- 
payers In ,i similar manner they aie ex-otheio mem- 
bers of the Hoards of I'oor Law (iuardians. The Poor 
Law P)Oaids aie in principle elected by the rate-payers, 
but the justices of the peace residing within the limit 
of the union, me ex othcio members of such union or 
boards Appeals fiom the assessment of these unions 
or boaids he to the magistiates in petty and general 
sessions. These same Poor J^aw Union I’oirds ha\ebeen 
also constituted Boaids of Pubhce Health, and the 
magistiates are ex-officio members of the hoards, and 
act along with elected rejiresentatnes. The school 
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boards, on the otbei Imiid, are eiitirelj' composed ol 
members elected by the late-pa} eis. This multiplicity 
of boaid , whose juiisdictioiis o\erl.ip one anotliei, is 
one of tiie mosfc distinctive ftatnies of tlie e\istincr local 
arranoementh for the sjoveinmeiit ol comities Though 
they im])ly .i consideiable waste of powei and foster 
>'arious other abuses, the} aie the outcome of a wise 
conservatism which seeks to retain its hold on the ])ast, 
while making concessions to the needs o( the ]ae'erit, 
and tliey suit the patchwork u s luc* of jiractical 
Enghslimen, wuo have no adn nati u foi thcoictiial 
symrnetiy. In the Foot hiw I'nion Jloiub, as also m 
the Boards of ][t-,illh and Jmpiuveineiii, tiie jiii'niplo 
of proporti ining votes to the value id i.d <ib!e pio- 
perty Is followed, while in school boards, the jnvctne 
of ciimulalive voting is allowed to sccuie a fail 
representation of the imuorities in lai<;e constituen- 
cies All these various hoards are kept iindtn control 
by tl/e home depaituient, which p')ss< s I'vtensue 
powers of ai ranging and altering their limit' from time to 
tune, and in C'lst* of default the law allows t lie absolute 
interposition of the Home Set retary, even t > the extent of 
a temporary suspension with a view to enforce obt diem e. 

In the laiger towns and boroughs, of which there 
are two Imiidred and twenty-seven in England, the 
exercise of local power is vested in two different bodies. 
These are first, the Coiiinussious of the Beace, wdnch 
exercise judicial powers on the analogy ot the county 
magistrates m general or petty sessions. Where the 
city has outgrown the limits of effective control by 
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voluntary agency, a rf^coider, who a paid ma^ji-trate, 
is appointed by tlie Trown, and h paid by the borough, 
and exercises large cruninal })')vvf‘rs like our own 
Pre'sideniy town rn.igi-.trate'^ Pe~id( •> then criminal 
work, tbe-'P magistrate'' £ri.inf b< ei.-e'i fur the sale 
lujuor, and they a^sO ‘'UperMso the bot'^ngh jail The 
largei hniougli'. appoint and pay Mieir own police. 
The chief administrative body in these boroughs con- 
sists of the town council and 'sniidc up of tne mayor 
and aldermen who are elected by the town council and 
the town councillors who ,ue elected by the resident 
burgesses and hold office for t’niee \eai' The mayor 
and aldermen are ex-cllmo justices and magistrates, 
and thus foim th“ eonne' img link with the town 
justices and magistrates. The town louruil his the 
povvei to levy rates and approp, i d" them to the pui j) ises 
of local Government Kveij hags* to^vn in huigl u.d 
has to pay a variety of local lates, a ])ohce nde, a ])Oor 
law rate a «chool board rale, ■ jad rue a lighting rate, 
a w’ater rate, a conservancy rate, etc . and tbc-e rates 
are in some places^ like J’limingh an, consolidated into 
a geneial horough rate Tlie town council maintains 
its own rnagistiacy, its police force, its gaols, asylums, 
school.s, poor houses, baths, wash-hoiises, libraries, 
museums, water-works, hospitals, jiaiks, cemeteries ; 
builds and repairs, lights and waters its sUeeLs, takes 
care of its sewers and drain.s, and slaughter-houses, 
gas supply, offensive trades, smells, markets, etc. The 
multiplicity and the burden of these charges will easily 
be understood from Mr, liathbone’s account of the local 
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finances oF Liverpool, which borouj^h rai<;ed from rates 
nearly fifty lakhs of lupees in 1871, and supplemented 
these lecf^ipts with the income of its own corporate 
propeity to the extent of thirty lakhs more. 
Excluding London, two hundred and twenty-three 
boroughs in England and Wales spent a sum of 
thirty-three crores of rupees in 1872-73, derived 
from lates and the income of corporate property, 
and they had besides raised loans to tlie extent ot 
seventy-two crore«. The Poor Law Lnions alone repre- 
sent an expenditure of riioie than ten croies nil over 
England. The number of paupei«, supported both by 
out-door and in-door lelief, wa^ one to twenty-six of the 
population, or in all nine lakh« The school boaid late 
also represents an expenditure of several crore> The 
revenue and e7])enditure of the great metropolitan 
borough of London dwaif'- even these magnificent totals. 
The gross lev enue of the London (^oiporation alone m 
1871, was one and oim-third crores of rupees, of winch 
sum ‘■eventy-five lakli-^ were the proceeds of rates, rent, 
tolls, duties, and maiket fees 

This linef suinmaiy of the leading features of the 
ariangeinents for local (iov-rnipent and taxation in the 
counties and boiongiis cf Knidand will suggest to the 
thoughtful .student many points of comparison, but 
more of contrast, with our own system of municipal and 
local fund organizations, which cannot fail to prove 
very instructive. The great complexity of the arrange- 
ments in England is certainly not a point in its favour. 
In London alone, there is a multiplicity of governing 
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bodies and a division of iiower's which bafile enumera- 
tion. Tlieie IS first, the corporation of the city of 
Ijondori pioper, whose junsdiction extends over six 
hundred and forty acie> within tlie city w'alK, includinsf 
a population of -e\ent^-fi\e thou'-and ■'ouls and divided 
into twenty-six wards, and a hundred ami live parishes. 
This corporation consists of the lord mayor and 
twentv'-six aldermen and twoluindied and six common 
councillors, two sherills, a lecouler, a common seijeant, 
chamberlain, and a town clerk The mayor is cho»en 
by the aldermen annually out of two names submitted 
to tliat body by the membeis of the city livery com- 
panies and the old trade ctuilds. whose constituency 
numbers seven thousand free men The aldermen are 
elected for life, one for each vvaid, by a body of twenty 
thousand free men. The mayor and aldermen aie all 
justicds of the peace, and a& such the aldermen pieside 
each in his u^ard, and the lord mayor m the common 
councd The mayor aho presides as chief magistrate 
111 the mansion house police court, and the aldermen 
sit by tuins in the (Tiuldhall i)olice court. The re- 
coider, and in lus absence the common serjeant, pre- 
sides in the chief civil court for the city. The sherift 
is elected by the liveries, and the sheriff’s court is the 
lAindon court for small debts. The mayor and aider- 
men sit with the recorder at the general sessions of 
London, held eight times in the year. These civil and 
criminal courts have exclusivejurisdiction over the city, 
and are not subordinate to the junsdiction of the 
superior courts at Westminster. The police force for 
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the City of liondon separate from tlie metropolitan 
police, and the city commissioner of police i^ appoint- 
ed by the common council There is aKo a separate 
commission of sewer^ Inch regulates drainage, public 
health, and the repairs of streets, and a Thames con- 
servancy boaid. ()ut>^lde the city limits the London 
IVIetiopolitan District includes se\enty-fi\e paushes 
and nine borough®, and b.is a population ot ueaily forty 
lakhs. This vast pojiulation is go\erned by tbiity- 
eight vestiies oi local boaid®. which have the charge 
ot drainage and improvement of stieeL, watei-supply, 
and lighting. A central metiopolitan board of woiks, 
consisting of the nominee- of the city an I the suburban 
vestries has charge of the geuervl drainige This 

board, through its various (ommittees, takes care of 
the building arrangement-, hre-hrigade, jiark-, common 
sewers^ tramway^, infected food-su[)ply, etc The 

metropolitan iiohce is undei (he direct charge of the 
Home Secretar} . For the administration of the Poor 
l>aw. London oonsi-t- <tf fourteen parishe- and siKteen 
unions A metrojiolitan .asylums board has the charge 
of infirmaries and work-housts, the expenses ot which 
are paid out of a common Poor Fund In these Poor 
I^aw Boards, Goveriiuient nominates one-fourth of tlie 
number of members wliile the remaining three-fourths 
are elected by the rate-payers. Lastly, there is the 
metropolitan school hoard of forty-nine members, elect- 
ed sepaiately by the fieemen m London, and outside 
the city limits liy the raf e-payer- generally, under the 
cumulative system of voting. Tiua huef enumeration 
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of the i;o\eruin£f local bodies of Jjondon will famish an 
accurate idea of the complexity of the arranjjements. 
To a more or le^-s extenl, the -.arne I'nnaik ,>j)[)l)es to 
all the other horoo^hs and count 'I'he be'^t thing 
that can be -nd in its ilefence l■^ that thi- coni])lexity 
has i;ro\oi in c nir^.e of tune, as e\ery I'ewly hit want 
had to be -ejiiialely pio\ided foi Tic* c (Torts of 
Pailiament ha\e been dit»*cted for years to sunplify 
this ( ornjt'f'Xil} by a nioie thorough-going a'ul syste- 
matic an.i'igement for the common subord'iiation and 
co-o[)eialion ol the various disisioiis under a central 
org.unz vtion. Even now the liberal (ft>\ eminent has 
a hill on band foi the incorporation of tlie whole 
metrojiolitan aiea under .i common Local (J-o\ ei ament. 
The division of power and responsibility is a conecfc 
purici])le in (>xe( utive n iauc;emenls, hut it has ceitain- 
ly no .i]);jlication in the case of debbtiative bodie\ 
Tiie vv .iste of eneig)^ involved, and the gieat cost of 
maintaining sfparite boaids loi sepaiate duties, are 
< ertaiiily oit^'it evils which must be guarded agunst, 
and we cannot but think that in this respect, our 
muiiK ijial and loc.il luiui biiaids are a great impiove- 
meiit on the Knglish ariaiigemerits. 

Tlie next fe.vtnie which attracts attention is the large 
provjs'oiis w'hicli local Government bodies iii England, 
(and Ml this respect Scotland and Iieland may abo be 
included with England), have to make tor the compiil- 
f>ory relief of the jiooi. Nearly four ]»er cent of the 
population are thus relieved in England, while in Scot- 
lond the proportion is five per cent., and in Ireland it 
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is four and-a-half per cent The charge for the poor 
rate in England on the total lental of lands and hou^'es, 
estimated to be one hundred and twenty ciores of 
rupees, is Is 4^^ per pound, or nearly eight crore" of 
rupees In Scotland, the charge is Is \\ff per pound, 
which on a rental of fourteen ciores represents nearly 
eight-five lakhs of expendituie on poor lelief In 
Ireland the chaige is neaily eighty lakhs In the 
whole of the United Kingdom of (ireat Untain and Ire- 
land, the total ohaige wa thus ten ciores m 
which IS the latest year for whuh w#* h.ue the aNaihihle 
figure-. In England and Ireland, tiie able-bodied j’oor 
as well as the infirm, aie molded for, while in Scot- 
land no relief is aflfoided to the able-bodied. The 
whole of this relief i^ defrayed voluntaiily by the people 
of this country, and in this lespect also we think that 
India has little to borrow fiom Engli>h exam]»le. Not 
that we have no large class of persons who need relief 
at the hands of the w'ell-to-do community. The census 
tables of 1872 show that out of a population of nearly 
seventeen millions in the Bombay Biesidency, about 
four lakhs were returned as beggars and paupers, and 
two lakhs more may be added for priests and religious 
people. This represents an average proportion of three 
and-a-half per cent which, it should be home in mind, 
is smaller than the proportions which obtain in England 
and Scotland. No people on earth take better care of 
their beggar population than the people of this country. 
Charity with us is a sacred duty, an observance which 
eymbolizes the essence of all religion. It is this active 
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gensp of the obligation of riches which the compulsory 
system of Poor Law Relief, hs adinini‘vtered in England, 
tends to de<5troy. Charity is in England a heavy 
burden to be shirked, not a loving duty to be rejoiced 
over. The effort of every Parish and District Poor 
Union in England is directed to shift its own responsi- 
bility and saddle the charge of itis beggar population 
on to other parishes and districts by proving that the 
poor man or woman had not obtained a settlement 
within its limits Landlords and house-owners resent 
every such settlement as a direct encroachment on 
their rights, and this lends to a misery and hard- 
heartedness of which we in India can with diffi- 
culty form any adequate idea. The charges of man- 
agement absorb from ten to fifteen per cent, of the 
receipts, but what is far worse, the dispensation of 
charity, enforced as it is by law, renders both the 
giver and the receiver callous to the misery and 
the humiliation. It has been observed that in Scot- 
land, wherever the proportion of the Poor House 
inmates is the largest, and in some parishes it is as 
high as fifteen per cent, of the population, the propor- 
tion of illegitimate births is frightfully high. In some 
of the badly administered parishes, the proportion of 
illegitimate to legitimate births is as high as one to 
two, and the average for the whole of Scotland was ten 
years ago one to ten. These evils are naturally aggra- 
vated in places where the out-door system of relief is 
largely adopted in preference to in-door relief. In this 
respect also, England comiiares favourably with the state 
14 
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of things which obtains in Scotand. Poor Law Kelief 
may have prevented the spread of socialists and anar- 
chist revolutions in Great Britain, but there can be no 
doubt that the voluntary dispensation of relief, as it 
prevails in India, is in every way more healthy and 
humanizing than the compuKory system such as it is 
found in the United Kingdom 

While, in these two respects, the TiOcal Government 
organizations in England have nothing to recommend 
their adoption here, at least for the jiresent there are 
other features in lespect of which there can be no doubt 
that we ha\e much to learn from the practical smcess 
of the experience of the English system of Local Gov- 
ernment. We allude chiefly to the large ])owers which 
the leaders of the landed and well-to-do el.i'Ses possess 
as honorary magistrates in the management of local 
affairs. Their functions, it wull be noted, are not con- 
fined to merely municipal and conservancy duties. It 
19 as magistrates and guardians of the peace that this 
voluntary agency proves most useful The scheme of 
local self-government, propounded by His Excellency 
the Viceroy in ('ouncil, while it enlarges and elevates 
the sphere of public-spirited activity in various ways, 
has one essential weakness at its root, which will surely 
result in rendering the reform nugatory as a means 
of political education It does not confide to the men 
of light and leading those functions of Government in 
which people feel most interest If possible, it tends 
to sever the small connection which was hitherto 
recognized in the contributions to the police expenditure 
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levied from municipal bodms Thi- -nerance 
has been justified for reasons which certainly a})pear 
plausible under present circutr stances, but rhere can 
be no doubt that l/iral Government, linuteil to con- 
servancy and chdi liable functions, is more or less a 
misnomer and is doomed to inevitable iTluie. For, 
it will never secure the same enthusiast le support of 
the population wh-tli would have been eii.isied, if 
local bodies had hf*en orjcanized on the K’ f,lish plan 
of aiipomting representatives of the l^ca' ucmtry as 
conservators of peace and gu.irdiar.s of fh“ law, and 
associating with them representative ratepiyers m 
every local board. It will be found Llial, m no single 
self-governed country of Europe or Ameiica has ting 
powei and lesponsibility of magisterial aiid police func- 
tions been denied to f he local goveining bodies We 
have already desciibed at length the Plnglidi arrange- 
ments for the government of boroughs and cou.itie- 
In ricotiand, the in'«tilution of justices of the pejic*^ le 
not of a very ancient date, and yet even be'e these 
honorary officers aie required to exert themselves to 
protect the peace, lo i-^sue warrant-^ against criminals 
to try petty offences and breaches of revenue laws, and 
decide <imall civil suits not exceeding five pounds m 
value. In this latter respect, the institufiou of village 
munsiffs and of conciliators in some of the Bombay 
districts IS a tardj recognition of their duly on the part 
of the Government. A few honoiary magi'^trates have 
also of late been aj^pointed in some of the large towns, 
but they are too few to acc|une the status of a recog^ 
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nized local authority and cannot make head against 
the oflficialb. Commissioners of supply, as they are 
called in Scotland, correspond with our l^ocal Fund 
members and are elected by the suffrages of properly 
qualified land-owners. They assess for each county the 
local rates, out of which are defrayed the charges of 
the police kept up for apprehending and punishing 
criminals, the salaries of Procurers F'lscal fwho correspond 
with the Government Solicitors of the Presidency 
Towns in India), the expenses of maintaining courts, 
.gaols, and the charges of lunatic asylums. These 
commissioners have the chief control, not only of 
roads and improvements and public conservancy and 
health, but of the county police and the county 
prisons. The connection of the central Government 
with these and other bodies is maintained by the 
nomination of the sheriff, who is ex-officio member of 
this board of commissioners, and of the police and 
prison committees, and by a subsidy granted from the 
treasury to the local funds. The poor law boards, 
and the school boards, and the Church synods are 
aeparate local authorities with distinctive functions, 
and are constituted chiefly on the basis of elec- 
tion. In Ireland, the baronial presentment sessions 
and the grand juries exercise similarly both judicial 
and fiscal functions. In the Netherlands and in 
France, as also in Norway and Switzerland, the 
eommunal authorities control to a greater or less 
extent their own police arrangements, and the officers 
^presiding over them, called burgomasters and prefect 
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tave petty criminal powers. In the colonies of 
England, these powers are more exclusively enjoyed 
by the local organizations. The necessity and import- 
ance of localizing police and magisterial functions can- 
not be exaggerated in a bureaucratic country like India. 
The old village community, with it* Panchayat of 
elders, and its voluntary system of night watch by 
the citizens in turns, and its hereditary police officers, 
fulfilled the same purpose. The petty tyranny of the 
French prefect and burgomasters m the iNetherlanda 
is aggravated with us by the difficulty of access to the 
district authorities, who in India are the only source 
of local powei. A petty police constable is thus more 
powerful for evil than the richest sowcar, or the largest 
landlord in the country. It is this evil of centralized 
government which enervates and demoralizes all the 
local springs of action. It will no doubt be said that 
these local representatives are more likely to abuse 
their power than even the worst officials. We think 
honorary magistrates associated together and sitting 
as a bench once a month or more may safely be 
trusted never to go wrong, and they will certainly 
relieve the hands of overburdened officials. Their 
functions may also be duly subordinated to the supe- 
rior authority of the higher civil and criminal courts. 
It is in this direction chiefly that we think our efforts 
must be directed in the future development of the great 
reform which is being introduced at the present day all 
over the country. The people generally, and certainly 
those residing in the larger towns, may well bo 
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expected to accept gladly e\en increatsed burden^, if the 
lower maqistcri.d power*?, and the contiol of the police, 
were free!) bestowed on their natural leaders The 
conseiiancy of public health, the char<TP of education 
and medical chanty, and even the making and repair 
of road*' and biiildinsis, are not in any leal sense of the 
word the distinctne duties of (fovernment They 
essentially belong to the sphere of ]»rivate effort and 
are only underraken by cnih/^d (rovernments', because 
their organization affoids ready-made agency for 
corporate usefulness It the magisterial and police 
functions which represent the ilistinc ti\e feature of 
sovereign anthoiity, and these must be localized if 
Ixical Government is not to be a misnomer and a 
ceitain failure. We are jierfectly aware that the 
condition of self-governed countries is veiy diffeient 
from the order of things which has been establuhed in 
India, but this i«. no reason why no effort should be 
made to find room for local authority in these directions, 
as far as the safety of foreign rule permits such a 
concession. The experiment may sjffely he tried in the 
larger towns and gradually extended to the country at 
large. The great principle underlying all these 
arrangements is, in the words of Mr John Stuart Mill, 
that power must be localized, while knowledge, 
especially technical, i.s most useful when subordinated 
to a central control The principal business of the 
central authority should be to give instructions and to 
lay down fixed principles, and it should leave the local 
"bodies to apply them in practice. Election by popular 
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suffrage enlists public confidence in tbe acts of Gov- 
ernment ; and when a majority of elected rejire.sent- 
atives are duly mixed with a minority possessed of 
educatiunal and ])roperty qua! ideations, and these at 
present must be the nominees of the central authorities, 
tlie orean I/at ion so secured tan alone afford full scope 
for the develojiment of the political education of the 
people and the growth of that self-r'^liant energy, 
which IS the tiest suppoit and the highe^vt justification 
of coercive rule. 



IX 

EMANCIPATION OF SERFS IN RUSSIA* 


N OW that the Governments of England and India 
have seriously taken m hand the task of reliev- 
ing the agricultural classes from their heavy depression, 
it cannot fail to be of use to note the progress of 
a similar emancipation undertaken in European Russia 
about twenty years ago, and which, so far as one can 
judge from official reports, has been attended with 
great success. European Russia, including the king- 
dom of Poland, the Grand Duchy of Finland, the 
Baltic Provinces, and the Trans-Cauca'^ian Regions, 
covers an area of nearly 2,000,000 square miles of 
territory inhabited by a population of seventy-two 
millions, including the Co<?sacks and Kerghiz hordes. 
The extent of Russia Proper is obout 100,000 square 
miles and its population is sixty millions. Of this 
number, nearly eighty per cent constitute the rural 
population and about ten per cent are urban, includ- 
ing the nobility and the clergy. About seven per 
cent, represent the military element of the population, 
which gives to Russia its position as a First Class 
European Power, For administrative purposes, Euro- 
pean Russia Proper is divided into forty-five districts. 
One-third of the whole cultivable area is Crown land, 
one-fifth of the same area belongs to the great landlords 
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who number about a hundred thousand families, one- 
fifth belongs to the peasantry who number about forty- 
eight millions in all, and the rest belongs to the 
church, mines, military colonists, Royal appanage lands, 
etc. Of the total of forty-eight millions of peasants, 
nearly one-half, or twenty-fi\e millions, were attached 
as serfs in 1861 to Crown and appanage lands. The 
great Emancipation Act of 1861 was not directly in- 
tended to apply to this large number, but the scope of 
relief was extended from time to time till there is now 
no serf left on Russian soil They are at present, like 
the survey occupants of this Presidency, peasant 
tenants at fixed rents called obi'ok, payable to the 
Government and revisahle every twenty years, and 
may alienate their holdings subject to this liability 
at a 6xed price, which represents the capitalized value 
of the rent at five per cent. long as this obroh 
18 paid, the State tenant’s land cannot revert to the 
State. 

The Emancipation Act of 1861, sought chiefly to 
elevate the condition of the peasants who cultivated 
the private lands of the nobility and gentry and 
made up a total of nearly twenty-two millions of serfs. 
Serfdom, like castes and slavery, was originally founded 
on the great fact of foreign conquest. Serfdom, as a 
recognized institution, was introduced in Russia about 
the end of the sixteenth century by a law of 1592, 
which prevented the peasants from migrating from 
one estate to another without their lord’s permission 
and attached them to the soil in a way to secure 
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their transfer with the land. Peter the Great 
introduced the poll-tax in Rus'-ia and made the 
lords le^ponMble for the tax due from the peasants 
on their land'.. The abuse of powers, so natural 
undei these c!rcum''tanc'e', soon de^'.ulecl tlie land 
seifs to the stdl lower depth of landle" bondsmen 
and life-con\icts working at the mines 'Pbe landed 
gentry owned in all, in 18G1, aboul three hundred 
million acres, of which one-third wa" in the occupa- 
tion of the serfs, and ot the two-thud in the occupa- 
tion of the landlords, one-half wa'' mortgac^d with 
the State or private creditors. In coii'.ideration of 
their free occupation of one hundred nullion acres, 
the seif-i were compelled to 'erve a ti^ed number 
of days, which W'as generally three day', m the 
week, on the tw'o-third'. in the occupation of their 
landlords, or paid them rents or senicf«> instead 
The serf could hold no property of Iih own, and 
although remedial measuies were intioduced from 
time to time since the commencement of this 
century, it was not till 18o7, that the -erf could 
buy his personal freedom from Ins lamiloid, oi 
buy even waste lands from his private savings except 
in his landlord's name The serf had no civil lights 
against his master, the latter could flog him at his 
pleasure, or banish him to distant plantations^ oi send 
him into the army. When the noble lundloid required 
a loan, he mortgaged his serfs with his land and cattle. 
The serfs on Crown and appanage lands were in much 
the same condition as private serfs in respect of the- 
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incnpacity of free locomotion and civil only 

their rent'? were lowei and les'? variable. .Such was the 
condition of tlie unpiivileged rural clas-es tliroui^hout 
Ru'isia Pro])er scarcely twenty aj^m Of the 

forty-eudit million ol serf population, representing 
ten inillioiis adult male'-, attadiod to ("lovvn, appanage, 
and prnate laniK, seven million" ol "eif> w^re in pawn 
with mortgagees; 7, .‘>0,000 seif', ueie rloiue^tic "ervant*- 
or l.and-les, bond-jmen , and o 00,t)00 were employed m 
the mines m 1801 These ten million serf-: cultivated 
one hundred rr.illionb of acres of land. Each adult 
male perf enjoyed thus the u«Mfinct of ten acres of 
land, which agiees with the aver.ige holding of an 
Indian rvat in this Presidency. It wa" in re-ped of 
this immense population that the lale Emperor Alex- 
ander promulgated the great Charter of Russian 
liiherty, and completed their einancipahon between 
18G1 and 1809 

It will he interesting to note the ehief features of 
this reform and to study the deta.K of the method by 
which it was accomplished The grant of civil and 
personal liberty, and the assurance of this independ- 
ence by securing to the free peasant a minimum of 
property, represented by the allotment of a parcel of 
land in tenancy or freehold purchased with public 
funds, and a recognized voice in the management of 
local affairs, these were the three-fold and jirincipal 
features of this great reform. Domestic serfdom, the 
right of the master to the control of the person of the 
serf, was first abolished without any reservation or 
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compensation except that the poll-tax, which the 
master used to pay for his serfs, was now transferred 
to the emancipated serf. Between 1861 and 1863, 
the emancipated domestic serf was required to pay to 
his master this poll-tax of five shillings for each male 
and four shillings for each female. After 1863, the 
freed serf paid his own poll-tax direct to the State. 

In regard to the allotment of land held by the serfs 
on their master’s estates, and the right of the latter to 
receive quit rents and services from them, the ques- 
tion was not so easy of solution As a rule, the 
allotments were one-third of the whole estate and 
never exceeded one-half. For allowing the serfs to 
enjoy the usufruct of this land with the right of pasture 
on the commons, and of cutting timber and fuel for 
building and burning purposes, the masters either 
received rent on this allotment, or more generally 
required the serfs to cultivate three days in the week 
the unallotted or reserved portion They seldom paid 
quit rent in money. Tim personal labour which the 
serfs gave on their master’" land was the usual con- 
sideration received by the master from the serfs at- 
tached to his land In the industrial provinces, 
money rents were more common. It has been estimat- 
ed that about twenty-five per cent of the land serfs 
paid quit rent varying from 2s. 3(^ to 2s. 9cZ. per acre . 
the rest rendered services instead. 

The emancipation committee had first to settle the 
maximum allotment of the land which was to be made 
over to the serf as his private holding discharged from 
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all burdens, and they had next to determine the amount 
of compensation which the serfs, or on their behalf the 
State, should pay to their masters for the loss of their 
rents and services. The money rents which ranged 
from rupees four to rupees fifty according to the 
quality of the land, and the necessities of the master, 
could be easily ascertained and valued, but the valuation 
of personal services was not so easy, as these services 
were of a most miocellaneous variety and subordinated 
the serf to the most ordinary necessities of his master’s 
every-day life. Another source of complication was 
due to the fact that many of the estates belonging to 
the privileged classes weie mortgaged, together with 
the serf population on them, to the State which 
had advanced about fifty millions sterling on their 
security. This condition of aflfairs furnished however 
the working lever for the action of the State. After 
much discussion the final plan adopted by the late 
Emperor Alexander’s Government was a compromise 
of several more extreme proposals. An average 
allotment of ten acres was fixed as the size of a serf 
holding This holding, together with the homestead,' 
was ceded in perpetual tenancy by the master to 
the serf on terms settled by mutual arrangement, 
or failing that, on conditions fixed by law, which, 
however, limited the compulsory occupation of the 
tenant to nine years. Over and above this right 
of tenancy, the serf could compulsorily demand the 
sale of this allotment with the homestead on it at a 
prize fixed by mutual agreement, or failing that by 
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the State officials The State undertook to provide 
the serf with funds to enable him to buy off his 
master’s rights over the allotment. The rights of 
personal service on his master’s lands were commuted 
into a money payment equivalent to the (juit rent, 
which would have been received if no seivice had 
been rendered, and this quit rent wis capitalized 
at a fixed valuation. The political lights of the 
master and his profits deiived from the drudgeiy of 
the domestic ^eifs were abolished without comiiensa- 
tion. While the sPiTs interests; weie thus advanced 
the master wa^ absolved from all liability on account 
of Imperial and lunal taxes due fiom the serfs, and 
he bad not to pay hi> serfs fines, or defend his actions 
in civil or ciiminai courts at his own cost ns before. 
The State protected its own finances by establishing, 
or rather levivii g among the serfs, the institution of 
communal os ; ir tonal respo-<.’bility, ^ ^ tq,e joint 

liability of the •il'ngi « on mumty 7’he allot- 

ment and the quit rent were ah fixed in a lump sum 
for the communal iiuit^, and the individual serf was 
made responsible to the commune of which he formed 
part, and each local community of serfs became in 
their turn jointly responsible to the State. To borrow 
an illustration from our Indian Revenue System the 
settlement was made with the collective body of village 
zamindars or miiasdais, as in the Punjab and North- 
Western Provinces, and not with the individual ryat as 
in this Presidency The Russian word for canton or 
commune is mir, which has an ethnical and lingual 
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affinity with our Indian miras. 

At fir'll, the change of condition in the serfs lot was 
a transfer from the yoke of a pruate alien master to 
that of the collective commune The serf, though 
emancipated, was not allowed to leave his native village, 
or to detach hmi''e]f fioin the land without the jier- 
mission of the heads of the , who received the 
redemption jirice fiorn the serf as a condition of his 
release In the old social polity of Russia, the father, 
or the head of the family, under uhose protection all 
the ‘■uboulinate members lived together, had very 
large pow'ers, and as these village nars oi cornmunitus 
were ino^t of them settled by the descendants of one 
family, next to the lord's power, the Patriarch’s 
authority was all-potent for good or for evil. As may 
be easily imagined, this powei was greatly abused even 
to the extent of degiading the purity of family life. 
The financial interests of the State, as the mortgagee 
of all the redeemed estates, and the leceiver of the 
poll-tax, compelled it to lend its countenance to the 
maintenance of this patriarchal and communal system. 
As a countei poise to these drawbacks, the new organi- 
zation set up by the emancipation committee greatly 
strengthened the hands of this peasant population by 
the constitution of elective communal and canton 
councils with the broadest suffiage and with very 
extensive powers of local seJf-goveiuinent. The serf, 
once freed from his lord’s control and possessed of full 
civil and political rights, was not likely to submit long 
and patiently to this communal restraint, and the 
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process of this second liberation may already be said to 
have commenced. The dismteaiation of the old 
patriarchal system and domestic oppression may be 
safely regarded as by no means the least of the bene-* 
ficial changes inaugurated by the great emancipation. 
Between 1861 and 1869, the latest period for which 
information is available, it appears that about one- 
third of the adult male serfs were converted into 
perpetual tenants of their ten-acre allotments and 
homesteads. The rental these free tenant serfs pay 
for their land i.s fixed in the shape of a poll-tax, 
which, when spread over the extent of their holdings, 
represents a charge of two shillings an acre. The 
State claims the right of re-assessing the rentals after 
twenty years. As will have been seen from the 
summary given above, the scheme of emancipation 
presented two alternatives, compulsory perpetual 
tenancy, or compulsory purchase of freehold, as a 
qualification for elevating the s^rf to the condition 
of a freeman. A third alternative was also left open 
to the serf, by which he might accept a quarter of 
the maximum allotment from his master as a settle- 
ment in compromise of all compulsory relationships. 
About six hundred thousand peasants have accepted 
this alternative, which enables them to dispense with 
the aid of Government funds, and the necessity of 
submitting to the restraints of communal life upon 
free locomotion and residence. Out of a total of 
ten million serf families, six millions have become 
purchasers of their allotments, thirty-one per cent, o 
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this numbpr bpcame po by their own voluntary cboicei 
and M\^y-ninp })er cent were oblii^ed to purchase by \ 
the clioK e of their old ina^-ter^, who elected to accept 
the redeinptiou with {state funds It appears from 
detailed statements that tlie .^tate has advanced 
fifty-one million ])OUinK sterling; for the compulsory 
redemption of thirty-hie millions of acies allott^'d to 
about thiee and-a-half millions of freed serf'^. The 
price paid for redemption by the State was about 206'. 
per acre In the ea^e of voluntary settlements accord- 
ed to nearly two millions of serf>>, the landlord'* 
obtained twenty per cent, more from the tenants than 
the State assignment The money advanced by the 
State to redeem the ‘•erfs, together with six per rent 
interest, i-? made reooveiahle in forty-nine years by an 
annual payment of two shilling*? and-a-half per acre, 
which he pay^ to the ofiicers of the redemption board. 
Peasants who have not elected the quartei allotment, 
or who have not been forced to redeem with State 
help and have agreed to continue to be perpetual 
tenants, geneially prefei service rent', to money rents, 
and the INIetayer form of tenancy, which agrees best 
with the economical condition of the country, 
is coming extensively into vogue in respect of these 
properties. 

The total extent of settled lands throughout 
Russia Projier occupied by perpetual tenants or pro- 
prietary freeholders, is about sixty million acres,, 
while the landlords occupy on their own account 
two hundred and forty millions. The Crown peasants 
1 & 
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'^^ome under a dififerent category, but their condition 
^ is being daily assimilated to that of the redeemed 
freeholders The total sum advanced by the State, 
and secured on the lands of the peasants up to the 
end of 1869, was sixty-five million pounds sterling, out 
of which the State had foreclosed mortgages to the 
extent of fifty-three millions The whole of this money 
bas been raised, in the first instance, by the issue of 
State banks bills and Government stock at five, or five 
and-a-half per cent., and the receipts from the peasants 
spread over forty-nine years at six per cent, per annum, 
are expected to clear off the whole of these heavy lia- 
bilities. The capitation tax, the Imperial territorial 
tax, and the redemption payments, taken together, 
average from 27s. to 358. per head of the rural popula- 
tion, or Is. 6rf. to 38 3(i. per acre. 

We trust these details of the progress of the eman- 
cipation of the peasantry m European Russia will 
prove of interest foi more reasons than one. There 
can be no doubt that, as a consequence of this emanci- 
pation, the Russian people have thriven in material and 
commercial prosperity notwithstanding the increase of 
taxation caused by foreign wars' and the responsibilities 
of an empire which covers nearly a quarter of the area 
of two great continents. The Russian exports of raw 
agricultural produce have vastly increased in value and 
amount during the last twenty years. The cotton 
spinning industry has become a power in western and 
central Rusaia. The resources, material and moral, o 
Russia were severely tried in the late Turko -Russian 
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'War, and she stood the teat in a way to confirnV 
position as a first class military power, which couU 
any moment send ten lakhs of soldiers to any poi 
of her vast territory for defensive and aggressive k 
poses. The Nihilist outrages and Siberian exiles shok 
not in any way be allowed to come in the way of 
appreciation of the great strides which Russia has made 
both at home and abroad in the arts of peace and war 
during the last twenty years, and although for the 
time absolutism has triumphed, we may almost with 
safety prophesy that a nation of peasant proprietors, 
with such democratic institutions as the communal and 
cantonal, and district and territorial assemblies, will 
not rest content till it establishes its control over 
national aflfairs to the displacement of arbitrary or 
bureaucratic power. 

A few words more before we bring to an end this 
brief review of the revolution effected in Russian agri- 
cultural economy twenty years ago. One of the 
worst effects of absolute power is, that it warps men’s 
perceptions in regard to the innate dignity of human 
nature and its common identity under all manner of 
extraneous disguises The representabves of a ruling 
class soon learn to lisp the shibboleth of the natural 
and inherent superiority of European over Asiatio 
races. It is urged that heroic remedies like the 
emancipation of serfs in Russia, and the creation of 
peasant proprietors in France and Germany, can safely 
be undertaken by the State with public credit or funds, 
Iiut that out here in ludia, the State while claiming a 
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Yeome tinder a diflferent category, but their condition 
is being daily assimilated to that of the redeemed 
freeholders The total sum advanced by the State, 
and secured on the lands of the peasants up to the 
end of 1869, was sixty-five million pounds sterling, out 
of which the State had foreclosed mortgages to the 
extent of fifty-three millions. The whole of this money 
has been raised, in the fiist instance, by the issue of 
State banks bills and Grovernment stock at five, or five 
and-a-half per cent., and the receipts from the peasants 
spread over forty-nine years at six per cent, per annum, 
are expected to clear off the whole of these heavy lia- 
bilities. The capitation tax, the Imperial territorial 
tax, and the redemption payments, taken together, 
average from 27e. to 35s per head of the rural popula- 
tion, or Is. 6d to 38 3d. per acre. 

We trust these details of the progress of the eman- 
cipation of the peasantry in European Russia will 
prove of interest for more reasons than one. There 
can be no doubt that, as a consequence of this emanci- 
pation, the Russian people have thriven in material and 
commercial prosperity notwithstanding the increase of 
taxation caused by foreign wars’ and the responsibilities 
of an empire which covers nearly a quarter of the area 
of two great continents. The Russian exports of raw 
agricultural produce have vastly increased in value and 
amount during the last twenty years. The cotton 
spinning industry has become a power in western and 
central Russia. The resources, material and moral, o 
Russia were severely tried in the late Turko-Russlan 
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'war, and she stood the test in a way to confirm her 
position as a first class military power, which could at 
any moment send ten lakhs of soldiers to any portion 
of her vast territory for defensive and aggressive pur- 
poses. The Nihilist outrages and Siberian exiles should 
not in any way be allowed to come in the way of our 
appreciation of the great strides which Russia has made 
both at home and abroad in the arts of peace and war 
during the last twenty years, and although for the 
time absolutism has triumphed, we may almost with 
safety prophesy that a nation of peasant proprietors, 
with such democratic institutions as the communal and 
cantonal, and district and territorial assemblies, will 
not rest content till it establishes its control over 
national affairs to the displacement of arbitrary or 
bureaucratic power. 

A few words more before we bring to an end this 
brief review of the revolution effected in Russian agri- 
cultural economy twenty years ago. One of the 
worst effects of absolute power is, that it warps men^s 
perceptions in regard to the innate dignity of human 
nature and its common identity under all manner of 
extraneous disguises. The representatives of a ruling 
class soon learn to lisp the shibboleth of the natural 
and inherent superiority of European over Asiatio 
races. It is urged that heroic remedies like the 
emancipation of serfs in Russia, and the creation of 
peasant proprietors in France and Germany, can safely 
be undertaken by the State with public credit or funds, 
but that out here in India, the State while claiming a 



X. 

PRUSSIAN LAND LEGISLATION 
AND THE BENGAL TENANCY 
BILL* 

I N one of our former nnmbers we presented an 
outline of the great Reform achieved by the 
Government of Russia about tw'enty-five years ago, 
which resulted in the emancipation of many millions 
of the prfedial serfs on Crowm lands and the estates of' 
the large propnetors in that country. A similar 
economical revolution was effected in the early part of 
the century on an equally large scale, and with equally 
beneficial results, in the social and agricultural 
economy of the kingdom of Prussia. To us m India 
which is now in the active throes of a great agricultural 
crisis in every portion of its widely scattered provinces, 
the origin and progress of this enfranchisement of the 
Prussian peasantry possess a more than mere historical 
interest and teach us lessons which, in the interests of 
this country, we may not ignore without exposing our- 
selves to a great social cataclysm. The agitation in 
Bengal in connection with the great question of the 
tenancy bill will soon come to a head with the return 
of the Viceroy and his council to Calcutta, and the 
strife of class against class, and of labour against 
capital, will be fought out to the bitter end. We 


* Pubbshed in 1883. 
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feel persuaded that the land legislation of Pi ussia in 
the early pait of this century furnishes the most 
striking and historical parallel to this great impending 
crisis. There, as in Bengal, the Government of the 
country sided with the cause of the enfranchised 
labourers as against the all-powerfal landlord ; there, 
as in Bengal, the tradition of a fiee peasantry in a 
remote past, smothered but not killed outright by a 
long peiiod of de))re'Sion. furnished the stimulus for 
renewed efforts on a grander scale Tin® same problem 
16 eipwlly prominent in contemporary polit’cs in other 
parts of India, but the classes representing the 
inteiests of capital ha\e not the cohesion and 
power which the Bengal zamindars possess, and 
which establnhes the closest resemblance between 
them and the great feudal anstrocracy of Prussia. 
Of course, there are deep underlying differences in 
the situation which we shall notice latei on, but the 
resemblances are sufficiently great to warrant a care- 
ful study of the Prussian land question by Indian 
students. We propose accoidingly to furnish a brief 
resume of thi» great revolution which, in its distant 
consequences, has raised Prussia from a second class 
power to be a leading State of Continental Europe 
and enabled it, with a confederated Germany at its 
back, to control the destinies of modern cnilization in 
the latter half of this century. 

In the following observations we have in view the 
Prussia of the first half of this century before the great 
victories of 1866 and 1870 raised it to its present 
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towering position Thie seeds of Prussia’s present 
advancement were sown in the great humiliation which 
overtook the country on the battlefield of Jena, which 
annihilated for a time the power of the Hohen/ollerns 
and made Prussia the sport of Napoleon’s victorioua 
armies. Alone of the continental powers, however, her 
sovereigns and generals took part with Greal Britain in 
the great revenge on the battlefield of Waterloo. Ib 
was in this period of national humiliation that Prussia 
consigned her destinies to the great statesmanship of 
her chancellors Stem and Hardenburg, who, more than 
Bismarck or Moltke, may claim the glory of having 
saved their country in the dark hour of her national 
humiliation. The feudal system, and the social polity 
and agncultuial economy based on its principles, were 
buried in the great overthrow at Jena, and when the 
national energy had its upheaval, it refused to be bound 
by the old trammels and urgently called for a change. 
The cycle of reform commenced in 1807, w'hen muni- 
cipal independence was conferred upon the towns, in- 
vidious privileges regarding taxation w^ere abolished, 
monopolies and restrictions gave place to a more liberal 
system of local and gener.al management and a more 
equitable administration of justice. The foundations 
of a system of universal conscription, and general, if 
not compulsory, education, had been laid in the last 
century by Frederick the Great, and were vigorously 
pushed to completion at this tim«» under the stress of a 
great necessity. These agencies ha\e contributed 
along with other refornas, to be more particularly 
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noticed hereafter, to develop the latent energies of the 
population in all direction^. The eight provinces of 
the kingdom, Ptussia Proper, Posen, Silesia, Pomerania, 
Brafidenbmg, Saxony, Westphalia, and Rhineland were 
about this time subdivided into districts ; these last 
contained many depirtments, which were either made 
up of town ‘'hips or rural communes Tlie-'e unions, 
department^, and provinces have each their representa- 
tive councils consisting of privileged landholders, 
representatives of the old nobility and of elected 
representatives of the departments and town com- 
munities The holders of privileged estates, who 
exercised va'.t judicial and administrative poA^ers 
under the Feudal System, have been allowed to retain 
a considerable predominance in these provincial and 
local councils, as also m the upper house of the 
legislature, hut their other powers were destroyed by 
the agricultural legislation in the commencement of 
this century. These few remarks upon the general 
couise of Prussian reform will now prepare the reader 
to follow intelligently the great work of liberation 
achieved in connection with the agricultural economy 
of the country, which falls within the more immediate 
scope of our present inijuiry. 

A brief survey must here be taken of the condition 
of landed property and its distribution between the 
different classes of the population interested in the 
ownership and cultivation of the soil. The feudal con- 
ception of land was that it detei mined the status of the 
owner, and too often the land became the unchanging 
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subject of fixed ownership and did not follow the 
chansfing lot of the cultivator or of the proprietor. 
T^nd in large areas, and bounded by the natural limits 
of rivers or mountains, was held in common by entire 
communities of settlers, and this common light was 
aflfirmed by an interchange of fallow with cultivated 
land after every five or six years. In course of time, 
the cultivated land was broken up into sinallei lots for 
the larger sections of the tribe, and these subsequently 
became subjects of individual rights, while the pastures 
and forests were held in common as before, and. when 
the feudal system was organized, became the demesne 
land of the sovereign, or manorial lands of the barons. 

The western provinces of Piussia, l>ing to the 
west of the Weser river, b^ing early colonised by more 
civilized Dutch and Flemish settlers, gave more scope 
to the position and independence of individual pro- 
prietois of farms, while Silesia, Posen, and Pomerania 
retained more exclusively the old organization of village 
lands, being owned in common by entire corninnmties 
of cultivators In these provinces, the land was divid- 
ed periodically into lots, which were re-disiributed after 
intervals of seven years, while the pasture lands weie 
used in common. On this condition of things, the 
feudal system of the middle ages impressed its stamp 
and effected great modifications. Its general efiect 
was to destroy or subordinate the ancient rights of small 
farmers, as also of village communities, to the domin- 
ion of the lords of manors, who monopolized all the 
profits and privileges ot the land included in their 
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domains, partly by gift of the Crown, partly by forcible 
dispossession, and partly by the imposition of hard' 
conditions of military and personal services subse- 
quently commuted into payments of tithes and other 
burdens of serfdom or slavery. The cultivating peasant 
forfeited or surrendered his personal freedom and 
became a fixture of the soil he cultivated, valuable 
only for the services he rendered He could not rise 
superior to his low status, and the aristocratic noble 
could never forfeit his high caste. Custom, as settled 
by general assent or judicial decree, was the only restrain 
to these exactions of the barons, and gradually rural 
society cr} stall ized under its force into disinct factors. 
The personal services were commuted into money pay- 
ment^' but the nobility continued to have the monopoly 
of the lands, which they let to the peasantry to culti- 
vate on most disadvantageous terms. The original dis- 
tribution between the eastern and western provinces 
thus reappeared under the steadying influence of 
custom. The powers of landlords were less onerous, 
and the sense of property at the best a more or less 
limited hereditary, or leasehold usufruct, and the 
rights of equal succession to the peasant^’ farm were 
more distinctly and freely recognized in the western 
than in the eastern districts. But as a geneial feature, 
the old customary law was nearly effaced by the 
growth and abuses of the Feudal System So that about 
the middle of the last century, when Prussia was bless- 
ed with a capable ruler in the person of Frederick the 
Oreat, the largest proportion of peasant-estates were- 
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strength of the rural population and of the nation at 
large. To abolish all encroachments on personal free- 
dom — to remove restrictions on rights of property in 
land — to relieve the peasants from being the sole class 
liable to the payment of State chaiges — to^buy out the 
rights of the lords of manors over their peasant serfs’ 
services — and turn these serfs into free proprietors — 
to commute the real charges and services — to consoli- 
date rights of common — and to facilitate the improve- 
ment of farms and other landed properties — these were 
the manifold methods by which effect was given to the 
edicts of 1807 and 1810. A brief notice of the 
legislation in each of these directions will illustrate the 
greatness of the work done in Prussia. 

Personal servitude was abolished in 1807, and all 
servitude attached to the land was made to cease from 
1810. Keal charges, which constituted the conditions 
on which the peasants held their lands, were not 
abolished at this early epoch. By the old customary 
law, the power of eviction was unhampered except by 
the condition that the landlord should find a new 
peasant for the cultivation of the soil. When absolute 
freedom of alienation was allowed, there was a great 
danger that the landlords would buy out or evict their 
old tenants and retain the vacated lands in their own 
hands. The edict of 1807 accordingly restrained the 
freedom with this condition in favour of all peasants 
who had any hereditary or particular interest in the 
lands, that these lands could not be absorbed except by 
the free consent of the parties. If the lord had satisfied 
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all the claims of the peasant possessors he was p>ermit- 
ted to convert such lands into large peasant farms. The 
edict of 1811, introduced a further modification. In 
consequence of the operation of the former edict, two 
parties were recognized as having co-equal interest in 
land, the lord entitled to the real charges and 
services, but burdened with an obligation not to absorb 
peasant jiroperties and the necessity of finding a 
cultivator for them, and the hereditary or leasehold 
peasant burdened with the charges and servitudes 
mentioned above. If the parties agreed to a mutual 
compromise, the State gave full liberty to the 
landlords to carry out the agreement. The rights of 
landlords to be compensated were: (1) the nght of 
property, (2) claim for services, (3) the dues in 
money and kind, (4) farm stock and (5) real services. 
The rights of the peasant which had to be valued for 
compensation purpose were;(l) claim for support in 
misfortune, (2) the claim for wood and forest produce, 
(3) obligation on the lord to build and lepair 
buildings, (4) obligations on the lord to pay taxes, 
(5) and certain rights of grazing. As some of these 
rights were not capable of valuation, the parties were 
left to arrange their difierences amicably, otherwise 
the State intervened. A balance was struck between 
these mutual lights and obligations, and as this 
balance was against the peasant proprietor, a com- 
mutation was effected by the peasant’s foregoing 
one-third of a free or copyheld holding and one-half 
of the other holdings to his lord, after which both 
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parties were left free to act as their interests dictated 
This commutation was also made payable in the 
shape of a rent charcje. In valuin£f the intere>ts of 
the peasant, the farm buildina-, were not included. 
Money commutations weie not thoui^ht of, because 
the peasants had no money to s]>are, while the land 
in then possession had little value. To check any 
sudden disturbance of properties, the liberty of 
commuting \\as at first allowed to holder^ of 
hereditary <ind taxable propeities and was subse- 
quently extended to smaller /arms In 1815, it uas 
ordered that rents in kind and money rents should be 
extinguished or made terminable by their possessors, 
who were permitted to receive twenty-five years’ 
value by way of redemption. In 1849, a commission 
composed of rent receivers and rent payers m e(j[ual 
numbers was appointed, who fixed the form of 
commutation, and the rates and prices so fixed were 
made obligatory on all parties. It was in these 
various ways that the benefits of personal freedom, free 
use, and free transfer of land, the abolition of all 
personal distinctions of rank and status as regulating 
the capacity for holding lands, and the abolition of the 
rights of pre-emption were secured, and restrictions on 
absorption of peasant properties were gradually lessened. 
It 18 to be noted that, as was the case later on in Kussia, 
no compensation was allowed for the abolition of personal 
servitudes The serfs on Crown lands were similarly 
set free by an Act of State. All restrictions m the 
interests of State policy, such as the requisition of 
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sanction for alienation upon the transfer of land were 
abolished by the edict of 1861. Restriction as to the 
use of private forests were «imilarly done away with. It 
was this last edict of 1861, that 'sanctioned the forma- 
tion of agricultural associations of which so much use 
has been made in subsequent years Of course, it is 
not to be sujiposed that there weie no alternations of 
policy in respect of this hber.d and far-reaching legis- 
lation There were numerous examples of retrograde 
amendments in 1815 and 18.1 1, hut on the whole the 
policy of converting peasant holdings into absolute 
properties was honestly earned out, till m 1860 the 
final legislation on the subject completed the work 
commenced sixty years before and abolished all ves- 
tiges of feudal restraints upon the powers both of land- 
lords and peasants. 

The commutation of real charges was a more difficult 
problem, and the State had to intervene by appointing 
experts to act as aibitrators and fixing official prices 
and rates of compensation when parties would not 
agree. When the rent charge so commuted did not 
exceed two-thirds of the value of the land, its payment 
was undertaken by the rent charge banks. If it exceed- 
ed two-thirds the bank authorities might refuse advanc- 
es The arrangements for the settlement under- 
taken in the early part of the century were carried out 
by an allotment of portions of peasants’ holdings to the 
landlords, varying from one-third to half of the land& 
in their possession. The legislation of 1850 and sub- 
sequent years interposed the machinery of courts and 
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This brief summary of the land legislation of 
Prussia will not be complete without some reference to 
statistical figures, showing how far, during the last 
sixty years, that these great agencies of enfranchise- 
ment have been in operation, the work of reform has 
been completed. The total acreage of the kingdom 
of Prussia has been estimated to be seventy- three 
millions of acres, and out of this vast total, nearly 
forty-five millions of acres of land w'ere in some form 
or other brought under the influence of this special 
legislation. Nearly thirteen lakhs of persons ha\e 
commuted team of hand services by consenting to 
land allotments or making money payments This 
change alone represents a saving of the labours of the 
peasent class for thirty millions of days In respect of 
rights of common, seventeen lakhs of owners consoli- 
dated or settled their light of common over forty- one 
and-a-half million acres during the whole of this 
period of sixty years. Only one-twentieth of this work 
remained to be done in 1867. The tendency towards 
dismemberment has been thus counterbalanced by the 
encouragement towards consolidation, and in the end 
it has been found that the danger of exces'Jive sub- 
division of land has been avoided. In 1860, fifteen 
per cent, of the local area of sixty— five and- 
a-half millions of culturable laud belonged to the 
municipalities ; forty-four per cent., or twenty- 
eight millions to non-peasant proprietors, i.e. , 
the holders of large estates ; thirty-five per cent, or 
4wenty-four millions were team farms of peasant 
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proprietor.^, and five per cent, or three and-a-half 
millions were smaller holdings. The aggregate 
average of peasant properties is thus nearly the same 
as that of large properties. The transfer of land 
effected by the di&franchisement legislation may thus 
be said to have roughly duided the land equally 
between the rich landlord-^ and the poor free men. 
There are now about fifteen thousand owners of larger 
estates, and more than four lakhs of middle-class pro- 
prietors, who own from twenty to two hundred acres. 
There are further fourteen lakhs of peasant pro- 
prietors with only sixty thou'-and tenants of supenor 
holders and about twenty lakhs of agncultural 
labourers. The proportion of rural to urban popu- 
lation in Prussia is seventy per cent, of the former 
to thirty per cent, of the latter. Heavy indebtedness > 
the attendant evil of small proprietors, has been found 
to prevail in Prussia as in other countries, though the 
redeeming feature about Prussian economy is that 
this indebtedness has been due chiefly to the efforts of 
the people to liberate and improve their holdings, 
and it has a tendency to diminish, as the charges 
created by the land legislation and by loans bor- 
rowed for improvement are being gradually redeemed. 
Taking the value of landed estates at seven hundred 
millions, the amount of mortgage debt was three 
hundred and seventy-five millions, of which about 
twenty-five millions were represented by the loans 
made by rent charge and debenture banks, and the 
Temaining three hundred and fifty millions were due 
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to private creditors. The proportion of mortgage 
debt to the value of land was formerly two-thirds in 
place of the present proportion of one-half. The 
figures given above include the debts due from the 
privileged holdings as also from peasant properties. 
Peasant properties are m fact in many parts of th® 
country less heavily charged than privileged estates. 

In the words of a parliamentary blue-book, from 
which much of this information has been gathered, it 
may be stated in concluding this review of Prussian 
legislation, that the Prus-^ian nation ni the early 
part of the century found itself burdened by a cum- 
bersome feudal system and writhing in the agonies 
of serfdom. Prussian statesmen accordingly set them- 
selves to a manifold task, which in sixty years was fully 
ficcomplished, the task of converting the feudal serf 
into a free proprietor, of removing the restrictions which 
the privileged owners of land felt so heavily, and 
making them unencumbered lords of their properties, 
of abolishing all the confusion of tenures, charges, and 
services, of relaxing entaiN, of commuting rights of 
common, and of encouraging improvement with State 
help and State compulsion, and facilitating the free 
exchange of land And all these great reforms have 
been carried out without imposing any serious burden 
on the State’s resources, without any violent disruption 
of the economical relations of different classes of society, 
and without the shock of revolution or internecine class 
atmggles. 

Here in India, we sadly need the help of similar 
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statesmanship With a growing population and limited 
resourcep, the struggle for existence is already being 
felt as a strain on the social system Meanwhile, the 
expel iments that have been undertaken to remedy 
these disorders are not suggested by any broad view of 
the futuie, or any just consideration for \ested rights. 
We refer especially in these remarks to the proposed 
legislation in the lower provinces of Bengal and Behar, 
which present the largest analogies to the condition of 
Prussia in the eaily part of the century. There, as 
here, the old cu'-tornary rights of properly have suffered 
a depression fiom long disuse, and the ii-e of a money- 
ed and privileged class of landlords, who have invested 
in land on the faith of solemn pledges and are 
naturally anxious to tmn their bargain to their best 
advantage This class often press heavily, as in Behar^ 
upon the pea&ant majority of the population. There 
can be no doubt that remedial legi'.lation is urgently 
recpiired to check thevse evils, and quite independently 
of the saving clause contained in the law of 1793, 
which extended the permanent settlement to these 
provinces, there can be no doubt that the Grovernment, 
in its capacity as sovereign, has every right to under- 
take legislation intended to remove admitted and 
general giievances. We cannot, however, approve of 
the direction and spirit of the legislation embodied in 
the proposals, which will soon come on for discussion 
before the Supreme Legislative Council in respect of 
this Bengal tenancy bill. , The proposed legislation is 
based on lines which are diametrically opposed to- 
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the principles we ha\e described above as having 
influenced the great Prussian Chancellors. While the 
one sought to disencumber land and encourage the 
growth of absolute property both in the landlord 
class and in the peasantry, the proposals embodied 
in the tenancy bill are intended to increase these 
mutual encumbrances and the existing complexity of 
rights and interests. While the Prussian legislation 
w'as guided by the principle of allowing compensation 
for the abolition of all rights, seivice,*,, and charges 
which were not of the nature of personal slaverj, the 
Bengal proposals reject all idea of compensation* 
While the Prussian statesmen have tried their best to 
minimize executive interference in the settlement of 
class relations, the theory underlying the Bengal 
bill is, that the State executive and judicial machin- 
ery must prescribe and regulate every liUle incident 
of the relations between the owners and tenants of 
land. The only result, and to some extent the intend- 
ed result, will be that the existing confusion will be ; 
still more confounded, class will be set against class, 
the saoredness of former pledges will be violated, the 
landlords ruined without compensation and reduced t^ j 
the class of rent-receiving pensioners, and tlie raypJive 
taught to look more and more to the State as their s^en 
landlord without acquiring the tiaining necesharyption 
raise them to a sense of their position. We shall tiety, 
to make our meaning more plain in the sequel of^ class 
paper. We shall only premise here with a vi« 
prevent all possible misunderstanding, that we dlsimilar 
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side with the optimist advocates of the existing condi- 
tion of things. We freely allow that an urgent reform 
and a radical reform is called for, but our contention 
is that the lines on which the legisdature proposes to 
proceed are radically mistaken and will never lead to 
any real .settlement of the present di-^putes. 

The first portion of the tenancy bill i ^ devoted to 
the considf lation of khainar and rayati lauds. What 
it .seeks to do in this connection is not only to register 
existing lights and tenures but to stimulate the 
growth of rayatwaii holdings and to contract the 
aiea of kharnar land, that i.s, the land in the actual 
posses&ion of the proprietor and not let by him to a 
ryat for cultivation. The law is to presume that all 
land not shown to be kharnar i» rayati land. The 
landlord’s po.‘'ers over kharnar lands are absolute, 
while in regard to rayati lauds his powers will be 
greatly conti oiled by the proposed legislation. Even 
when rayati land is forfeited for ilefault in the pay- 
ment of revenue and bought in by the landlord, it 
cannot be divested of its inyati character unless the 
landloid keeps it in bis own hands. The moment he 
lets it to a tenant, its rayati character revives by 
foice of law. So far as the record of existing rights 
18 conceiued, we see no reason to object to the propo- 
sals of the Government. But this exaggerated value 
set upon the reduction of kharnar land, and the 
creation of new ra^ali lands, appears to us to be 
thoroughly wrong in principle It is true some cus- 
omary incident of ancient times is pleaded as an 
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excuse for the revival of this policy. But circum- 
stances have so altered since then that its revival 
cannot fail to be mischievouf. Our own view of the 
matter is, that while respecting all exi<>ting ancient 
rights there should be no artificial discouragement to 
the growth of absolute pro))erty m land. If the rayati 
land IS insufficient to meet the existing wants of an 
increasing population, by all means encourage the 
xyats to buy khamar lands for consideration by paying 
compensation regulated on a system of real charges 
and extended over a long term to the landlord clas«, 
who have invented in land on the faith of a strict 
observance of their purchased rights Rayati land pre- 
supposes a limitation and complexity of right«!, while 
the tendency of all remedial legislation should be to 
make as many holdings, khamar or jerait, as possible. 
I/and gains m every way and loses nothing by being 
made the absolute property of the owner. The Prussian 
legislation was based on this principle, and we cannot 
but strongly deprecate the suggestion that a contrary 
policy should be inaugurated in Bengal at this day. 
The proportion of khamar land is actually so small, 
being less than ten per cent , that it appears to us to 
be extremely unfortunate that this apple of discord 
should be wantonly thrown as a temptation in tJie way 
of the agricultural population of Bengal and Behar. 

The next two chapters of the bill relate to the rights 
of subordinate tenure-holders and are open to the same 
objection, that the bill seeks to make much more 
complex the relations of parties in place of simplifying 
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more prejud’cial to all classes concerned. 

By far the most important portion of the bill relates 
to the position of the ryats. The evident and avowed 
intention of the proposed legislation is stated to be 
the creation of a large class of what are called occu- 
pancy ryats Tlte old Khoodkhast ryat, no doubt, 
did posse-s euscomury rights and interests in land long 
before the permanent settlement was made, and he was 
not in principle subject to arbitrary enhancement and 
eviction. His position wa'^ seriously damaged by the 
settlement which, in order to secure the prompt pay- 
ment of the revenue under the sunset law, armed 
zamindars with extraordinary powers, ajid these powers 
made serious encioachments on the ryat’s independ- 
ence The Khoodkhast ryats were like the mirasdars of 
the Deccan .lust as in consequence of the Bombay 
survey settlement, mirasdais have disappeared and the 
old upari tenants have been turned into occupancy- 
holder-., the old Khoodkhast lyats were by force of 
circumstances transformed to a large extent into 
tenants-at-will. After a long period of depression, 
Act X. of 185& first conferred occupancy rights on all 
ryats who occupied any particular holding for twelve 
years at a fixed rental, and it is now proposed to confer 
this occupancy right on all ryats who are residents in 
the village for a term of twelve years. The status of 
the holder determines the status of the holding and 
confers on the land a privileged character, thus revers- 
ing all past traditions and invariable practice, by which 
the tenure of the land regulated the status of the- 
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cultivator. The bill further proposes to confer special 
privilesjes upon this class. Their lands will be hendit- 
able as well as freely transferable, and they may also 
sublet the land without restrictions. Their rents can 
be raised but the limitations are so many and so com- 
plicated that private contract will cease to regulate 
these enhancements in the majority of cases, and the 
interposition of settlement officers and civil courts 
will become a sine qua non at every step. The occu- 
pancy ryot’s rent cannot be increased except after a re- 
sort to courts ; it cannot be ejected even for default 
in payment except by a similar interposition. The 
right of pre-emption left to the landlord as a coun- 
terpoise to these large powers is similarly clogged 
with conditoDS so that it can only be exercised with 
safety after a resort to the courts. The very price 
is to be fixed by the courts if parties do not agree, 
as they will not in the majority of cases. Even when 
the landlord buys the land, the moment he lets it to 
a third party, that party acquires the status of a ryat 
as freely as though he had succeeded by transfer from 
the former occupant. In regard to enhancements of 
rent, it is provided that no rent can exceed one-fifth of 
the gross produce ; that no enhancement can double 
the rent; that no enhancement can take place except 
by a contract appro\ed of by the Revenue Collector, or 
by a decree of Court ; and the Revenue Collector is to 
determine the rates of land np to which enhancements 
may be made, and these rates are to be accepted by 
~the civil courts as conclnsive in all cases. An increase 
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of rent claimed by reason of a general rise of prices is 
to be shared half and half, provided the half is not more 
than the proportion of the rise of prices to old prices. 
No rate can be doubled at any single enhancement, and 
an enhancement once made must hold good for ten 
years. 

These are some of the provisions intended to protect 
the interests of the ryat classes Our objection to the 
change is not based on any indifference to the interests 
of the ryats. These ryats number more than ten 
millions in nil and pay a rental of twenty-one millions 
to the zamindars and tenure-holders, and, as we have 
said, they hold ninety per cent, of the lands owned 
by the zamindars. Such stupendous interests claim 
all the protection which far-sighted statesmanship 
can confer on them. Our principal contention is 
that the landlord’s rights, sanctioned by usage and by 
law, will be adversely affected by the changes without 
providing any compensation to these classes, and that 
the permanent peace and advancement of the country 
will not be promoted by provisions which, at every step, 
set class against class and compel resort to the courts, 
or to the Collector s agency. The interest and owner- 
ship in land will still continue to be as divided as 
before between quarrelsome partners, and no real im- 
provement will take place. Our own proposal is that 
as far as possible the entanglement of private relations 
should be simplified, and the occasions of conflict and 
subdivided ownership should be minimized. We would 
confer full proprietary rights on the ryats of whatever 
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degree who hold ra5'ati lands, i.e , non-khamar, but 
these full rights should extend only over a limited por- 
tion of the estate so held and will have to be purchased 
for a proper equivalent in the shape of resigning in the 
landlord’s favour all rights over the other portion not 
so reserved. The liabilities and rights of the ryats and 
the landlords must be duly weighed one against the 
other, and on the principle of a sliding scale, we would 
apportion the land between the two classes, assigning 
one and the larger part absolutely to the ryat, another 
to the landlord, and if a balance is still left due, we 
would provide compensation in money rent charges, by 
which means all conflict will ceese, and both the ryat 
and landlord will be made to feel increased interest in 
their absolute properties. The more practical ques- 
tion relates to the way m which this liberation of the 
land from its present entanglements can be brought 
about. Our own proposals are based on the recorded 
experience of similar undertakings which have been 
successfully carried out in other countries. In the first 
instance, we would encourage the redemption of rent 
and other charges paid by the ryats to the zaroindars, 
and revenue-free and tenure-holders. The present 
value of the payments made by them to these classes 
comes to about twenty-one crores. These twenty-one 
crores paid to the zamindars and tenure-holders are, on 
an average, one-fifth of the gross value of the annual 
agricultural wealth of Bengal, which has been roughly 
estimated by Major Baring — now Lord Cromer — at one 
hundred crores. As there are about ten millions of 
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ryafcs, this re^iresents an average gross pioduction of 
one hundred rupees for each cultivating ryat’s family^ 
out of winch he has to pay at present twenty rupees 
or one-fifth share. Estimated in acres and taking the 
yield per acie to be ten rupees, it follows that each 
ryat cultivates about ten acres and pays two rupees an 
acre out of a produce worth ten rupees per acre. In 
the case of the occupancy ryat, we would divide his 
holding into three parts, make two of these parts over 
to him in absolute right and hand over the third as 
absolute khamar land to the landlord. In the case of 
other ryats we would divide the holdings half and 
half. As this arrangement will not settle the account 
of their mutual rights and liabilities, the balance will 
have to be made up by money rent charges. The 
ryat, left in possession of his one-half or one-third 
holding, should be required to pay his old rent on the 
reduced holding for a period of thirty or forty years, 
so as to repay balance of the purchase money with 
interest. If the parties cannot be made to agree to 
this slow method, the Government could easily render 
them this help by advancing the money wherewith the 
ryats might be enabled to purchase out their land- 
lords’ claims. The capitalized value of half of twenty- 
one crores will be about two hundred crores, and that 
of one-third of twenty-one crores [will be one hundred 
and forty crores. The Government could safely j^oat 
any loan at Jour per cent, and pay off the zamindara 
for the loss of their rights over the reserved portions of 
the ryats’ holdings, and recoup themselves by levying; 

17 
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six per cent, interest from the ryats for a term of 
thirty-five years. Purchase on these terms will be 
compulsory, and the landlords will more easily be 
reconciled to it than consent to see themselves deprived 
of a valuable property without any compensation as the 
present bill proposes to do. Thrifty ryats might be 
allowed the option of redemption at an earlier period 
by the inducement of a considerable reduction in the 
total capitalized value. This latter plan has been suc- 
cessfully adopted in Eussia m respect of the serfs who 
received oue-third of their master's lands in freehold 
right. The other plan would set off the mutual liabi- 
lities and rights of the two clas>)es, and according as the 
balance inclined in the zamindars’ favour, an equivalent 
allotment of land made once for all, or a rent charge 
created for a term of years with a provision for a sink- 
ing fund, would have to be arranged. This was the 
principal feature of the Prussian plan of enfranchise- 
ment, and it has this advantage that no liability is 
thereby thrown on the Government Even under the 
Russian plan, the liability of the Government is only 
nominal, as it only intervenes in place of private 
money-lenders because its credit is exceptionally good, 
and its powers of levy are proportionately more effect- 
ive. In this way we could achieve the liberation of 
the ryats in Bengal in a generation or two without any 
violence to vested rights, and our plan would above all 
train and educate the people by a slow disciplne of 
thrift to retain their newly acquired status. The 
present proposals of the bill simply confiscate the 
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interests of one class to benefit another and can only 
be justified on socialistic or communistic principles. 

The elements of national prosperity are wanting 
m a country whose principal resource is agriculture, 
and that agriculture is in the hands of a thriftless and 
poverty-stricken peasantry, who are weighted down 
with heavy charges, and whose life and labours are 
not cheered by the charm and strength inspired by a 
sense of property. If this country sadly wants a 
proud and independent yeomanry as the backbone of 
its strength and pro“perity, it no less equally needs 
the leading and the light of propertied men. A com- 
plete divorce from land of those who cultivate it 
is a national evil, and no less an evil is it to find 
one dead-level of small farmers all over the land. 
High and petty farming, with an upper ten thousand 
of the holders of large landed estates, and a vast 
mass of peasant farmers, tnis mixed constitution 
of rural society is necessary to secure the stabi- 
lity and progress of the country. The bill under 
cosideration robs Peter to benefit Paul, and at the 
same time it creates an hostility of interest where 
entire union should prevail, and it clogs the land 
with a variety of interests and ownership and 
entangles mutual relation in such a manner as to 
drive both parties constantly into civil courts. We 
know our suggestion is so far out of the lines within 
which the discussion has been hitherto conducted 
that it 18 not likely to attract favourable attention 
on the part of the extreme advocates either of th« 
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ryats or the zamindars. Our perception, however, 
of the perilous nature of an obstinate persistence in 
a Imssez faire policy so keen and our disapprobation 
of the revolutionary proposals now made is so radical, 
that we have deemed it necessary to scatter this seed 
on the field of discussion and wait to see if it 
falls on good soil. A settlement based on the 
plan advocated by us will successfully accomplish 
all the ends that the Gfovernment has in view, 
and the zamindais will not be in a worse position 
than they are now. They will get full compensation 
for the loss of their rights over one portion of their 
estates, and their dominion over the other half will 
be of a character which could never hereafter be 
questioned. On the other hand if the present bill 
passes into law, the restraints on the landlord's power 
in the matter of enhancements and evictions, in the 
levy of rent, in the claim for improvements, and 
disturbance, will soon succeed in 'gradually lowering 
the status of the zamindars to the level of pension 
receivers. Such a state of things will keep up and 
intensify all the elements of strife, and just as 
the riots and disturbances in Eastern Bengal have 
paved the way for the present legislation, further 
disorders will suggest more drastic and retrograde 
remedies in the future. It is above all important 
to put an end to this irritation, and this can only be 
done by the adoption of one or the other of the alterna- 
tive plans of settlement which we have ventured to 
propose, fiet each man’s land be as much his absolute 
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property as his house or clothes, and things will settla 
down themselves agreeably to the interests of all parties 
concerned. The British Government in India, 
powerful as it undoubtedly is. cannot command the 
power to retrace its steps in such matters and throw 
the country backwards a hundred years. This 
attempt to revolutionize in a retrograde direction 
is bound to fail and will fail only to suggest a 
further repetition of the same unsuited remedies. 
To sum up the points in which our proposal pos- 
sesses undoubted advantages over the present bill : — 
(1) Both would effect a re-di&tribution of land, but 
while the bill would make this allotment without 
compensation, our proposals are based on the grant of 
adequate compensation to the parties who might be 
deprived of their existing rights ; (2) while the present 
bill would perpetuate the existing conflict and create 
fresh confusion and complication of interests in land, 
our proposal would simplify this entanglement as far 
as may be possible ; (3) while the bill would create an 
artificially defined class of subordinate tenants tempted 
on all occasions to throw off their subjection, and a 
landlord class hemmed in on all sides by inconvenient 
obligations, we would create an entirely independent 
peasantry trained by thrift to prize its independence; 
and at the same time confer an absolute property ia, 
their lauds on the zamindars and tenure-holders ; (4) 
while the bill would drive both classes into civil courts 
and the Kacheries of revenue and settlement officers at 
.every step, we would simply lock up the doors of theso 
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coercive agencies by taking away the usual inducements 
for strife and dissension, and make custom and contract 
the measure of the obligations binding one class to an- 
other, instead of a harassing and penal law; (5) while 
the bill would create fresh occupancies and destroy 
khamar land, vve would increase the latter" and raise 
the former once for all to their full status ; (6) while 
the bill would in the end cover the land with one dead- 
level of pauper tenants, we would ensure their more 
hopeful existence, aspiring always to attain a higher 
standard of comfort, alongside of a rich middle and 
upper class of great territorial lords. 

One word more before we conclude. The jiresent 
bill makes no provision foi the rights of the Grovein- 
ment tenants in Khas Mahals. There is no indication 
that the Government is prepared to bind itself by the 
restrictions it so generously imposes upon zamindars 
to receive less than one-fifth of the gross produce as 
rent, or to refrain from ousting tenants without re- 
sort to the courts, or from doubling the rent at once, 
or to pay for improvements, or give ten years’ rent 
as compensation for disturbance. The condition of 
the ryats in these Khas Mahals does not compare 
favourably with the zamindars’ ryats in Eastern 
Bengal. The ryats’ advocates in Bengal should 
certainly not content themselves with partial legislation, 
which makes it possible for Government to refrain from 
dealing towards itself the same strict measure of equity 
which it proposes to deal to others. And as we are on 
this part of the subject, we may well ask whether^ 
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under the periodical assessments, the State landlord 
is prepared to concede as against itself the same 
measures of restriction and moderation which it is so 
atixious to piovide for the tenantry of the zamindars. 
Here in this Presidency, Grovernraent doubles and 
trebles, in many eases quadruples, the assessment at a 
leap, the assessment has to be paid punctually on 
pain of forfeiture of all interest in land, there is no 
limit that the assessment in all cases shall not exceed 
one-fifth of the gro®s produce, and no payment is made 
for improvements or disturbance when a ryat is ousted 
from his ancestral lands In all these respects, the 
revenue administration in other parts of India must 
be put on a more equitable footing before Government 
can with clean hands a&k the zamindars in Bengal td 
surrendei the proprietaiy rights guaranteed to them 
by one hundred years continuous possession, and on 
the faith of which most of the settled estates have 
changed hands to such an extent that the idea of 
depriving the present race of landlords of their advant- 
ages, without compensation for the loss thus thrust on 
them, savours very mu>'h of a communistic and latter- 
day Saint''’ revolution, than which, in a country circum- 
stanced as India is, nothing can be more disastrous 
and perilous alike to the people and to their rulers. 



XI 

THE LAW OF LAND SALE IN BRITISH 
INDIA.* 


T he question of tbe law of land sale in British 
India has been the subject of a standing con- 
troversy for the last twenty-five years and more, and 
the new Act for the rehef of the Deccan agriculturist* 
has raised the subject from one of speculation into a 
matter-of-fact reality in its relation to this Presidency. 
Prior to this period, the tendency of British Indian 
Legislation and administration had been generally to 
assimilate the laws and institutions of India with the 
latest innovations in Europe. Usury laws were 

abolished in 1855, because Mr. Bentham and others 
had denounced them in England, and the English 
Legislature had removed those restrictions on the 
universal freedom of contracts. Local cesses and 
octroi duties were abolished not only in British India, 
but also throughout the Native States, because they 
interfered with the freedom of trade. Inam com- 
missions were set up, and so-calied settlement 
operations were carried on with a view to equalise 
taxation on all clas'^es without distinction. It 
was a part of this same system that led Government 
to abolish the old mirasi tenure, and the joint 


* Published in 1880. 
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liability of the village, and substitute in its place the 
survey occupant’s tenure, and when the first settlements 
were introduced, much credit was taken for conferring 
on the ryats the most unrestircted power of transferring 
their interests in land. This tendency to Innovation 
and the levelling up of Oriental institutions to the 
requirements of the most radical theorists in Europe 
was in its full swing before the mutinies, and the an- 
nexation policy and the denial of adoptions were only 
the political phases of this same spirit The fearful 
blaze of that period of troubles opened the eyes of the 
ruling authorities to the great mistake that bad been 
committed, when the conservative traditions of the first 
conipests, the policy associated with the memories of 
Elphinstone, Munro, Malcolm, and Metcalfe, was given 
up for new-fangled ways of thought and revolutionary 
action, recommended by men like Bird and Thomason 
in the North-Western Provinces, and m our Presidency 
by Goldsmid, Hart, Cowper, and Willoaghby. 

With the reveisal of the political maxims which had 
till then obtained sway in regard to Native States, 
a similar reaction was for the first tune seen to in- 
fluence what may be called the Home Administration 
of the Empire. In consequence of the law which 
made land, both ancestral and acquired, freely 
alienable for the debts of its owner, a great change 
was slowly but steadily taking place in the status 
and position of the proprietary classes. All over 
India, lands were sold for arrears of revenue by the 
revenue oflBcers and for decreed debts, both secured 
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and unsecuied, by the civil courts through the 
coercive process of sales, and this change was visibly 
tending to the impoverishment of the old proprietors 
and transferring the lands into the hands of strangers 
and non-residents, who generally belonged to the 
mercantile and trading classes and bought up the 
land for no other attraction than its character as a 
paying investment. This change of possession had 
excited some attention even before the mutinies 
began, especially in the Noith-Western Provinces, 
but at that time the Government of that province 
expressed its inability to do anything more than to 
watch the natural and uniestricted course of the free 
transfer of property. During the height of the 
Mutiny, it was however noticed that in many cases 
the ousted proprietors had re-entered into possession, 
and that the old tenantry had sympathized with 
them and sided with them against the new purcha- 
sers In August 1858, this matter attracted the 
notice of the court of directors. They observed that 
the rapid transfer of lands from the hands of the old 
proprietors to those of persons with no local influence 
was a source of weakness to the Government, and 
without suggesting immediate measures of relief, they 
recommended the subject to the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of India. The Government of ladia, m 
forwarding the Home despatch to the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces, suggested the advis- 
ability of restricting coercive sales of land to mortgage 
decrees, and the Sadar Court of the North- Westera 
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Provinces was also in favour of a similar restriction.^ 
No further steps, however, appear to have been 
taken at the time with reference to this suggestion. 
Early in the next year, Lord Stanley (afterwards Lord 
Derby), sent out a despatch which may be said to be 
the starting point of this controversy regarding the 
policy of permitting land to be freely sold for al^ 
secured and unsecured debts of the owner by coercive 
process of the civil courts, or of his own will and 
choice. After noticing that the freedom of transfer 
had been a source of weakness to the Government, 
inasmuch as the new purchasers had no bold on the 
tenantry who sided with the ousted proprietors, the 
despatch suggested that in respect of past transactions 
efforts should, if possible, be made to bung about com- 
promises, and in regard to the future, it was recom- 
mended that the powers of the judges of the lowest 
courts should be restricted to suits for money and 
movable property, that no execution against land 
should be permitted for decrees below a certain 
amount, and tliat lands should not be sold without the 
sanction of the Distiict Judge, as had, in fact, been the 
practice in the case in those provinces before 1834. 

This despatch was forwarded by the Government of 
India to the local authorities, who m due course elicit- 
ed the views of their chief revenue officers, and,, 
through the Sadar Court of the District Judges, with 
reference to the questions raised in it. As might 
be expected, the revenue officers gave their opinions in 
favour, more or less, of restrictive legislation, while the^ 
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Judicial officers for the most part maintained the 
wisdom of masterly inactivity in this matter. The 
minutes recorded by Mr Reade, Mr. Muir, and 
Mr. Strachey (since Sir \V. Muir and Sir J. Strachey), 
on one side of the question, and by Sir Gr. Edmond- 
stone, the then Lieutenant-frovernor, and Mr. Pearson 
(since the Hon’ble Justice Pearson), on the other, may 
be said to exhaust all that can be said for and against 
the measure of allowing land to be freely sold in execu- 
tion of decrees. The most noticeable feature of this 
correspondence is, that while the chief judicial authority 
of the province, the local Sadar Court, sided with the 
views of the revenue officers to a great extent, the chief 
executive officer, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Pro- 
vince minuted strongly against all the proposals made 
by the Revenue Board, and suggested only slight im- 
provements in procedure as a sufficient palliative for the 
disease. We can only present a short summary of the 
views held by the several officers who took part in this 
discussion. 

Mr. Muir suggested that there should be no res- 
triction on \oluntaiy mortgage or bale, or on the action 
of the courts in enforcing such contracts. In the case 
of simple debt)-, he was of opinion that the person and 
movable property of a debtor, and his houses and town 
gardens, might be attached and sold, but not his lands. 
In the execution of decrees on mortgage bonds, it was 
suggested that the Collector should try to secure 
satisfaction by transferring the property for a term of 
years on the payment by the transferee of a sum equal 
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to the decree, or by making over the land to the mort- 
gagee creditor for a term of years to pay himseif out 
of its usufruct and have his claims discharged. If 
neither of these alternatives were possible, the land 
should be sold, or the debtor and his estate should pass 
through the Insolvency Court, which should be allowed 
to count the usufruct of the land for fifteen years 
among the assets of the estate. Mr Reade, who was 
then senior member of the Revenue Board, suggested 
that sales might take place in execution of even money- 
decrees after all attempts had failed to secure payment 
by selling the movable property of the debtor, and by 
letting his lands on farm for a period of years, but that 
such sales should not be ordered without the sanction 
of the District Judge. The creditor should be required 
to pay ten per cent, upon the value of the decrees to 
reimburse the Government for the trouble of realizing 
his debts, Mr. Thornhill, Commissioner of Allahabad, 
disapproved of the sale process and suggested that the 
best way to ensure a check was to tax extravagance in 
marriage expenditure. Mr. Cocks, Commissioner of 
Jabalpur, suggested in addition to the prohibition of 
sales by civil process of the lower courts, that no 
alienation by a proprietor should be held valid, which 
had not the consent of bis next two generation of heirs. 
Mr. Pinkney, Commissioner of Jbansi, thought that 
the transfer of land from the old proprietors to the 
mercantile classes was not capable of being remedied. 
Mr. Williams, Commissioner First Division, approved 
the proposed prohibition of transfers of land by' 
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decrees of courts on the ground that it would check 
extravagance, and in the meanwhile suggested that 
the civil courts should be directed to try first the 
effects of temporary attachment of the profits of land 
by way of satisfying the decree. Mr. Harvey, Com- 
missioner of Agra, suggested that under strict Hindu law 
it was only the usufruct that was liable to be sold in 
payment of the debts of each hereditary holder in posses- 
sion and that no larger interest should be sold. Mr. 
Batten, Commissioner of Kohilkhand, was of opinion 
that the political evil of such transfers was much 
exaggerated, and that any lestnctive legislation 
would be a confession of error and weakness and oppos- 
ed to the teachings of Political Economy. If a change 
were to be made, he would only restrict the exemp- 
tion to decrees below three hundred rupees, and in 
suits above that amount the execution against land 
should be in the hands of the European Judge, who 
should refer the adjustment to the Collector. Mr. 
Gubbms, Commissioner of Benares, proposed to extend 
the exemption to sales for arrears of revenue along 
with those under decrees of court. In the first case, 
ihe sales should hold good for twenty years at the 
most, after which the property should return to the 
owner. In the case of sales under decrees, including 
simple and mortgage debts, only the life interest of 
the debtor should be transferable. If he and his 
heirs join, the alienation might hold good for two 
lives, but beyond that period it should not be bind- 
ing. Even private alienations should be void beyond 
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the period of two generations. Mr. Currie, Collector 
of Boolandshar, suggested the necessity of the intro- 
<luctioD of a law of entail to take up the place of the 
obsolete provisions of the Hindu Mitakshara Law of 
joint property as the only eflFective remedy, Mr. Mayne, 
Collector of Banda, disapproved of the proposal regard- 
ing entail as being opposed to Native feeling and 
maintained that the necessity of borrowing was forced 
upon the ryats by the [pressure of the revenue assess- 
ment. He accordingly suggested that the assess- 
ment should be lightened. He was of opinion that the 
political consequences of free transfer were exaggerated 
and that there were benefits arising from the infusion 
of stranger blood. At the same time, he considered that 
the change, as far as it had gone, had been sufficient, 
and that, if possible, the further destruction of the old 
proprietors should be prevented, and while upholding 
private contracts, he suggested that decrees for simple 
debts should be satisfied by a temporary transfer or 
farm and not by the sale of land. The Collector of 
Cawnpore, Mr. Sherer, was of opinion that the evil 
complained of was due to the direct engagement of the 
Government with proprietors of small estates and that 
no prohibition of sale could remedy it. Mr. Strachey, 
Collector of Moradabad, in a very suggestive minute, 
urged that the evils complained of were owing to the 
novel and rigid revenue system that had been intro- 
duced, substituting individual rights and liability in 
place of the old joint responsibility and the absence of 
the power of alienation. The change was not in all 
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cases from bad to worse, for stagnation would mean im- 
poverished proprietors, and the curse of landlords, 
impotent for good, would be doubly heavy in a country 
which was almost entirely an agricultural one. The 
evil, in Mr. Strachey’s opinion could not be remedied 
by merely legislative changes, or the reform of the 
procedure of courts. The Grovernment must take upon 
itself all the functions of a wealthy landlord. He ac- 
cordingly advocated the plan of Government agricult- 
ural banks on the model of the French Credit Fonder. 
As far as legislative relief could legitimately be 
extended, he thought that the Government had done 
enough by enacting Sections 194, 243 and 244 in the 
new Code of Civil Procedure. 

The North-Western Provinces Government, after 
eliciting the views of its revenue officers, referred the 
question to the Sadar Court, who consulted the District 
Judges upon the matter. Mr. Pearson, Judge of the 
Sagar and Narbada territories, in an exhaustive minute 
discussed both sides of the question and gave his 
opinion against the proposed restrictions upon sale and 
the proposed substitute, namely — temporary transfer 
or farm of the profits. Mr. Wynyard, Judge of Shaje- 
hanpore, suggested that sales in execution of decrees 
could not well be abolished as long as the Government 
retained that process to recover its arrears of revenue, 
and that all that could be done by way of remedy was 
to take steps to secure the attendance of both parties 
when the suit was tried, and to make the District 
Judge’s sanction necessary in cases of sale for decrees 
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exceeding three hundred rupees. Mr Lean, Judge 
of .Ml rz ii)ore. expressed hi*, doubts about the validity 
ol the political ergurnent urged for a change of the 
law, and he concurred in <ill e<^sential points with 
]\lr Pearson Mr Vansittart, Judge of Bareilly, main- 
tained that although the inichief was chiefly owing to 
the revenue ‘.ystern with winch the civil court', had no 
concern, yet, as political expediency reijUired it, he 
would vote for the change and exempt all revenue- 
paying lands from liability to any process of the 
courts Mr Piowden, Judge of (Jbazeepore, also 
suggested that the remedy for the evil complained of 
was to be sought in a reform of the revenue system 
The revenue system broke up the talukdanes and 
violated the principle of the joint liability of village 
communities and substituted individual ownership in 
its place under the Fdttedari and Hidkabandi system. 
IMr. Bos'., Judge of Farrakabad, urged that under a 
settled and strong (roveinment, the evil complained of 
was unavoidable under the operations of a law of equal 
succession. While, therefore, a complete check was 
impossible, he suggested as palliative measures the 
necessicy of registering all bond afifecting land, of 
increasing the poweis of pre-emption and exempting 
lands from sale for debts below one hundred rupees,, 
and lastly, he advised that a preliminary inquiry should 
precede the sale with a view to ascertain and define the 
interest sold. 

The Sadar Court of the North-Western Provinces 
expressed themselves in favour of compelling the ere- 
18 
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ditor first, to exhaust the personal propeity of the 
debtor and then of limiting sales of land to decrees 
in which the propeity to be sold had been distinctly 
hypothecated, and to cases of fraud on creditors. They 
were also in favour of declaring the exemption of land 
from liability to sale in respect of decrees for small 
amounts, and requiiing the Munsiffs to secure the 
sanction of the District Judge before proceeding to sell 
the land. The Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Westein Provinces, in reporting his views upon the 
whole correspondence, expressed himself strongly against 
all the heroic remedies and thought that the provisions 
of Sections 194, 243 and 244 of Act VIIT of 1859 
were sufficient for the present with a flight amend- 
ment of Section 244, so as to dispense with the 
necessity of finding sufficient security, and he suggest- 
ed that it was desirable to w-atch their effects for 
some years and to be content till then with a direction 
to require that, in all executions of decrees for money, 
process shall in the first instance issue against the 
movable property, and that the interests to be sold 
should be carefully ascertained by the Collector, so as 
to secure to the purchaser a carefully defined title. 

This summary of the views of the revenue and 
judicial officers m the North-Western Provinces will 
show the wide diversity of opinion that prevails ou 
the subject among persons 111 every way competent to 
judge about the issues involved in the dispute. All 
varieties and shades of opinion are represented in it, 
from the extreme conservatism which would abolish 
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f^ntirely the powers of even voluntary transfer and 
make the ryat a serf of Government lands, or revive 
the system of entail, to the extremely radic.il pri.uiples 
of a l(Li 83 ez faire policy of doing nothing by way of 
interference between man and man. A strong 
consensus of views appears, however, to be in f.ivour 
of a middle course which, while restricting the 
enforced “^ale of land to decrees, which by their 
express terms affected it, would uphold ttie power of 
private transfer by way of sale or mortgage, but 
would oven in cases, where sales might he iiece'>-ary 
and proper, first try the effects of a temporary attach- 
ment and farm of the profits This view, it will he 
seen, was first suggested by Sir W. Muir and con.^ 
cides in all essential details with that which has 
received the sanction of the legislature in the Deccan 
Agiiculturists Relief Act. 

To proceed, howevei, with the history of the land 
sale controversy, the Go\ eminent of India appeals to 
have taken no further action in the matter on the 
conflicting views of the North-Western Provinces 
officers, and to have contented it«elf with watching 
the effects of the new Code of Civil Procedure for 
some years as recommended by the Ijeutenant-Gov 
ernor. It must be remembered, however, th.it the 
revulsion of feeling caused by the mutinies 'susrgeated 
the introduction of Sections 194, 24,3 and 214 in the 
(^/ode, and these Sections may well be leckoned as the 
first acknowledgment of a ch.ange of policy on the part 
of Government in this connection, and a lecognPion of 
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its obligation to respect the national sentiment regard- 
ing ancestral land and it^. diit}- to preserve the old 
hereditaiy proprietors of the same in th^ir possession. 
It was hoped at the time that by making the decreed 
amount payable by insuihnent'', and by permitting 
temporary attachments o^ the lands eithei through a 
receiver appointed by the couits or thiougli the 
Collector of the District, suflicient time and umsider- 
dtion would be seemed to help the iri\o!\ed jnopiietoi 
to redeem his lauds and letaiii his stitus 

In its newly acquired piovinoe', th« (jovernment ot 
India proceeded a steji lurthei in the detlaiation of this 
new policy In tie Fiinjah, a ciiculai order having 
"the effect of law 'uas issuwl as eaily as Oetobei 1 8j8, 
directing that no tieieditaiy oi jointly acquired property 
in land should be sold in Injuidation of a sum decreed 
in the Civil Couits vvitlioat the sanction of the Judicial 
Commis‘'ioner In l«t)6, when the Code of Civil 
Procedure was extended to the Punjab Piovirices, a 
proviso was ordered to Section 208 (which declares all 
rights 111 lands as liable to attacliiuent and sale) — to 
the effect ; 

That no imino\ able pi opei tj should be attached or sold ith- 
out the sanction of the CoinmiHMOnci ot the Division, and no hcie- 
ditary of jointly-acquired property in land should he attached or 
sold without the sanction of the Chief Ccu.t 

Similar proMSions weie introdui^ed by the Govern- 
ment of India m its Proclamations, extending the Code 
of Civil Procedure to the other uon-regulation districts. 
In the Central Provinces and in Oudh, it was added 
that no ancestral property in land should be Sold m 
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satisfaction of a decree without the sanction of the 
Judicial (Jommi'^Moner, and no self-acquired property 
in land should be ^old without the previous permission 
of the Divisional Commissioner. In the Chota Nagpur 
District of tlie Denoal ProMnces^ under orders of the 
Government of Trdia issued as far back as 1H33, im- 
movable pioperty was not sold in liquidation of debts, 
but iindci the older of the Political Agent of the 
dVovince the estate of the debtor was sequestrated, and 
the assets were appropiiated to the payment of the 
cieditoi alter allowing a small maintenance to the in- 
debted proprietor When the Code of Civil Procedure 
was eKtended to this province, these powei s of the Com- 
missioner or Political Agent were expressly reserved, and 
without his sand ion no sale could take place. In the 
Eerar Districts, the «ariction of the Divisional Commis- 
sioner and of the lie^ldent respectively was required be- 
fore ancestral or self-acquired land could be sold. It was 
only in the so-called regulation provinces of Bengal, 
Bombay, Madra'*, and the North-West, that no legal 
restriction was jilaced upon the freedom of sale. In 
all the other provinces, the power of allowing sale was 
left to the discretion of the chief revenue and judicial 
authorities. The necessity of such sanction acts as % 
deterrent upon money-1 eiuleis, who >eldom, if ever, 
succeed in making out a case sufficiently strong to 
satisfy the higher authorities As the introduction of 
Sections 194, 243 and 244 was the fust step in the 
way of securing the restriction of complete freedom of 
'tiansfer in land, this requisition of sujieiior sanctioa 
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jniglit well bp rpgAided as the second decisive step 
taken by llie Goveinment with a view to protect the 
old piopiietar}’^ classes from being deprived of their 
lands b> the superior enterprise and intelligence of the 

monej-lendeis 

In coiii'p of time, it was Imuever discovered that 
the checks sought to be imposed in both Hie ways 
above ineutnmed proved conipaiatively inetlective m 
operation, and this led to what may well be called the 
next pha>e of this land sale contioveisy The subject 
was fi^'t bi cached by the .fudges of the Chief Couit in 
the Panjab, who cnrnpl.iinec’ that the discretion 
vested in them by law' rKpiired some definite rules to 
guide it 1(1 a spirit of uniformity throughout the terri- 
tories, and they asked for a legislative measure which 
would define more pailuularly the eirciimstances m 
which the sanction should be given or refnseil inde- 
pendently of the (jaestion, whether the other assets of 
the land-owning <la^=e> were sufTicient or nol, which 
was the only point inijuneii into in practice. This 
reference re-opened the largci (juestion of the desirabi- 
lity of sucli re>'triclions upon the freedom of sale. 
Ml Justice Eonlouis expres-,ed himself strongly m 
favour of absolutely lefnsing pcrn.ission to the sale of 
land in a zamindari or Bhayachari village m respect of 
money deb^s unless the land was mortgaged to the 
decree-holder Mr Justice Simplon w'ent further and 
de-iied that there should be ro exception even in cases 
of mortgage bonds The Divisional Officers, uffac were 
consulted on the point, reported their view’s with the 
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same (liver‘=:ity which has hi^eii already noticed in res?- 
peofc of the Xoith-Wcst Prn\ incP" '1 he Coinmi‘'‘'ioner 
of Delhi was of opinion that the -ale of land should be 
prohibited iii all cases except under d( trees for arrears 
of leienue, in which cases, a- the Governinent claimed 
tlie iij^ht to oust owntis for Mith aritar^, thtre could 
be no haidship in sellini; the hind at the instance of 
the piuate ^uitor Tlie Coniini-^ioin r was not inclin- 
ed to make any exception in f,i\our of moitgage The 
Deputy ( 'oininissioin 1 of tin* same Dni'ion expiessed 
himself in favoiii of re-ening the moitoagi-e's iiuht and 
would only extend the prohibition to sales for money 
decrees The I)i*puty Commissioner of (loorgaon was 
iinliiud to ohjeic to the lestrictioii piopo-ed, but 
wouhl <illow one year of L'race to Hie insohed dtbtor 
to stale olT the sale Tlie Deputy (a:)nimit‘Sioner of 
Kariial would dispense with all resti ndions, as aho with 
the necesMty of sam lion, and was of opinion that the 
piovisioMs of Sections 24 i and 244 were ipiite sufticient 
re.sliictions in all ca-e- The Conirnissjoiier of His<ar 
was also inclined to take <in eijually faiouiable \ lew of 
the /amindar's jio-ition and was content to watch the 
eftcct ot the piovisions ol ^ectlon^ 213 and 244 He 
was liowever opposed to the policy ol allowing forced 
Mile.s in cases of dicr»es lor aueats of reimue and 
for money borrowed loi imjaoiements The Com- 
missioner of .hillnndar on the other hand would 
prohibit all sales of hereditary and jointly acquired 
land under all circumstances The Commissioner of 
Amntsai thought that Mr. Boulouis’ proposal to 
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forbid sales in respect of money-decrees, and to allow 
them in case of mortgage debts, would simply prove 
futile and lead only to an increase of mortgage 
transactions. The Commissioner of Lahore was in 
favour of the total prohibition of sale under all 
circumstances. Mr. GriflSn, Deputy Commissioner of 
Lahore, would restrict the prohibition to ancestral 
property only, leaving jointly acquired property to 
take care of itself. The Commissioner ot Rawal Pindi 
was in favour of Mr. Boulouis’ pioposal. The Com- 
missioner of Derajat was opposed to prohibitory 
legislation and thought that the restrictions under 
Sections 243 and 244 were sufficient Mr Brandereth, 
Commissioner of Multan, thought that our revenue 
arrangements were chiefly responsible for the indebted- 
^^88 of the zamindar classes, and that as long as these 
arrangements continued, ancestral lands should not be 
liable to coercive sale on account of simple debts and 
mortgage transactions. Mr Barnes, officiating Com- 
missioner of Multan, thought that there was no need 
of amending the law, and that the present re^t^lctlons 
were sufficient 

The Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, Mr. P. 
W. Melvil, reporting his own views upon the reference, 
urged that the Punjab bad passed through its stage of 
pupilage and had entered upon vigorous manhood, 
and that the people were growing in intelligence and 
wealth ; he was of opinion, therefore, that it wa« not 
necessary to have recourse to retrograde legislation, 
and that the security of land should continue to exist 
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for all debts for which do special security was pro- 
vided, ])ut that it should not bo sold in execution 
till all other arrangements to pay the decree within a 
reasonable period of about fifteen years had failed. He 
accoidingly suggested that the existing law should 
remain unchanged except that the requisition about 
adequate security in Section 244 should be done away 
with. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, how- 
ever, in reporting upon the whole correspondence hia 
own views, expressed himself strongly in favour of an 
absolute prohibition of the sale of all hereditary and 
jointly acquired lands in execution of decrees and 
suggested that the term for temporary alienation under 
Section 244 should never exceed twenty years. The 
Judges of the Chief Court w’ere requested accordingly 
to submit a draft of the proposed amending law. 
These Judges, however, differed among themselves. 
While Mr. Justice Boulouis and Mr, Justice Simpson 
were in favour of further express prohibitory legisla- 
tion, Mr, Justice T.indsay was strongly disinclined to 
move in the matter and took his stand upon the 
Financial Commissioner’s dissent and the report made 
by the High Court of the North-West Provinces in 
regard to the satisfactory working of Sections 243 and 
244 in those provinces as palliative measures. In 
consequence of this conflict, no further action was 
taken in this connection. This closed what may be 
called the second stage of this land controversy. 

The third stage of this controversy began in 1870, 
with a reference from the Government of India to all 
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the subordinate Governments requesting; an expres- 
eion of then views in regard to the success which had 
attended the working of Sections 243 and 244, since 
the new code became law. These Sections, it will be 
easily seen, were in the first instance suggested by the 
land systems of the northern and eastern portions of 
India, where individual zaioindars, as in Bengal 
Behar, and Benares, or z.imiiidans held by village 
communities, as in the North-West Provinces and the 
Punjab, Mere sufficiently large in extent to allow a 
lirospect of their being profitably nninaged by means 
of receivers and Collectoi’s agents under Attachment. 
This state of things did not exist in the ryatwan 
districts of Bombay and Madras, where the system 
obtains of small holdings and individual re‘^pon8lblllty, 
and in their case it was to be expected that the Sec- 
tions would prove inoperative and obsolete. The 
reports of the two Governments and of the judicial 
officers subordinate to them confirmed anticipa- 
tion The Madras authorities reported that Sections 
244 had never been extended to their pimuices, and 
that Section 243 also was not much resorted to. The 
Bombay authorities also made a similar report. In 
the nou-regulation districts of the Punjab, Oudh, the 
Central Provinces, and the Berars, the Sections were 
inoperative on another account. These provisions pre- 
supposed a division of authority between the judicial 
and revenue services. In these provinces, hovi'ever, 
both these functions were combined in one and the 
same official, and while the check of superior sanction 
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was in operation, Section 244 was found to be 
unworkable in its practical application. In the 
North-West Provinces and Bengal also, Section 
244 was proved to have been either not worked 
at all, or to have been abu-^ed. As regard^- Section 
243, however, the authorities in both the provinces 
reported that it had secured on the whole beneficial 
re^-ults by way of mitigating in a considerable percent- 
age of cases the extreme severity of the law implied 
in the final resort to the sale process ; yet, even in 
these distiicts it was observed that the Sections worked 
less satisfactorily in the case of small than in large 
estate.®. 

It was in the course of this inquiry into the working 
of Sections 243 and 244, that the authorities of the 
Central Provinces ventured on their own account to re- 
open the land sale controversy and the views of Colonel 
Keating®, Chief Commissioner ; Mr P, S Melvill, 
Judicial Commissioner ; Mr (now Sir Charles) Bernard, 
Commissioner of Nagpur ; and Mr. Brooks and Mr. 
Nicholls, Deputy Commissioner®, weie elicited upon 
the general merits of the policy of restricting the 
freedom of sales in execution of decrees. In view of 
the fact that the settlement had been recently intro- 
duced in these provinces, and that property in land 
had be^n a new creation of the settlement, Mr. Melvill 
saw reason to change the views he had expressed as 
Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, and urged the 
necessity of a restrictive measure by which lands would 
be exempted from sale for debts contracted prior to the 
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settlement He further proposed that after due noti- 
fication, during which all debts contracted since the 
settlement might be cleared off, all sales of land m 
execution of decrees should be prohibited without any 
distinction of ancestral or self-acquired lands. Colonel 
Keatings, the Chief Commissioner, was not prepared to 
go so far as Mr. Melvill. He would confine the exemp- 
tion to estates yielding more than three hundred rupees 
as annual rental. All smaller estates should be left to 
be dealt with under the existing law which requires 
sanction before sale. The two systems of freedom 
and restriction of sale would, he thought, be thus 
working side by side and serve to educate the people 
out of their tutelage. The Chief Commissioner also 
differed from the Judicial Commissioner on another 
point. He proposed to make a distinction between 
ancestral and !>elf-ac<|uired lands, and to regard all 
lands, howsoever acquired, as ancestral after fifty years 
possession or two successions of heir, and to exempt 
only the ancestral lands so defined from sale. In the 
case of large ancestral properties preserved from sale, 
the Chief Commissioner proi^osed that the debts of the 
owners should be paid off by an attachment of their 
profits, or by handing them over to the creditors for a 
term of twenty -five years at the most, to be in the end 
restored back to the owner free of all claims. In these 
jseveral ways the inevitable change would, he thought, 
be sufficiently retarded to avoid all political inconve- 
nience and any sudden social revolution. Of the minor 
authorities consulted, the Deputy Commissioners of 
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Jabalpur, Chindwara, Nimar, and Narbada Division, 
were of opinion that no change in the existing law 
was called for. Mr. Bernard, Commissioner of Nagpur, 
however, proposed to exempt all lands, whether an- 
cestral or acquired, from compulsory sale by process 
of civil courts. Mr. Brooks, the Commissioner, and 
Mr. Nicholls, Assistant Commissioner, 8eoni, were in- 
clined to make distinction between ancestral and 
self-acquired pioperty, and while exempting the one 
from sale, when there were heirs living and subject- 
ing it instead to temporary alienations, they did not 
think any protection should be extended to the other, 
whether it was joint or divided, and they would extend 
the same law to Mahomedans as well as Hindus. 

Here this fourth stage of the controversy ended 
for the present without leading to any practical re- 
sult so fur as the Central Provinces were concerned. 
In 1872, Sir William Muir became Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the North-West Provinces, and in connection 
with the new rent and revenue bills, re-opened the 
whole discussion. The Honourable Mr. J. D. Inglis, 
Mr. C. A. Elliott and Mr. Reade wrote strongly m 
favour of restrictive legislation. Mr. Inglis suggested 
that after a certain time personal property alone 
should be held liable for unsecured debts, as also 
for arrears of revenue, that ancestral property should 
be exempted from sale on account of unregistered 
mortgage debts ; and that decrees founded on regis- 
tered mortgage bonds should be satisfied as far as 
possible by a temporary transfer of the property, 
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which should be only sold when such an arrange- 
naent was impossible Mr Reade was of opinion that 
mortgage transactions should be respected, and that 
in regard to the past, simple debts also had a claim 
to be satisfied out of land. He, therefore, proposed 
that a term of two years should be fixed for the 
realization of all previous unsecured debts, and that, 
after that term, simple debts should be only realized 
from the parson and out of the movable property 
of the debtor. In regard to mortgage debts, he pro- 
posed that there should be no interference when the 
property mortgaged was self-acquired. Where it was 
ancestral, the claim should be paid oflf by a farm or 
attachment of profits for a term not exceeding thirty 
years. Mr. Elliott urged that the zamindar should 
be regarded as a person holding land burdened with 
a public duty, and that while all claims in respect of 
old debts should be respected, it should be declared 
for the future that the civil courts would not lend 
their help to realize new debts by the sale of the 
land or by any process severer than a thirty years* 
farm, the zamindar holding during the farm as a 
privileged tenant. 

In the meanwhile. Sir William Muir had learned 
to moderate his old extreme views, and he content- 
ed himself with the proposal that lands should be 
exempted from sale for unsecured debts, that there 
should be in every di.-tnct a court fir the relief of 
encumbered estates, like the Court of Wards, and 
that Seer' lauds should be inalienable beyond the life- 
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time of the holder. These views were referred to 
the Judges of the High Court, Allahabad, two of 
whom, Mr Justice Turner and Mr. Justice Pearson, 
strongly condemned retrograde measures, while the 
third Judge, ’Mr. Justice Spankie, gave a very doubtful 
support. Sir William Muir afterwards toned down his 
proposals still further and contented himself with 
recommending that the execution work in the case 
of land sales should be transferred to the Collectors, 
who, if they found the lands hopelessly involved, 
should proceed with the sale. If there was a hope 
of rescuing the estate by good management within 
twenty- five yeais, the Collector should assume such 
management, Eventuall)', Sir William Muir with- 
drew all his chief proposals so far as the North- 
West Provinces were concerned on the ground that 
it was now too late to think of prohibiting the 
sales of land for unsecured debts, and expressed 
himself satisfied that a better execution of the powers 
conferred under Sections 243 and 244, or an enlarge- 
ment of these powers, was all that was required under 
the circumstances. The eflfect of this unconditional 
surrender on the part of the Lieutenant-Hovernor 
was that in the North-West Provinces, Rent and 
Revenue Acts of 1873, the only new provision that 
was inserted, was in Section 7, relating to ex-propne- 
tary tenants, by which proprietors who lost or parted 
with their lands were recognised to have the status 
of privileged tenants in Seer land, holding at a rent 
of four annas in the rupee less than that paid by 
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tenants-at-will, and this rent could not be enhanced, 
except for specific reasons laid down in the law. 
This was the only outcome at the time so far as 
the North-West Provinces were concerned of all 
this lengthy controversy. Subsequently as suggested 
by Sir William Muir, in amending the Code of Civil 
Procedure, the Legislature took care to enlarge the 
Collector’s powers and to lay down specific rules of 
procedure for his guidance in the matter of the 
execution of decrees against land, the absence of 
which rules W5« so mu( h complained of by the 
various subordinate Go/ernmenls, who were consulted 
about the working of the Sections 243 and 244 of 
Act VIII of 1859 In Oudh, however, a Relief Act 
in favour of the Talukdars was passed in 1870, by 
which special provision was made as to the way in 
which revenue officers were to a'‘-ume the manage- 
ment of encumbered estates and to arrange for 
the liquidation of the estates. The Broach Talukdars 
Act passed in the next year was modelled on the 
same principles, and later on, we have had several 
Acts in the same spirit for the benefit of particular 
classes, notably the Zamindars of Sind and Chota- 
Nagpur. Before the Deccan Agriculturists Relief 
Act was passed, the Acts named above were the only 
outcome of this long discussion. 

The land sale controversy, however, did not end 
with the enactment of these measures. It was re- 
opened in the Central Provinces in 1 874 under tho 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. (since Sir John) Moiria 
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when the subject was started in connection with a 
new revenue and tenancy bill for those provinces. 
The minutes recorded by Mr. Morns, Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Carpenter, Commissioners of Jabalpur; 
Mr. Jones, Commissioner of Nagpur ; and Mr. Low^ 
Commissioner of the Narbada Division, go over the 
whole ground of this most controversial subject and 
might be said in some degree to complete the litera*' 
ture of the restrictive school of thinkers and states- 
men. As the Government of India was not prepared 
to prohibit all involuntary transfer of landed properties, 
the discussion at this time was confined chiefly to the 
devising of means by which the evils of a too rapid 
transfer might be obviated. Mr. Grant, for instance, 
proposed that the best way to protect the ryats’ inter- 
ests, and deter Bania purchasers from investing their 
spare cash in land, was to hold that no absolute propriet- 
ary title to land could be recognized in India, and to 
enforce upon the purchasers the full responsibilities of 
the holders of land by placing a check upon the choice 
of managers, and in the last resort by cancelling the 
settlement, if necessary, and pensioning off the 
dispossessed holder by a part payment of the Jamma. 
These drastic remedies alone could, in his opinion, 
check the evil ; all the other measures only touched 
the surface symptoms of the disease in the body politic. 
The necessity of sanction, for instance, enforced in the 
non-regulation provinces, had become in the course of 
time impotent of effect. Mr. Jones also proceeded on 
the same track, when he laid down as one of his postu- 
19 
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lates that the mere exemption of lands from sale for 
money debts would be an insufficient remedy. He, 
however, thought that Mr. Grant’s scheme would effect 
too sweeping a change and it would be impossible to 
work it. The land might be protected, but the pro- 
duce of it from year to year would be sequestrated. He 
accordingly proposed his own scheme which would allow 
private transactions of sale, but put a stop to involunt- 
ary transfer by civil process except in the case of 
debts expressly secured on the land ; and with a view to 
secure a check upon extravagant loans, he would re- 
quire that all loans, for which ancestral property was 
to be mortgaged, should be contracted only under the 
Collector’s supervision and should be held to be void 
and of no obligatory force without such consent. Further 
he would lease parties to exercise their rights freely, in 
respect of self-acquired land, except that he would en- 
courage family entails and settlements. In respect 
of past transactions, he would constitute each Deputy 
Commisssioner’s Court into an encumbered estates 
court and help the speedy release of estates by loans 
from Government. Mr. Grant thought that Mr. Jones’ 
seheme about investing Collectors with the power of 
certifying good and legitimate loans would be found 
impossible to work, though he thought better of the 
encumbered estates scheme. Mr. Low thought that 
the old proprietors were ruined not by the Banias so 
much as by the excessive temptations to borrowing 
placed in their way by the settlement. He agreed with 
Mr. Grant in thinking that the best way to reduce 
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these temptations was to enforce the responsibilities of 
proprietary possession. After this was done, the next 
step was to limit the power of alienating ancestral land 
to one quarter of the estate at the owner’s pleasnre 
and to declare the remaining three-quarters inalien- 
able The only form of alienation that Mr. Low 
would permit under his scheme was a lease for ten 
years only. Involuntary alienation of ancestral estate 
by civil process would only be allowed in cases when 
the original bond had been certified by the Collector 
as having been passed for sufficient consideration, and 
the property charged did not exceed one-fourth of the 
owner’s possessions. Mr. Carpenter, Commissioner 
of the Jabalpur Division, contented himself with a 
more modest and certainly less involved scheme of 
reform. He thought that the evil would be best 
checked by insisting upon the creditor the necessity 
of filing a written statement of his account with his 
debtors in the Registrar’s office, and he would also 
have a register of all properties, showing how far they 
were encumbered or free. He disapproved of all strong 
remedies, but, if further legislation was desired, 
he expressed a strong opinion in favour of exempting 
lands from sale but leaving them liable to the attach- 
ment of their profits for eight or ten years. Finally, 
Mr. Morns, the Chief Commissioner, discussed all the 
views of his subordinates and found more or less fault 
with them all as being either unworkable or undesir- 
able, but at the same time he refused to take upon 
himself the responsibility of suggesting any particular 
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meaBures for adoption. He, however, made alternative 
suggestions to the effect that all property in land 
should be declared exempt from sale in execution of 
civil decrees, and that the only alienation which should 
be allowed to the owner was a lease for a term of less 
than ten years, which lease might be transferred to 
the creditor in satisfaction of his claim. If the latter 
measure seemed to be too radical, he suggested the 
establishment of Encumbered Estates Courts, and was 
of opinion that the Civil Courts should refuse to recog- 
nize all alienations save those certified by the said 
courts. This concludes the sixth phase of these land- 
sale controversies. 

None of these discussions of 1869 and 1873 in the 
North-West Provinces, of 1869 in the Punjab, of 1871 
and 1874 in the Central Provinces, seem to have pro- 
duced much effect upon the legislature, except in 
measures of partial operation for the relief of particular 
classes, which were never recognized to be anything 
but temporary expedients. The general law for the 
Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras continued 
to be one of unfettered freedom. Sir A. Hobhouse 
very justly characterized the extreme proposals of the 
offioers of the North-West and the Central Provinces 
as violating the spirit of all sound legislation and 
advised more cautious proceedings. The subject was, 
however, not to be laid at rest by the dictum of the 
law member, and the Government of India was soon 
after forced to take action in the last stage of this 
controvensy which had its rise this time in the Bmubay 
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Pr^idency, The imipediBte occasion which attracted 
pablic attention to the bubject in this Pre«d«incy waa 
the outbreak of the riots ix\ the Deccan 
1875. The inquiries undertaken by the Commission 
included this among other topics, and- they raked up, 
the whole of the past literature on the subject as far as 
this Presidency was concerned. It appeared from this 
research into past records that as earjy as 1844^ 
Captain Anderson, of the Revenue Survey, had com- 
plained of the mechanical actiQn of the eourta and 
nrged the necessity of getting a valuation of landed, 
property made by independent assessors prior to the, 
issne of the order of sale and compelling judgment 
creditors to accept it at that price. Mr. PVere and 
Mr. Hose recommended the establishment of nsnry 
laws and the opening of licensed Government pawn- 
broker’s shops. Mr. Rose farther urged the j.ustipe of 
exempting houses and mirasi rights from being sold 
in execution of moqey-decrees. Vsnry laws had 
obtained in the Madras and Bengal Presidencies and 
in the North-West Provinces, but they had found no 
place in the Bombay Code of 1827. Accordingly the 
enactment of a usury, law limiting^ interest to a 
maximum rate of atwelve percent., also the introduotio* 
of some provision requiring all bonds to bq registered^ 
dud transferring bouses and lUQ^s into the creditor’s 
possession, to pay himself ont of the usufruct thereof 
in a term of years — these measj^res were snggested 
as palliative remedies in 1844, ip the interests of the 
xyats. The Government of Bohi)i)ay,^ hojvever, ne^j^yed 
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all these proposals. In 1 852, Captain Wingate took np 
the subject of the compulsory sale of the ryats’’ 
lands in execution of decrees, and urged a change o£ 
the law on the ground that such sales were unknown 
in the times of the old rulers, were further opposed 
to native feeling and were but rarely resorted to till 
the land settlements were made. He advocated the 
policy of declaring that lands should not be sold on 
account of unsecured debts, though they might be 
freely mortgaged and sold voluntarily, and in such cases 
decrees might be specifically enforced in regard to 
them. Captain Wingate also recommended a usury 
law and proposed to invest the courts with a discretion 
any power to allow ’proper interest. He suggested the 
advisability of reviving the institution of Panchayats 
to try summary suits valued at less than thirty rupees 
ifnd the extension of a general insolvency law. These 
recommendations remained unnoticed for nearly 
thirty years, but it is strange that almost every one of 
the proposals then made by Captain Wingate has of 
iate received the sanction of the Legislature. The 
usury law, the exemption of lands from civil pro- 
cess for unsecured debts, the panchayat courts, a 
liberal insolvency law — these are the leading features 
of the new Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act. To pro- 
ceed however with the history of the subject, in 1859,. 
lUr. Tytler recommended the establishment of a 
registry of the ryats* debts in the MamlatdaPs office, 
with a view to check fraud and show all payments made 
t)y the ryats. In 1860, Mr. Jacomb submitted a plan 
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of Government savings and town banks to help 
needy ryats with easy interest. The Government of 
Bombay did not support either of these propo- 
sals. For the next twelve years, Bombay officers 
seemed not to have thought much of this subject 
as the prosperity brought on the country by high 
prices secured a sensible advance in the comfort 
of the people. In 1872-73, however, hard times 
returned and Mr. (now Sir Raymond) West published 
his pamphlet : “ The Land and the Law of India, 
which gave birth to a long discussion, both in and 
out of the Presidency. Mr West proposed that the 
power of alienating land should be limited. He urged 
upon the Government that it should declare all 
assessed land to be expressly inalienable except with 
its assent, or re-assessable to a rack rent on such 
alienation for the benefit of the public. If this might 
be deemed to be too strong a measure, he proposed to 
confine the power of alienation with the Collector’s 
consent to the surplus land, i land exceeding a 
certain fixed necessary minimum for comfortable 
subsistence, and it was this excess land alone which 
was to be liable to attachment and sale. The 
dwellings, and the crops, and the cattle of the 
agnoulturists should also be exempt. His next pro- 
posal was that mortgages and leases for more than 
one year be subjected to the same rules as sales. Mr. 
West further proposed to limit the right of enforcing 
a Specific Partition of Property. The necessary mini-^ 
mum requisite for the support of a family should no 
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be partitioned, but the separating sharers should be 
paid off in money. A system of family settlements 
for large estates, and a liberal law of insolvency, 
crowned the edifice of these proposed sweeping 
reforms. Mr. Pedder also contributed his mite to the 
literature on this subject. He argued for a reformed 
procedure a law of bankruptcy, and finally the ex- 
emption of land from sale m execution of decrees. 
This exemption, however, was not to apply to the 
crops or profits of land. We next have the inqmnes 
condacted by the Deccan Riots Commission, of which 
the immediate outcome has been the Deccan Agri- 
culturists Relief Act of 1879. As far as the subject 
of land sale is concerned, it is to be noted that the 
'Commission reported in favour of abolishing sales of 
land in execution of money decrees. They further 
suggested the necessity of a liberal insolvency law, 
of the abolition of civil imprisonment, and the esta- 
blishment of public notaries and registration of all 
payments in pass books The Bombay G-overnment, 
under Sir Philhp Woodhouse, however, negatived the 
recommendation in regard to the exemption of land 
from sale, as also the proposal to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt. When Sir Richard Temple, however^ 
became Governor, he took up the subject again with 
his usual energy and urged the necessity of giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Commission 
in the matter of a law, exempting lands from sale 
in execution of money decrees except when they 
had been specifically pledged. He also pressed for a 
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more liberal insolvency law, and a law for limiting 
the rate of interest. These suggestions were approved 
by the Government of India, and the Decoan 
Agriculturists Relief Act was passed into law. 

We have thus reviewed the whole history of this 
lengthy discussion for the past twenty-five years in the 
North-West Provinces, in the Punjab, in the Central 
Provinces, and finally in the Bombay Presidency. 
There can be no question that the relief so tardier 
given 18 in accordance with the conservative instincts 
and traditions of the people. A thorough review of the 
whole discussion like the one we have now summarized 
can alone bring out all the bearings of this most 
important question. The Government of India has 
shown great practical wisdom in refusing to lend its 
support to the more extreme proposals of its revenue 
officers. Mr. Justice West, Mr. Elliott, Mr. Grant, 
Mr. Jones, and the other authorities appear to us to 
have Ignored the main conditions of the problem. The 
country is in a transition stage, passing from semi* 
feudal and patriarchal conditions of existence into a 
more settled and commercial order of things, from a 
period of disturbance and wars into one of peace and 
tranquility, from payments in kind to cash payments, 
from the laws of custom to the rule of competition, 
from a simple to a more complicated social organizes 
tion. No economical legislation can succeed undw 
such circumstances, which seeks to run against the 
-current, or stem the torrent. In all countries proper* 
ty, whether in land or other goods, must gravitato 
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towards that class which has more intelligence and 
greater foresight, and practises abstinence, and must 
slip from the hands of those who are ignorant, im- 
provident, and hopeless to stand on their own resources. 
This is a law of Providence and can never be wisely or 
sefely ignored by practical statesmen for any fancied 
political or sentimental considerations. As long as the 
difference in the habits and education of the saving few 
represented by the Bania and Brahmin classes, and the 
spending many who count by millions among the 
military and the cultivating classes remains good, a 
property will gravitate from the one class to the other 
notwithstanding all prohibitory legislation. The 
utmost that Government can safely venture to do is to 
regulate this inevitable transfer, to temper the change 
so as to avoid all immediate hardships. An insolvency 
law cannot benefit anybody, where none but the 
castaways and waifs of society wish to degrade them- 
selves to seek its advantage. A law of forced entails 
cannot be expected to work when the notion of equal 
inheritance by birthright is so thoroughly engrained in 
the national mind. A minimum sufficient for subsist- 
ence cannot be fixed when the natural conditions of 
soil and climate permit of the lowering of the standard 
of necessary comfort to any conceivable limit. The 
force of resistance must well forth from within and 
cannot possibly be superimposed. The forcible pro- 
hibition of all transfer of real property, voluntary and 
involuntary, can never mend matters — it can only 
stereotype existing poverty and aggravate existing 
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lielplessness. The Government of such a large Empire 
cannot afford means to be the banker of its millions of 
insolvent tenants and cannot equalize the changing 
conditions of bad harvests and scanty or irregular rain- 
fall. As we have said above, it can only adopt tempo- 
rary expedients and watch anxiously the effects of its 
experiments It must accept as inevitable the tendency 
to concentration of the landed capital of the country, 
and only limit its agency to the minor work of 
smoothing the gradual change. The only settlement 
of the problem that is possible is not to its taste. It 
should withdraw from its position as landlord and 
look upon the land tax as a tax like any other mono- 
poly taxes. A permanent ryatwari settlement fixed 
in grain which the land produces, and commuted into 
money values every twenty or thirty years, can alone 
furnish a solution of this agricultural problem. If 
differences subsequently spring up between class and 
class, as they have on occasions sprung up in Bengal, 
the Government can interfere as a mediator, and right 
matters by protecting the weak against the strong. It 
will not, however, for fancied political considerations 
accept this position or allow middlemen to come be- 
tween itself and its pauper tenants, and its attempts to 
undo the legitimate influence of the saving classes can 
only end in a great disaster. The Deccan Agricul- 
turists Relief Act can hardly bring any permanent real 
relief, while the standing cause of all the embarrass- 
ments of the ryats continues at work with untempered 
rigidity. It is hoped that the new regime, from which. 
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all hope so much, will turn its attention to this 
aspect of the question and devise a remedy which 
will establish an accord between the economical, 
social, and intellectual conditions of the population, 
and secure the real advancement of the country on 
a permanent foundation. 
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the atudeiit as well aa to the pobtician. Copious eatracu from tM 
speeches and writings of the * Friends of India ' on Iiuliau Affiati^ 
are given in the sketches. Raeh %ulu ne has 'h line froulispioee 
Cord Morley Heary Pdweett 

LordRipoa Mr. », O. Home 

Sir miilatn \^edderbmrm ^ir Heary Cottoa 

Mr*. Aaaie Btaaai Lord Macaulay 

Lord M into Slatar Nivadita 

Edtauad Burka Rev. Dr. MilUr 

CbarUa Bradlaagh Sir Edwia Arnold 

Joha Bright Lord tiardioge 

Thk Lkaukr — WiP be a welcome addition to tho political and 
historical literature af the couuTf>, 

Thk Mopkrn Kkvikw -On flic cover of each lolumeis printed 
a portnut of the subject of tb.. sketch^nd the stones are told fos 
lively and Intereetiug maorirr wiib ^hort C'ctracta from notable 
speeches delivered. The senes should be weloome to the pubUc. 

Foolscap Ovo. Price Aa Four each, 

FOR INDiA^b UPLIFT 

SPEECHES AI§ WRITINGS ON INDIAN QUESTIONS 
BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT 

Thte IS the first attempt to publish in one volume a 
ooinpiehensive and exhaustive collection of Mrs Besant’a 
speeches and wntiags on Indian Questions 
Second Edition: 

Price Re 1-8. To Subscribers of the " I R.” Re 1-d. 

MOftLEY’S INDIAN SPEECHES. 
A NEW AND UP-TO-DATE EDITION. 

Revised and Enlarged 

Price Re. 1-0. To Suhscribers ot **l. R." Re. I*4L 


-Q. A. NateaaD ft Co.. Sunkurama Chetii Street, Madcaa, 



Biographies of Eminent indians 

A Senes of Uniform Booklets each with a Portrait ffiiring a 
aacoDct biograpiiical sketch and containing copious extracts 
«rom the speeches and writings of the personages described 
DadMhbat t^monl! . If. Omadbl 

f* M Mehta ^fadtao Mobaa Malavlya ] 

Dhiabaw tzduljl Wacba Babu Kriate Daa Pal 

Mabadev Oovlad Raaade R. Madhetkar 

a K Ookbale V, Kriahaaswaail Aiyar 

Dr. Raah Bebari Oboae Dewaa C, R^agacharlu 

Lata Lajpat Rat Rablmiuita »obatoed Smyaal 

Rmvl Varma Mra. harojlal Saidu 

Term Dutt Rabladranatb lagare 

K.T, lalaag lavara Chmadra Vldyaaagar 

Smreadraaatb Baaerjea Behram/I M Malabarl 

Rmaaeab Chuader Datt Sir syed Amir Ail 

Anaada Mobaa Boat ISawab Mobala-ul-Mulk 

W. Ci, Boaoerjee Sir C Saokaraa Smir 

BadraddM Tyabfl M, H, The Agba Kbaa 

Sir Syed Ahmed H. f1. The Oaekwar of Baroda 

Lai Mobaa Oboae S ir Saiar Juag 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy R, Ragunatha Rau,*C.').I, 

V. P, Madhava Kao, C.I.E Janasetji N. Tata 
MadhusBdan Dutt 
Foolscap gyo. Price Aa, Foaraacb, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI’S 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

This is the first attempt to briog under one cover an ealiaualiv *■ 
and comprehensive collection of the speeches and Hritiugo of the 
venerable Indian pstriot, Dadabbai naoroji. The first part Is a 
ooMectioa of his speoehes and lacludes the addresses Ih it he deli- 
vered before the Indian National Congress on the three oocaiuons 
that be presided ov« r that assembly , all the speeches that be dcli- 
voredio the House of Commoos and a selection of the speeches 
that hedelivered from time to time in Bogtand and India. The 
second part includes all bis statements to the Welby Commission, 
aoambtf of papers relating to the admiaeton of Indiiuis to the 
Services and many other vital (lUtaUons of Indian administration , 

Second Edition: Crown Octavo. Price Rs. 3. 

To Subicribors of the ** I R " Ra 2 8 

G. A.Natosan & Co., Sunkurama Cbetty Straet, Bfadraa 




INDIAN ARTS. INDUSTRIES & AGRICULTURE 

Agrkvltunl Industries in India. By Seedick R. Bayani. 
'Withanintrodactton bv Sir Vitaldas Daraodar Tbacker- 
doy Beaund edition Revibcd and enlarged Re. 1 To 
SubBonbers of the “ Indian Review.’' As 12. 

Essays on Indian Ajt. Industries and Education. By B. 
B Havoll, Re. 1-4. To Sub«crit)er8 of the “ 1 R." Ra. 1. 

The Swadeshi Mevemeitt — BytnpoBuim by Represent- 
ative Judians and Auglo-Judiaas Re l-’l To Subscri- 
bers of the “Indian Review,” He 1 

Essays on Indian Coonomics (Third Edition) By 
Mahadev Uovind Ranade iPnoe Ha 2 To SubBcribere 
of the “I R., ” R<', 1 a 

IndustrLil India. By Olyn Batl<»w, ai A Second Edi- 
tion Ite i. To SubuenberB of the “ I il ” As 12. 

Llft-Irrigation. By A r'|,Atle'’ton. Second Edition. 
Revised auct enlarged Price 2 To SubBoribers of 
the ‘ Indian Review/’ Rs. 1 8 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems By Prof. Y. 
G. Kale, Fergusson College, Poona Price He 1, Ta 
Subscribers of the'* Indian Review,” As. 12 

The Improveiaeirt of Indian Agriculture.— Some Loseons 
from Amoiico D) Catholyue Smgb Price He. 1. To 
Subscribers of the ” Indiaa Review,” As 12. 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

Views ot represealstire ladlsms mad Aaxlm-ladlmas, 
Contains among others, the views of Dadabboy 
Naoroji, 11 H the Gaekwar of Baroda, H H the Maha- 
raja of Dharbnnga, O. K Gokbale, Dr. Sir Hash Bebari 
Gbose. Hon Sir Pusnibhoy Cummbhoy Ebrshim, Mr. 
M.K Gandhi, 8 r R. N, Mookerjea, StrD E Waeba, 
Hon Hao 'Bahadur R, N. Mudbolkar, Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mobsn, Mrs Uesant, Mr Tilak, Mr Surendxa- 
aath Bannerjee, and also of Lord Minto, Lord Carmi- 
chael, Lord Ampthill etc. 

Second Revised and Enlarged, 

Price Ke. 1-4. To Subacrihers o< "fJE,” fe. I. 

G. A. Natesaa & Co.. Suakurama CheHy Street, Madras, 



IP YOU H^VB NOT ALRB:ADy SEEN 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST AND 
THE MOST UP-TO-DATE INDIAM PERIODICAL 
EDITED BY MR. G JL NATESAN 

iU^Send your name and addreat v<>th a Fquv- 
ati?ia Postage stamp foi a Specimen copy^^K^ 

THEPAKSI — As frefth, typioal, finil informing as ever. 
THE SIMLA NEWS — It is a maguzme eveiy intelli- 
gent European should read (Annu.it subscription, Rs. 5.) 
COMMERCE — One of the best of its kind in India 
BENGALEE— It is ably edited by Mr. O A. 
Natasan, that distinguished publicist of Southern India. 
THE SANJVARTMAN, BOMBAY— The ** Indian 
Keview ” may ^eil be called the Review of Reviowa ” 
for India Any one who wishes to be alwt>B in touch 
with the progress of political, social or religious thoughts 
of Now India must have a copy of this excellent 
Review ” always by himself * * * Is nndouiitedly a gem 
of its kind, and no cultured Indian cares to be without it. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, RR. 6 (FIVB); PORBIGN 10/- 
Al^’Carrent nanibera of **The Indian Review” (sold at 
As. Eight) wilt not be given as specimen copies. 

allabouT'the war 

THE INDIAN REVIEW WAR BOOK. 

A comprehensive and authentic account of the War with 
numerous illustrations, portraits, cartoons, maps and 
diagrams contributed by ofiiceva of the Indian Civil, 
Military and Medical Services, Mioistersof N'ative States, 
Engineers, Educationists, Jonrilalists, Lawyers, Ppbli- 
eists and other Specialists. Edited by G. A. Natesan, 
with an introduction by H. B. Lord Pentland and an 
appreciation by H, B, Lord HardiOge, 

Price Rs. 4. To Subeccibers of the “I. R ” Rs. 3. 

£ L_ 

O. A. Natesan & €!o., Sookurama piefety Street, Madras. 
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